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PREFACE 



Alarmed and embarrassed by events of the 1950s, the nation seemed to be of a single mind; do 
something* Washington, to see jio it that the United States once again and without a doubt 
becomes the leading scientific and technological nation in the world— and gets to the moon first! 

So be it. Programs were invented, dollars appropriated, people employed, and grants given. 
Progress was fever charted. For mos; citizens the measures were successful rocket lift-offs* 
manned orbits completed, diseases conquered^ and Nobel Prizes won. For their part, the scien* 
tific cognoscenti marked progress by comparing the U,S, to other countries in terms of prizes 
won, Ph,D,*s trained, papers published in significant journals, citations accumulated, and 
science budgets relative to gross national product*: And sure enough, by the end of the 1960s, 
the charts all agreed: we were there! Perhaps we had been there all along* as most of the world 
seemed to believe, but no matter, Americans had finally come to believe in America's scientific 
preeminence once again. 

In all of this the National Science Foundation, along with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, occupied stage center. Conceived in the 194Qs and born in 1950, the National 
Science Foundation was in place and ready to go when the nation became concerned about our 
scientific capability. It located brilliant investigators and got them to work doing imaginative 
fundamental research. Furthermore, even as the NSF established itself as the premier supporter 
of baste research* it made what well might come to be regarded as the most inventive contribution 
of a federal agency to pul^lic education since the establishment of the land*grant universities. 

To be sure the Foundation entered educational affairs conservatively enough by providing 
graduate fellowships to the brightest young science students to attract them into becoming 
research scientists, but quickly it realized that such efforts were insufficient. If a dramatic 
growth in the science workforce was to be accomplished without reducing its quality* then the 
entire talent pool from which scientists are drawn had to be enlarged. Scientists discovered at 
just about the same time as everyone else that there was trouble in the high schoolsi big trouble, 
and it was called science teaching. If the country wanted more and better scientists* then 
something had to be done about science in the schools. The Foundation did in science education 
what came naturally to it, namely supporting the efforts of outstanding university scientists to 
develop new science and mathematics courses— new in content, conception, and design-^and to 
educate teachers. Many such scientists become involved^ turning their attention from the lab to 
the schoolroom, and the curriculum improvement effort was underway* 

What followed was what many within the house of science have come to regard as the golden 
age of science education. Action sprung up at schools and colleges across the land. Hundreds of 
talented persons^-scientists* science teachers, psychologists, film makers, writers* apparatus 
designers, artists, etc— formed themselves into groups according to shared notions of what 
high school science might become. At first this meant high school mathematics and the natural 
sciences, but then it became extended to high school social sciences, and then to elementary and 
junior high science. The intent of all of this was to greatly enrich science education^ options on 
a national scale but not to develop anything remotely like a "national curriculum*** 

The byword was innovation* Novel materials and new techniques appeared in profusion. They 
were describedi praised and criticized at local and national meetings of science teachers and in 
their journais; they were tested in classrooms, revised*on the basts of student and teacher 
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responst, and then retested. And so it went, a very competitive affair, government funded but 
not government controlled or opet^ted. lt^ptured the auenttoaof school adniinistrator^ and 
school boards, the nation's press, and eventually the publishers, apparatus manufacturers and 
film distributors. Thousands of teachers attended summer and inservice programs, upgrading 
their knowledge of science and mathematics, learning about the new materials and approaches* 
sharing techniques with each other, and informing college scientists of their needs and views. 

In the process of setting out to bring into high school science courses 20th Century science, a 
process was invented* and that process was, we have seen, soon applied to the entire range of 
grades and scientific subjects in this country, and then borrowed worldwide. By 1970, after a 
heady decade and a half, the U,S, had established a preeminence in science education to match 
its status in basic scientific research. 

As the perception grew, however, "that we were there." thai the job had been done, ihe effort 
slowed down rapidly by the middle of the 1970s, But all along, and increasingly in the last few 
years, other voices were claiming that only part of the job had been done* and that NSF should 
get back to work in science education. After all, we may have learned how to find, motivate and 
train bright young people to become good scientists and engineers— but how many of them 
w;;re minority persons or women? The record was dismal. And what about all those children 
who were not heading toward science careers? Had not cheir science education been neglected 
during "the golden age'' even though we knew full well that good citizenship and a full life in 
today's world calls for a decent science education? Such questions, aided and abetted by grow- 
ing concerns about the general quality of public education and by dramatic and puzzling 
changes in the economics and demographics of our country, strongly suggested that the lime 
had come to find out just what the situation actually was in regard to science education in the 
United Slates. 

To find out, the Foundation funded a Status Study as three major independent but related 
studies to be conducted in parallel. The result, eighteen month:; later, was nearly 2000 pages of 
materials organized into seven volumes. Published by the National Science Foundation, the 
collection is entitled The Status of Pre-CoHege Science^ Mathematics, and Social Studies^ 
Education. ^ 

t o help us make use of the Status Study for oflr own policy making purposes, and as a way to 
get help in the communication of the findings of the studies in useful way5 to different audiences, 
we selected nine organizations to analyze the studies independently and write reports. NSF 
attempted to maximize the scope of these reports by choosing organizations with different 
responsibilities and perspectives. These were; 



TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 

National Council for the Social Studies 
National Council ot Teachers of Mathematics 
Narional Science Tea:;hers Association 



SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS 

American .Association for the Advancement of Science 
National Academy of Sciences 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT ORGANIZATIONS 



American Association of School Administrators 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National School Boards Association 

Their repons are included In this volume just as they were submitted. We believe that they pre- 
sent an interesting and informative view about the totality of science education in American 
schools, and much about the school situation in general. 

These nine repons are not only descriptive, they are also normative. Each organization was asked 
to extract from its analysis the major needs in science education from the point of view of its 
membership. Thus collectively the reports give us an idea of what problems and issues are 
thought to be most imponant, what the system's strengttis and weaknesses are believed to be, 
and what the most important strategies for improvement might be. Although the formats for 
each repon differ they all contain, either explicitly or implicitly, a set of recommendations for 
the improvement of science education. 

In this preface 1 will make no attempt to sinnmari2e the almost 200 pages of tightly worded text 
that it introduces— let each report speak for itself. However, 1 would like to offer a few 
statements taken directly from the repons, statements that I personally found to be intriguing or 
provocative.. For convenience, they are grouped into those bearing broadly on all of precoltege 
education and those on science education specifically. 

Among the statements commenting on precollege education in generaL the following examples 
are illustrative: 



The Back to Basics Movement 

Science education is not viewed as *basic'by the general population or educators. Concern for 
science education is included in the category of 'fundamental knowiedge in other areaSp ' which 
is considered the catch-all for qU other subjects not deemed to be 'basic, * 

American Association of School Administrators 

Though emphasis on acquiring basic sktus is ot the heart of the educatiortal Process, there is a 
distinct possibility of basics becoming the curriculum rather than just part of the curriculum. 
Another problem, with an overemphasis on bosics^ is a tendency to teach children only those 
things for which they wilt be tested, a tendency that leads to mediocrity. 

National Cor^rcss of Parents and Teachers 



Student Motivation/DiscipUne Problems 

The I^SF case studies observers also found much apathy among students. In some schools, a 
lack of academic motivation was revealed by low attendance rates and the r^usal of many 
students to attend school on a regular basis. Other 'Students displayed thetr apathy wwards 
school through passive non-involvement In classroom activities. 

National Academy of Sciences 




Quality of Educttion 



Tbere.Jt^iU to-be -^tr^taffkmsaien'-^^u concern for quafify in education. The ef^afitarian 
phifosophy reflected in many educationaf practices has had the unfortunate effect of encourag- 
ing regression toward mediocrity in many parts of the school curricufum. Efforts to reverse this 
regressive trend are starting* They should be encouraged and supported* 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Lack of Support Structurt for Teacbcrs 

Supervisors at the secondary level revealed a preponderance of admiiistrative and teaching 
loads over supervisory tasks,.. .On the average supervisors had in excess of 200 teachers with 
whom they worked. There were very few people available outside the classroom to provide 
quality control for the curriculum and assist teachers with pedagogical problems. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Pevelopment 

Other factors mentioned in the leports include declining enrollments, finance problemSs 
increased emphasis on equal educational opportunity and the muJtipJicity of tasks that the 
schools are expected to perfonn. 

Among the statement?; commenting on science education spectficaJly, the folJowing examples 
are illustrative: 

Curriculum 

tn summary* some readers will conclude that one of the major inferences that can be drawn 
from these reports and case studies is that much of the secondary school science curriculum is 
mismatched to the interests and needs of the majority of students in our schools who will not 
pursue scientific or technological careers. 

National Science Teachers Association 

Teacbcrs 

*. .Individual teachers have a great deal of freedom* often more than they recognize or wish to 
admit* in deciding what social studies will be.... When we try to describe what happens to 
students in social studies classes, then, the ever-present reality is tht* teacher* interacting with 
students and deciding* day-by-day and moment^by-moment, what will happen in class. 

National Council for the Social Siudies 

Instruction 

MathematiA teachers have been urged to implement discovery learning, mathematics 
laboratory activities with *hands on* learning, individualized instruction, multimedia instruc- 
tion, and mSty other promising pedagogical strategies. However, as is the case with attempted 
changes in^e content of school mathematics* the NSF studies provide reason to question the 
exteni^fffwhich any of the proposals for innovative pedagogy have influenced predominant in- 
structional patterns. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
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Finances 



...The researchpfs conducting the science study far NSF conclude, based on past patterns of 
state and federal juncUng^ it is not Hkeiy that many states will give science ^ high priority since 
federal le^lation does not. ...The percentage of state support for science education has remain- 
ed virtually unchanged since 1955. 

National School Boards Association 

Oiher issues mentioned in the reports include: adequacy of facilities and materials* preser- 
vice and inservice teacher training, and elitism vs. populism in the science curriculum. 

1 believe that these reports can play a role in helping us understand the shape of American 
science education as we enter the 19SOs. They contain information about both where we 
have been and where we should be headed. It is a pleasure to share them with you^ 



F., James Rutherford 
Assistant Director for Science Education 
National Science Foundation 
December 1979 
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Vn\tis otherwise specified subsequent referenceji to "scieiKe education" include lufural science, mattieinattes. and 
social science education. 

'The Foundation *s interest is in social «ck«ce. Because this is embedded in sociaJ ftmlks in precoUege education, the 
Status Stilly contains some information in the broader area. 

IX 



INTRODUCTION 



What Are the Needs in Science Education? 
Interpretations from the Field 



Linda J. Ingtson 
National Science Foundation 



This report is the eighth and final volume in a series based on the National Science 
Foundation's Status Study of Prccollcge Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies' Educa* 
tional Praaiccs in U,S, Schools, The study was sponsored by the Science Education Direc- 
torate, Included in this volume are commissioned reports prepared under the auspices of nine 
organizations having a major interest in the conduct and quality of precollcge science educa- 
tion.' Reports are included from the National Council for the Social Studies, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the National Science Teachers Association* the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National School Boards Association* the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the American Association of School Adminis* 
trators* the National Academy of Sciences and the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 



The study that led to the present compendium of reports was initiated in 1975, That year, in 
response to program planning needs within the Science Education Directorate, the decision was 
made to take a retrospective look at the state of precoilege science education in U,S, schools* as 
well as at the changes that had taken place over approximately twenty years of vigorous reform 
efforts. The final outcome was the NSF Status Study of Precoilege Science Education, 

Planning for the Status Study was accomplished with the assistance of members of the scientific 
and educational community as well as NSF staff, A planning meeting was held in Washington, 
D,C, in 1976 to outline the goals of the study. The general purpose of the planned study was to 
determine what really happens in schools in science education. In addition* the effects of 
reform and change efforts instituted by numerous groups at all levels in the educational 
establishment in the late 1950s and the t%Os were to be assessed. Within these broad goals, 
several more specific questions were considered of importance^ These questions centered 
around the usage of curriculum materials: the training, inservice, and preservice support 
available to school personnel: the position of science with respect to other disciplines in school* 
district, and state priorities: and the amount and quality of suppon of all kinds for science 
education. In short, the Status Study was planned to provide a general but comprehensive pic* 
ture of science education today and over the past two decades. 

The Status Study was conceived as three independent but related studies utilizing differing 
methodological approaches and drawing on different data bases. Requests for proposals were 
prepared for case studies of science education practices* a survey of educational practitioners, 
and a literature review focusing on published and unpublished documents pertaining to science 
education issues and needs. Awards for the condua of the three studies were made to Drs, 
Roben Stake and Jack Easley at the University of Illinois, Dr. Iris Weiss of Research Triangle 
Institute, and Dr, Stanley Helgeson of the Ohio State University for the case studies, survey. 



Phase I— Tbc Slalus Sludy 




ami literature rcviewT respectively. Final reports of these studies are available (see reference list) 
and constitute ttie first seven volumes referred to above. 



PMse II^Tlie ConmilsstoMd Rcpi^ 



WMle conceived of as a planning study for the Foundation, ttie detail and richness of the data 
contained m the Status Study represent a unique resource to the field as ^tll First, the Status 
Study reports provide a comprehensive and detailed picture of science education as practiced 
today with indications of the forces impinging on the system. SccjHtd, much of the data provided 
in the reports is perishable in a real way* as schools and schooling are continually changing. 
FinallyT much of the data collected is unavailable from other published services. 

However, the final rei>orts thetnselves were felt to be prohibitively large and expensive to 
receive extensive ose by all those interested in precollege science education. In addition, the 
Status Study reports were designed to provide discussions of current status rather than future 
needs in science education. For the latter, interpretations in light of possible futures would need 
to be done by knowledgeable individuals and groups. The reports in this volume represent a 
first attempt to provide such interpretations. 

Phase II had two broad purposes. The first goal was to disseminate information about the exis- 
tence and availability of the Status Study volumes themselves. More than a simple dissemina- 
tion effort was intended, however. Another primary goal of Phase 11 was to enlist the chosen 
organizations in not only summarizing the majo^* findings of the Status Study, but also in extra- 
polating from these results the major mds in science education front the polai of view of each 
or(iitl2it{oB's meinbcrskip. This goal gave the Phase 1 1 effort its uniqueness. The reports were 
not commissioned for the use of the Foundation* but rather to stimulate awareness and use of 
thcdata by those in the field involved with science education. 

Plannii^ for the Phase 11 effort began with identification of the various groups that traditionally 
are interested or active in science education. The major target groups included students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, supervisors, curriculum developers, school boards, and 
scientists. While there are numerous organizations and associations representing one or more of 
these {or other> groups, finite resources forced us to limit selection In general* we attempted to 
involve a wide variety of points of view* and to maximize dissemination to the largest *~Mmber 
of potentially interested individuals. 

Each organization was asked to prepare a plan for the development of an interpretive report 
based on the Status Study. The proposal was to specify the involvement of several well-known 
and well-respected organization members in actually preparing the report* as well as to include 
plans for publishing the resulting report in one or more of the organization's own publications. 
Therefore^ while the basic process of preparing the nine reports that follow was similar* the 
reports themselves vary in both style and content. Stylistic variation resulted from the editorial 
demands of the particular publication chosen by each organization. The content of each report 
also varies, due in part to the specific manner in which each committee approached the 'isk. 
Some organizations consciously chose committee members with expertise in each of the titree 
subject areas (i.e.. science, mathematics, and $odal science) covered in the Status Study, and 
charged each contingent of experts with developing subject-specific summaries and needs 
statements. Others approached the task by assigning particular committee members respon- 
sibility foroneof the three substudics of the status report (i.e., case study, survey, or literature 
review). Still others i nvolved the full committee in working on aU three reports simultaneously. 
Further variation among the reports can be attributed to differences in the degree to which the 
committees ultimately viewed the task as one of summarization of the major findings or as one 
of developing needs statements based on such findings. The reports d^fer in the degree to which 
each committee was able to develop recommendations that are relevant to the sponsoring 
organization's membership, and the degree to which such recommendations are action-oriented 
and specific. All but one of these reports have been previously published, in some cases as an 
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article or series in the organizations* journals, in others as a separate report. These pu6lished 
reports typically ^ent through organizational review as part of the process of becoming official 
reports. ^ ^ 

Our expectation ^as that each organization ^ould see the data from a soltie^hat different 
perspective, and-therei^ore define differing science education needs and recommendations^ The 
texture and variety of the reports to follow attest to the accuracy of this expectation. Our tope 
was to not only make the educational and scientific opmmunity aware of the reports but also to 
stimulate research, professional activity^ and greater involvement in science education. From 
our perspei?t!ve, early signs indicate that our efforts to interest and involve the educational 
community have been a success. 

The reports to follow are presented in this volume as they appeared in their original publica- 
tions. We have made no attempt to edit or to summarize the statements made by the-nine 
chosen groups*. Instead, our purpose in compending this volume is to facilitate access to all nine 
summaries and interpretations. Any opinipns^ findings, conclusions or recommendations 
expressed in the nine reports are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views 
ofNSR ' \ 



The Foundation^ imereM is m social Mrleitce 8e<:au^ this (s embedded in social sM'm precoJJege educanon. ine 
Status Study contains ^ome information m the broader are3. 

'Unless otherwise specified, references to *'sejcnc<! education^ include natural science, maihcmattes* and soaal 
science education 
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Introduction 

The central interest of the National Council for the 
Soda) Studies is the education of children and youth— 
what happens to students as a result of their school- 
related experiences^ especially in social studies pro* 
grams. Questions— both quantitative and qualitative— 
about the nature of those experiences across the 
nation are frequently asked by and of National Coundl 
for the Social Studies (NCSS) members. The answers 
must often be either a pointed, "I don't know/' or 
conjectures based on limited personal experience. All 
too rarely are data available that permit well* 
substantiated statements. In 1976, the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) funded three projeas, 
each based on different methodological approaches, 
to investigate status in science, mathematics, and 
social science/social studies education. Taken 
together, the reports from the studies provide a 
substantial remedy for the lack of information about 
social studies. 

Although most educators probably date National 
Science Foundation involvement in education from 
the efforts following the launching of Sputnik 1 in 
1957f NSF has been concerned with precolle^ 
science education from its inception in 1950. Much of 
the NSF^funded curriculum development work and 
many of the teacher institutes have been in chemistry^ 
triology. physicSf and mathematics; however, the 
social sciences have also been given attention. And, 
at the elementary and secondary level, NSF has tended 
to define social science education as the K*12 social 
studies curriculum.^ 



NSF involvement in curriculum development has not 
been without controversy^ especially in the last few 
years. Some critics have raised questions about the 
impact on elementary and secondary education 
relative to the amounts of money spent. Some have 
worried about the potential of a nationally imposed 
curriculum. Others have questioned the appro- 
priateness of the content of the NSF curricula, based 
as it has been on the academicians* views of their 
disciplines. And some have argued that NSF 
materials^ such as those^ developed by the Man— A 
Course of Study (MACOS) Projects were out of step 
with and subversive to the legitimate values of many 
families. These disputes over NSF curricular efforts 
have created considerable political, especially Con- 
gressional, pressure on the Foundation to redirect or 
restrict its curriculum development and teacher 
education efforts. In light of the various conflicts and 
pressures* the NSF Education Directorate decided, in 
1976f to take soundings on the status of science 
education to provide a more substantial factual basis 
for charting its future directions. 

As had been the case in prior NSF curriculum 
development and teacher education efforts, the 
studies of the status of science education initiated by 
NSF in 1976 included social studies education. NSF 
varied the orientation and" methodology ^of the 
studies intentionally to provide differing perspectives 
on the nature and needs of science* mathematics* and 
social studies education. 

One of the funded studies was a national survey of 
administrators and teachers (referred to henceforth 
as the National Survey)' to obtain responses to ques* 
tions about such matters as the courses offered, the 
textbooks and materials used, the time spent in 
teaching different subjects* and the impact of fed- 
erally supponed inservice education on science* 
mathematics and social studies education. The study 
used sophisticated survey instrument development 
and probability sampling techniques^ and produced 
an abundance of data that present a q^'antitative 
perspective based on self*reports of what is happening 
in sodal studies. 
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The second set of studies reviewed the research 
literature produced from 1955 to 1975 for its 
information. Three separate reviews of the research 
literature were conducted--in science, mathematics, 
and social science/social studies education/ (The 
social studies research review is henceforth referred 
to as the Review,) Each review was to summarize 
what the literature had to say about such matters as 
status and trends in instruction, the effeaiveness of 
instructional practices, the perceptions of needs in 
the curricular area, and teacher credentialling and 
training. Limits on time and personnel precluded 
reviewing all of the relevant original research reports, 
so considerable reliance was placed on previously 
reported reviews of research. 

The National Survey and the reviews of research fit 
rather traditional modes of educational inquiry. The 
third study did not, although its methodology has 
been receiving increased attention among educational 
researchers in recent years. The study* (referred to 
henceforth as CSSE) involved field observations at 
eleven sites— each including a high school and its 
feeder schools*-in order to portray teaching and 
learning conditions in science education through the 
ethnograph\c, anUiropological style of participant 
observation, nlie sites were selected to provide a 
diverse but balanced (rural/urban, geographic, ethnic, 
socioeconomic) representation of American schools, 
and to ensure that an experienced Held researcher 
was available to be onsite for a substantial period of 
time. In addition, a national survey, with questions 
based on the field observations, was conducted to 
confirm the ethnographic case findings. 

Although the NSF Education Directorate's primary 
goal in sponsoring these three studies wit]; their 
diverse methodologies was to obtain status data that 
would be helpful in developing its own policy and 
program decisions, it was clear that the reports con- 
tained substantive findings and much about method- 
ology of potential interest to educators. The three 
status studies under review undoubtedly constitute 
the most ambitious and extensive studies ever con- 
ducted on the status of science, mathematics, and 
social studies in American schools. For that reason 
alone they are notable. Because of the different 
methodologies each employed, they raise different 
questions and cast different light on a number of 
conclusions of potential interest to readers. 
Moreover. CSSE represents the first major, large 
,scale application of ethnographic procedures in 
educational re,search in this country. Some of the 
eleven case studies are better done than others: yet 



each is interesting and revealing taken alone. And the 
synthesis chapters in the report are exciting reading 
as they build meaning by drawing from and inter- 
weaving the individual case studies. To alert the 
education community to the existence of the studies 
and their possibilities for comprehending schooling 
in this country, NSF invited the National Council foi^ 
the Social Studies and eight other professional educa- 
tional organizations to prepare brief interpretive 
papers. Each paper was to be targeted at the 
organization's members and other educators with 
related interests. 

Our intents in preparing this paper were: (a) to con- 
vey as reliably and accurately as possible a picture of 
status and needs in social studies education as revealed 
by the three studies; and (b) to encourage other social 
studies educators to go to the reports to study for 
themselves the rich data base and to ponder over the 
implications for educational practice and research. 

In preparing such an interpretive paper, and with a 
mandate to be brief, it did not seem feasible or 
appropriate to summarize in detail and footnote the 
many findings cited in the over 2,000 pages of the 
reports from the three studies. On occasion, we have 
provided general refer^ces to guide readers to 
passages which stimulated our impressions, 

^This paper is not intended as a critique of the 
studies. Our purpose was to interpret, not to criticize. 
We did have some hesitancy about relying too heavily 
on the self-reports obtained in the National Survey as 
indications of what ts happening rather than what 
people would lilce to think or have others think is 
going on. We wondered about the biases that may have 
been injected into the review of research in social 
studies education by the reliance on prior reviews of 
research, rather than on original reports. And the 
case studies involved personal, experiential data- 
gathering techniques whose validity for producing 
replicable and generalizable views of educational 
practice is not yet clearly established^ Despite these 
reservations, we found that generally the three 
reports confirmed one another*. Interestingly, in our 
discussions of the major ideas to be presented in this 
paper, we found ourselves relying heavily on the case 
studies material for our first line of impressions- 
suggesting the richness we found in ethnographic- 
type findings. But the sources of the impressions 
about the status of social ,studies which we elaborate 
on the following pages can be found in all three 
reports. 
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An'important reservation about this paper must be 
stated openly and clearly. Any attempt to sketch a 
general description of social studies education from 
three comprehensive project reports, such as we 
reviewed, must be viewed with caution. We were con- 
tinually impressed with the enormity of the task and 
with the great difficulty of doing justice to the 
immense amount of data and to the complex variety 
of teachers, students, and dassroom circumstances 
they represent. In an Introductory paragraph to the 
CSSE Executive Summary (Ch, 19), the authors 
lament the need to prepare that condensation: 

Having already poniaiiy mutilated the deiicate and 
complicated portrayals of happenings and feettngs as 
drawn together by our field observers by attetnpting 
So sort and aggregate them in our findings chapters, 
we now further oversimplify by presenting them in 
grand summary. We urge the reader who is apprecia- 
tive of the problems and efforts ofprecoliege educa- 
tion to read the complete case studies. 

We were similarly concerned in producing this 
ftirther rendexing of all three studies. 

It has been difficult to do justice to the magnitude 
and richnes^s of the data. Exception;; to our general 
statements will not be hard to find in specific schools. 
And other persons, analyzing the reports from dif* 
ferent perspectives, will x;onie up wUh different 
emphases and— not frequently, we trust— divergent, 
even conflicting, interpretations. To acknowledge the 
constraints on' our review and interpretations of the 
studies, we have consciously chosen to write this 
paper in the first person, rather than using the more 
detached third-person pronouns common in such 
documents. We urge readers to turn to the reports 
themselves to confirm, disconfirm, and/or add 
dimension to the impressions given on the following 
pages, and to us^ the wealth of meaning there to 
build their own understandings of^ social studies 
education. 

We have divided the paper into five sections. The 
firstahree sections are primarily discussions of status, 
although needs are implied, (The nature of those 
ne^ds will often depend, of course, on the frame of 
reference of the reader,) Section I gives our impres- 
sions of the social studies curriculum and classroom 
practices in our nation. Section II discusses teachers* 
views of the school and of social studies. Section III 
contrasts teachers' views and concerns with thos^ of 
academicians, curriculum developers* and district 
supervisors. These divisions were made for the pur- 
pofie of organizing our comments, and the sections 
are highly interrelated. Section IV discusses th^ state 
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of research in social studies education. And in 
Section V, Conclusions* we comment on our overall 
portrayal of social studies education, 

L Curriculum and Classroom Practice 

Obviously, the focus of schooling is students; its 
intent is to Influence their learning. An inquiry into 
the status of social studies education, it seemed to us, 
tnust center on the primary question. What is happen* 
ing to the students? Other questions are peripheral 
and gain interest only as they relate to that central 
question. The three NSF-fundcd studies reveal a 
great deal about the types of experiences youngsters 
are likely to be having in social studies classes,' The 
impressions that follow were sometimes confirma- 
tions of our prior understandings of social studies. 
Often, however, they were contradictions or new 
insights. 

The Central Role of Teachers, The reports remind us 
that *The teacher is the key to what social studies 
will be for any student"^ (CSSE, Ch, 19), The 
teacher's beliefs about schooling, his or her 
knowledge of the subject area and of available 
materials and techniques, how he or she decides to 
put these together for the classroom— out of that 
process of reflection and personal inclination comes 
the day by day classroom experiences of students. 
This is not to say that social studies classes are not 
affected by factors such as the characteristics of the 
students enrolled, but only to emphasize that the 
teacher plays the primary struauring role. 

The three NSF-funded studies confirmed the view 
that individual teachers have a great deal of freedom, 
often more than they recognize or wish to admit, in 
deciding what social studies will be. Teachers do lack 
control of the budget and so are restricted In intro- 
ducing new programs (the CSSE and National Survey 
studies both found that teachers felt their choices of 
materials were seriously restriaed by the budget). 
Nevertheless) their part in the textbook adoption pro- 
cess and their position as the arjbiters of what goes on 
in their classrooms allow teachers to effeaively veto 
curricular changes of which they do not approve. 
When we try to describe what happens to students in 
social studies classes, then, the ever-present reality is 
the teacherst interacting with students and deciding* 
day by day and moment by momenta what will happen 
in class, 

Feilefally-fufiileil Projects, Despite the fair amount 
of federal funding for curriculum development since 
the late I9;0st one experience that the social studies 
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student is not likely to have is interaction with cur- 
riculum materials produced by federally funded proj- 
ects* especially those funded by NSF/ Only a small 
portion of social studies teachers seem to be aware of 
what has been termed the New Social Studies, and 
the proportion of users is, as one might expect, even 
smaller. The self-reports of the National Survey 
(Ch, 4) and the results of the Review (Sec. 4,0) 
irldicate that from ten to twenty-five percent of 
teachers were using at least one of the federally 
funded New Social Studies materials/ The percent- 
ages are less for NSF-funded materials. None of the 
^ eleven CSSE school districts were using KSGP, 
SRSS. Or the NSF-funded anthropology materials. 
However, the National Survey and CSSE provide no 
information about the influence of New Social 
Studies ideas on conventionally produced textbooks, 
or on teacher training. The Review notes a lack of 
systematic research on these possible indirect influences 
of the New Social Studies movement. 

The Textbook as Central, Concern with the content 
and orientations of textbooks is not trivial, for the 
textbook is the dominant tool of instruction— the 
basis for recitation, discussions, and for student 
testing. Although the Review indicated that there 
may have been more variety in teaching methods dur- 
ing recent years than many thought, the CSSE field 
observers found little to verify that claim. Further- 
more, the National Survey (Ch, 5) found that the 
most commonly used texts are the ''traditional'' ones 
and that around fifty percent of the teachers reported 
using a single textbook. Slightly over fifty percent 
(sixty percent in grades ten through twelve) of the 
teachers reported that they would continue using the 
same textbook or program if given free choice. Also, 
roughly twenty to thirty-five percent of the teachers 
reported using texts which were over five years old. 
But they also did report (Ch, 7) that out-of-date 
teaching materials were a major problem. 

Subject Mattar Focus, The social studies curriculum 
still seems to be mostly about history, government, 
and, particularly at the elementary level, geography, 
with slight attention to current social problems. 
Students tend not to encounter interdisciplinary 
leaching; teachers do not typically draw material 
from the various social sciences, much less from the 
natural sciences. And. current, controversial 
issues— paniculaHy those viewed as off limits by the 
local community, but national ones as well--are rardy 
(te%\i with. As noted above, the emphasis tends to 
be on topics presented in the textbook. Finally, there 
is little evidence of ''fragmentation*'— if that term is 
used to refer to the proliferation of new courses and 



topics to study, the use of mini-courses, and multiple 
readings from paperbacks— at the expense of tradi- 
tional coverage, Ac the twelfth grade level, the 
American pt'>bleins course has frequently been 
replaced with ''social science'' offerings, such as 
psychology, sociology, and economics. 

Objectives and Teaching Strategies, Knowing for the 
student is largely a matter of having information; 
and the demonstration of the knowledge frequently 
involves being able to reproduce the language of the 
text in class discussions or on tests. Experience-based 
curricula, despite recent professional writing about 
learning through panicipation, appear to be rare. 
Lecture and discussion are the most frequently 
reponed teaching techniques (National Survey. Ch, 6; 
also see the Review, Sec, 1,3). with activities such 
as field trips and simulations used much less often, 
**lnquiry teaching*'— with its variety of meanings- 
was also not commonly seen by CSSE observers nor 
reported by National Survey respondents. Large 
group, teacher-controlled question/answer recita- 
tions are customary, (From fifty to sixty percent of 
the respondents indicated they needed help if they 
were to implement inquiry teaching, and only ten 
percent of the total indicated that adequate help 
was available,) 

The textbooks that students read and the recitation 
that follows in most soctat studies classes still are con- 
tent. i,e,. information, oriented. There is little atten- 
tion to tlie development of systematic modes of inquiry 
and reasoning, including valuing, CSSE observers 
saw some efforts to get students to think for them- 
selves and develop their own reasoning powers; but 
more often students were asked to respect understand- 
ing that came from others, supposedly validated, but 
by processes that were not explicated, much le^is 
brought into the classroom discourse to be applied 
by students. 

Affective learning objeaives were rarely an- explicit 
part of the curriculum in the CSSE schools. Implicitly^ 
the thrust of textook use and teacher-initiated inter- 
actions was to teach students to accept authority and 
learn the *'basic'' facts and conclusions about our 
history and government. The CSSE authors concluded 
(Ch, 15) that "book learning*' is the objective— 
children and youth are to be disciplined to learn 
expeditiously from printed materials. 

Motivation and Student Interest. As a corollary to 
the mode of teaching discussed above, motivation is 
largely external. One learns for grades, for approval, 
because it is thething one does at school, or to get into 
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college. That students will learn through intrinsic 
motivation— because tnformation or skills are useful 
for coping with problems of personal imponance, or 
10 satisfy curiosity— is not a common assumption 
among teachers. This is particularly noteworthy since 
the Review and CSSE both disclose that students still 
report social studies to be uninteresting. 

Despite being treated as nonself-staning learners, 
students are likely to find one common denominator 
among their social studies teachers, as with 
mathematics and science teachers; that is a concern 
for young people. Teachers like their students, and 
are interested in their well-being, personally and 
academically. However, secondary school teachers 
are more likely than elementary ones to be concerned 
with covering subject matter rather than helping each 
student do his or her best. Still, they tend to create a 
comfortable environment for their students, and stu- 
dents often like their teachers, even while lacking 
interest in the subject matter, 

Sutus of Social Studies and Science, It seems clear 
that, panicularly tn the primary grades, both social 
studies and science are losing instructional time in 
elementary schools because of the increasing emphasis 
on the **basics,** defined as reading and arithmetic. 
Social studies fare somewhat better than science 
because language arts and reading material often 
incorporate social studies topics. Furthermore, ele- 
mentary teachers, who typically include the inculca- 
tion of social skills and attitudes as part of social 
studies, do involve students in experiences relevant to 
that goal. Surprisingly to us, the CSSE teachers 
agreed with the back-to-basics movement. Even in 
the high schools, where subject matter specialization 
is imponant to teachers, reading is seen as a prere- 
quisite to the adequate learning of contents and so 
deserving of greater attention as a **basic,*\ 

An interesting contrast between social studies and 
science is prevalent at the secondary school level. 
Social studies, courses are regulariy required each 
year as part of general education, but only general 
biology {in the tenth grade) seems to get this treat- 
ment in science. Chemistry, physics, and advanced 
biology courses are electives, and clearly pan of career 
training— preparation for college or for science- 
related careers. On the whole^ social studies courses 
are not organized sequentially to train students in 
social science or for social science-related careers. 
Consequently, while science courses emphasize 
laboratory methods— although often of the follow- 
thC'Cook-book variety— there is little attention in 



social studies to social science research method- 
ologies. And, one social studies course is rarely 
**more advanced'* than another; most tend to be 
geared to a level at which nonacademically inclined 
students can obtain a passing grade and fulfill 
graduation requirements. This, too, may have 
implications for the lack of student interest. 

Females and Minorities, Those wondering what is 
happening to ethnic minority students and females in 
social studies, science, or mathematics clashes will 
not find much information in any of the three NSF- 
fundcd reports we reviewed^ The usual sex dif- 
ferences in achievement scores and enrollment in 
science and mathematics classes are mentioned, 
CSSE does report some indications of increased 
enrollment by females in science classes in the case 
study schools, but not that giris like those subiects 
any better. There are expressions of concern about 
motivation among lower socioeconomic and non- 
English-speaking minorities. But little is revealed 
about how these students fare in classrooms. In factt 
in reading the CSSE report, we often sensed a 
tendency to avoid mention of the ethnic identity of 
students. The National Survey and the Review say 
even less about the classroom experiences of ethnic 
minority students and females. 

Recapitulation, Some students may be experiencing 
social studies classes in which they use products from 
the various New Social Studies projects, actively par- 
ticipate in teacher-guided in-class and out-of-class 
learning experiences as a basis for formulating and 
learning knowledge, and take part in ^^inquiry^' 
discussions and exercises where they learn standards 
and means for validating knowledge. More likely, 
however, the students' social studies classes will be^ 
strikingly similar to those that many of us experience 
as youngsters: textbook assignments followed by 
recitation led by a teacher who, in his or her own 
way, likes students and tries to show concern for 
them— and voids controversial issues, but tries to 
pitch the class at the students* level. 

A sense of stability emerges from the three status 
studies— a lack of change in social studies instruction 
over the years that was unexpected by us, Th^s stability 
may be interp,*^ted by many social studies educators 
as an overwhelming defeat for the reform efforts of 
the 1960s and early 1970s and the irrational persis- 
tence of outmoded, dysfunctional patterns of 
materials and teaching. Such a conclusion probably, 
does not take adequate account of the complex real- 
ities of social studies in the schools. There have been 
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dramatic char^ in some school programs, and excit- 
ing teaching is going on in many places. But funda- 
mental, far-reaching changes do not occur easily in as 
vast and governmentally decentralized an enterprise 
as American public education. Also, our perspectives 
may be too limited at this point in time to judge the 
long-run impaa of that reform movement. More- 
over* some of the Stability in the social studies cur- 
riculum may reflect desirable responses to legitimate 
societal needs for the socialization of the young. Cer- 
tainly, such considerations make it clear that 
teachers' views of school and social studies a^e 
critical to an appraisal of the status and needs of 
social studies education. 

II. Teachers^ Views of Social Studies 
and Schooling 

Our impressions of teachers' views of Social studies 
^tid of schooling have been touched on in our discus- 
sion of curriculum and classroom practice. For 
example, it should come as no surprise ai this point 
that the CSSE field observers (e.g., Ch. \2) found 
teachers to be primarily concerned that their students 
learn the content, the subject matter of the field 
being studied. )n essence, although general state- 
ments of educational goals include items such as the 
development of inquiry skills, the teachers' major 
concern is with the students* learning of an acceoted 
body of knowledge. For that purpose, teachers tend 
to rely on. and believe in* the textbook as the source 
of knowledge. Textbooks are not seen as support 
materials, bui ^ the instrument of instruction by 
most social studies teachers, 

Texbooks and liu|ulry. The teachers* view of the 
textbook as authoritative undoubtedly stands in the 
way of their involving students in inquirv. But that is 
not the only factor. The hands-on. experience- 
centered learning of many inquiry-oriented curricula 
is seen a^ too demanfling of students; too much is 
often expected of students at their level of intellectual 
development and. probably even more important, 
self-discipline. From such a stance, inquiry te^iching 
is nonproductive. Time is wasted when Hudeijts arc 
allowed to formulate problems and pursue their own 
answers; and the fe^ hours for instruction arc too 
precious to be squandered in that way. There is so 
much content to be learned. 

Another faaor in social studies teachers 'views of the 
importance of transmitting knowledge as contrasted 
with teaching students to inquire and reason* is that 
they are not likely to be model inquirers themselves. 
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(Remember that a targe proportion of the teachers in 
the National Survey reported assistance with inquiry 
teaching as a need.) This should be no surprise, given 
the teachers' own schooling. Undergraduate history 
and social science college courses^ as well as 
precollege courses* rarely involve students in aaive 
consideration of penetrating questions about the 
validity of knowledge. Nor is laboratory or field 
research commonly a part of such courses. As 
elementary, secondard. or college students, prospec- 
tive teachers do not experience systematic sciemific 
or other— e,g.* ethical— inquiry, nor teachers who 
model the encouragement of such questions from 
students. The teachers^ own education conditions 
them to perceive the appropriate role of the student 
as productive— i,e.. doing assignments and learning 
content— subordinate, rather than independent 
speculative thinker and investigator. This view of 
social science and history academic role models as a 
conservative force working in opposition tothe social 
studies reform movement of the t%Os is in contrast 
with a tendency in the social studies literature to 
characterize social scientists as promoting tbe use of 
historical/scientific inquiry methods by students. 
Thb dominant influence on teachers' perspectives 
must be considered by those interested in charging 
the current mode of social studies instructions. 

Coitlroversial Issues, It would be a mistake to tNnk 
that parents are upset by social studies teachers' 
transmission-of-knowledge view of education. For 
the most pan, parents are comfortable with teaching 
aimed at passing on knowledge accumulated by 
others, rather than at encouraging students to raise 
creative challenges or tiiink critically. In fact, despite 
the long history of concern by the National Council 
for the Social Studies for academic freedom and the 
teaching of controversial issues, and the conclusion 
in the Review (Intro., Sec. 1,2) that ''social studies 
educators** agree that dealing with controvers!al 
issues in the classroom is a particularly significant 
problem for social studies teachers, few of the CSSE 
teachers reported problems in that area. Generally, 
they were quite sensitive to the values of the com- 
munity in which they taught (it appeared that, in 
faci. such sensitivity was a common criterion, explicit 
or not. in the hiring of teachers), and had little trou^ 
ble presenting their subject matter without affronting 
local feelings. Comuiunities expected that teachers 
would venture some distance into uncomfortable 
topics; but the "tactfulness** on the part of most 
teachers in handling some issues and avoiding others 
prerluced confrontation, making even the occa- 
sionally ''radtcar* teacher tolerable. 
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This avoidance or diplomatic handlitig of controver- 
sial i5su*.s by social studies teachers should not be 
viewed as cowardice or moral irresponsibility on their 
part. In fact, it fits with the view that the subject mat- 
ter of ihe textbook is the regular business of the 
classroom, from which one should not be distracted. 

Another possible explanatioii for the tendency to 
avoid controversial issues, i; occurred to us, is the 
influence of a continuing emphasis in social studies on 
history, government, and geography, Economics and 
sociology tend to be more policy/issue oriented 
disciplines; anthropology often stnkej directly at 
ethnocenirism. Or* it could be that Ote failure of 
these social sciences xo impact the curriculum is due 
to the same view that leads teachers to avoid contro- 
versial issues per se^ ^ 

Perhaps most important of all, the lack of concern 
with controversial issues squared with another cen- 
tral element in the teachers* views of their ro!c. One 
of the most consistent CSSE findings was the concern 
on the part of teachers with what was termed the 
''socialization** of their students. 

Socltlluitloii. Efforts at socialization have two dif- 
ferent but related aspects. One is primarily school- 
oriented; the other if^ citizenship-uriented. The first 
has largely to do with the preparation of students for 
'^something to come." For example, seventh graders 
have to be prepared for the eighth grade* especially 
for the eighth grade teachers* expectations^ (Failure 
to do so refkcts on both students and teachers.) 
Students also have to be ready for the skill an * vn- 
tent demands of future courses. One reason * s ihe 
central place of instructional materials* especi ■ *y the 
textbook* is the belief that preparing students for 
later success requires teaching tiiem to learn from 
such material Generally* the concern is with helping 
students learn to adapt to the schooling system, 
which it is assumed demands order and discipline for 
effective learning. 

Accompanying beliefs are that extrinsic motivation is 
essential if students are to pay attention to their 
school work. Teachers believe that the personal 
make-up of students and the home situations from 
which they come militate against a more idealistic 
reliance on intrinsic motivation. Students must learn 
to pay attention to directions* to questions, to 
classroom presentations as a basis for future lean- 
ing; learning to carry out assignments is cruc!:J for 
future success. 

Much of this socialization has a work etHic. success- 
oriented* ''middle*class** flavor. It is important for 




students to learn self-discipline, to leam to persis- 
tently try their best, to keep trying no matter how 
hard the task. Although more ^'liberal** socializers 
might put more emphasis on encouraging individual 
expression, even skepticism, teachers see it as more 
appropriate to train students to be hard working, 
bus>* polite* competitive* independent workers—and 
so on. 

Teachers consider testing to be an imponant way of 
learning if st^(t^.ts have learned the content* 
because, if they have, that is evidence that socializa- 
tion efforts have been successful. The obvious cor- 
ollary is that the iniltructional materials are used for 
socialization and that socialization is preemptive: 
Correcting behavior such a.<i daydreaming or cheating 
takes precedence over conceptual learning. 

The second aspect of socialization has to do with 
citizenship. Science teachers, as well as social studies 
teachers, advocate and try to inculcate '^American 
values**— although all will not agree on what the 
values are. A major goal is to imparr the attitudes 
that will make the students adjusted, participating 
citizens. Included are respect for the law and for the 
rights of others, and appreciation of the American 
political system. Contrary to the claims of some,* the 
CSSE investigators concluded that it would be ''in-^ 
correct to sort teachers into two groups* one of which 
teaches good courses in science and one .of which 
indoctrinates youngsters in the social customs and 
values of the community" (Ch. 16). All teachers, 
except the completely disillusioned or intimidated, 
indoctrinate— although in differein degrees, with dif- 
ferent tactics, and stressing different values. 

The teachers* perception of their role in socialization 
fits* of course* the sociological and anthropological 
view that formal schooling functions in part to 
transmit and preserve the society's values. Recognition 
of the extent to which teachers view socialization as 
important— both for school success and citi2enship— 
may help to explain why many curricular innovations 
have not been adopted. Critical thinking, inquiry, 
experience-based curricula may simply not be com- 
patible with the socialization aims of the teachers 
called upon to use them. 

Student Motivation. Along with teachers* acceptance 
of the textbook as source of knowledge* and their 
view of teacher as authoritative giver of assignments 
and preparer of students for later success* runs 
another strong finding about teachers: a msyor prob- 
lem to them is the lack of student motivation. In the 
National Survey (Ch. 10). a little over fifty percent of 
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the teachers reported }9fk of student interest in the 
subject maim to be a problem. Teachers at the various 
CSSE sites frequently mentioned motivation of stu- 
dents as a major problem. To some extent, this meant 
discipline-^e.g,, students interrupting class by 
visiting, arriving late, leaving without permission. 
But the concern is broader than student misbehavior. 
In contrast to lack of student interest ^ only twenty- 
eight percent of the social studies teachers indicated 
in the National Survey that dirficulty in maintaining 
discipline was a problem. Lack of motivation in some 
schools even manifests itself in refusal by students to 
attend school 

Teachers are concerned that the '^carrot and the 
stick'* motivation of grades doesn^t work anymore — 
if it ever did^except with bright* academically able 
students. High interest in the subject matter of course 
for its own sake makes a student seem unusual and 
may even result in alienation from peers. Particularly 
distressing to many teachers, in light of their 
textbook -socialization orientation, is what appears to 
be a recent increase in the unwillingness of students 
to accept authority* to accept textbook "truths*" to 
do their assignments or even to believe that they are 
worth doing. The sense of frustration is summed up 
on one CSSE teacher's statement (Ch. 15), that: 

ft*s almost as though we have to prove why we're 
heret why we're functioning, (They as much as say:) 
'What makes you think you have anything of value 
to teach us?* You know, I get the feeling many times 
that Vm on the defensive as Q teacher. It isn 'r enough 
that f stand up and say, 'This is your assignment,* f 
almost feel as though I have to prove it, to prove that 
there's vofwe in doing it, other than the fact that I just 
want them to do u,^ 

Teachers who have tried to motivate students by try- 
ing to make their courses more ''relevant'^ have often 
not found the resuhs to be any better. Anticipating 
what a variety of youngsters will find of interest on 
any one day is no simple task; on the other hand, the 
students' view of what learnings might be useful to 
them in the future are often very limited. 

Although the lack of interest and motivation seems 
to perplex teachers, we picked up no feeling that it 
moved teachers to examine the basic assumptions 
from which they teach. Teachers do not seem to see a 
relattonshit) between their textbook/subject matter 
focus, passive student learning, and their uses of the 
curriculum for socialization and the motivation 
problem. Nor did we find any indication that 
teachers are concerned about the level of cognitive 



development that students might need to deal mcan^ 
ingfully with the abstract material of textWoks. This 
apparent lack of awareness and refleaiveness has 
implication for teacher preparation programs that 
bear attention by the profession. 

The "Btslcst" Teachers, as well as administrators 
and parents, seem tobe dear about onething: the impor- 
tance of the ''basics*'— arithmetic and, especially for 
social studies teachers, re<iding^as major deter- 
minants of learning. From reading some profession^ 
journals, one might get the impression that concern 
with basics such as reading is being forced on social 
studies teachers who are "really" concerned with 
more "fundamental basics," such as critical thinking 
for citizenship. Some teachers do consider skills that 
they teach, other than reading* tobe "basic,'* But, as 
we have noted above, an overwhelming impression is 
that most social studies teachers see textbook con- 
tent, not higher reasoning processes* as important. 
Obviously, teaching based on written materials must 
rely heavily on student reading. The cry, "back to 
basics/^ especially in regard to reading, is most fre- 
quently not viewed by social studies teachers as a 
threat, but as congruent with their recognition that 
reading is essential to other learning. Furthermore, 
reading tends to be seen as a prerequisite, not a skill 
that might be learned through involvement in other 
learning. Again, the allocation of time to the basics 
of reading and writing cuts into that for social studies 
at the elementary level. But the importance of the 
emphasis is supported by junior high and senior high 
teachers. 

Ill, Divergent Views of Academicifiiis« 
Curriculum Developers^ and Teachers 

What appears to be a different perspective on the 
"back to basics" movement is but one symptom of 
the generally discordant relationship between 
classroom teachers and university subject matter 
specialists. The interests and orientations of the two 
groups are different in ways that came through strik- 
inglyt particularly in the CSSE report. In fact, their 
views of what is important in social studies education 
are often so dissimilar that it is as if teachers and 
university social studies educators were dealing with 
two dit'ferent worlds of schooling. 

We have noted above the concerns of teachers with 
socialization, and with having students leatn 
knowledge as ii is presented in the textbook. 
Teachers also are anxious about classroom manage- 
ment, and use content to that end-— for example, 
assigning extra homework to punish rule breakers or 
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giving good grades for being quiet and working hard. 
As part of the ongoing system of schooling, their 
own leachers imbued ihose values and norms in them 
as students. And now they have returned to par- 
ticipate in and contribute to the functioning of a 
system they learned to take for granted. They desire 
the approval of other teachers, just as other teachers 
seek their approval. They do not want to look 
inefTective in the eyes of their principal, for that 
could have consequences more serious tiian social 
disapprobation— such as transfer to another, less 
desirable school in a big district. Students and 
parents are part of the school's social sysiem, loo, 
and teachers seek their respect and approval— just as 
all of us desire ihc approval of the important 
''others** in our lives. Most of these significant 
"others'* for teachers share the same concerns for 
socialization, for orderly schools, for student 
knowledge as reflected tn tests over textbook content 
(even the parents who found similar social studies 
classes to be boring when they were students), and 
for knowing the "basics'* before going on to more 
advanced things such as conducting investigations 
and conceptualizing on one's own as a siudent. 

The common complaint of teachers about "ivory 
tower'' professors takes on particular meaning in 
light of ihese concerns of leachers. It is not just, or 
perhaps so much^ that education professors don't 
know much about how to teach a particular subject 
matter area (as teachers often say); it appears to be 
more that thr professors' concerns are with other 
styles, different ways of organizing curricula, distinc- 
tions between social science and social studies educa^ 
tion, appropriate philosophies of history, and crit- 
iques of textbook pale tn the face of the personal 
ques of textbook pale in the face of the personal 
concerns of teachers who must manage groups of 
studems lo fulfill system goals so as to survive 
Oiterally, in some schools) and gain the respect of 
students, other teachers, administrators, and 
parents. Teachers do noi see an epistemological link 
between course content and maintaining classroom 
control that university professors do not comprehend 
or appreciate. It is simply that teachers need, or 
believe they need, to use content in certain ways to 
achieve their goals and university professors fre- 
quently fall to appreciate those goals or the tech^ 
niques. From ihe leachers' potm of view, professors 
are often unprepared to provide appropriate preservice 
training, inservice assistance, or ne^ curricula. 

In short, the teacher's beliefs and the demands of the 
schoo} as asocial system are largely incompatible with 



the norms of the university sc^olarship system and 
with the norms of teaching espoused by trainers of 
teachers. Teachers and professors of history and 
social science both value content. But the university 
professor usually sees the discipline's conclusions as 
the ."^nds of learning and eschews the use of content 
for management and socialization purposes. The 
teachers and the professors assume, therefore, dir 
ferent outcomes from the study of the academic sub* 
ject. At the same time, teachers' treatment of subject 
it\atter as a means to the major goal of socialization 
is viewed by social studies specialists as inappropriate 
and dysfunaional, a necessary evil at best. Of 
course, it is not that the social studies specialists or 
the history and social science professors are against 
socialization; they are just interested in socializing in 
different directions. 

If this portrayal is correct, it makes understandable 
teachers' reluctance about, even hostility toward^ 
efforts of university professors^ even history and 
social science professors,* to assist them; and it helps 
explain why that "intelligentsia"— except through the 
textbooks they write-^has little reforming effect on 
what happens in social studies classrooms, and why 
other teachers and parents do have an influence. 
Teachers may not often express their concerns clearly 
(and the specialists tend to reject them when they do)^ 
but they are clear about the sources to which they can 
turn to for he)p^ Ahhough the National Survey (Ch. 4) 
indicated that teachers do repon (hat college 
courses are an important source of information 
about new curriculum materials, other teachers are 
the more frcque^^ily reported source. Inservice train- 
ing, including summer institutes, is seen as most 
helpful, according to CSSE, when the emphasis is not 
on revamping the teacher's conceptualizations, but 
on talking with other teachers and sharing "bags of 
tricks^' for classroom use. 

Supervisory Persontid. The feeling of uselcssncss, 
even animosity, toward university professors is also 
often extended toward district supervisory personnel 
For example, in the National Survey, about thiny 
percent of the teachers said they needed no help with 
learniiig new teaching methods or obtaining informa* 
tion about instructional materials, and slightly over 
fortv percent indicated they did not receive adequate 
supervisory assistance in these areas. Part of the dif- 
ficulty, according to CSSE. fs that school support 
systems— inservice training and the resource person- 
nel at the district level— are weak. Staffs are inade- 
quate in number, with supervisors given many dif- 
ferent responsibilities on top of having 200 or more 
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teachers to work with. Much of the supervisor^ 
teacher contact is through bulletins sent from the 
central office— about planning to be done by com- 
mittets, about schedules, and about obligatory in- 
service sessions with outside consultants. Intention- 
ally or not, indeed, central office personnel and 
teachers often seem to isolate themselves from each 
other. 

The staffs are weak in the teachers' eyes in other 
ways. A basic reason that teachers tend to pay little 
heed to supervisors and their inservice programs is 
that they don't view these persons as informed about 
the realities of the classroom. Supervisors and con^ 
sultants tend not to deal with the teacher's real and 
difficult teaching problems^such as keeping lessons 
going in the face of the inattention and disruptions of 
unmotivated children^ adapting curricular materials 
to achieve socialization goals for which they had not 
been designed. It is not that teachers don't want help; 
rather it is that they want "good** help, assistance 
that is responsive to th^ir teaching situation as they 
see it, for they believe that they are best equipped to 
know what their needs are. And the more graduate 
work the central office person has done, the more 
likely it is that his or her views of schooling will not 
be in accord with the teachers' view of the realities of 
the classroom. From the teacher's point of vtew, 
advanced graduate work can hardly be expected to 
make the supervisor more helpful when it involve^i 
learning beliefs and attitudes about pedagogy and 
content that are dissonant with the teachers* own 
views^ and when, as the CSSE report notes, there is 
no theory of instruction available that deals with the 
diversity of uses to which teachers put subject matter 
in the actual clasi^room situation. 

The Fate of CurTicttlura Projects. Appreciation for 
the viewpoint of teachers also can, as noted above, 
help explain the fate of the New Social Studies 
materials. A major purpose of federal funding for 
currkulum development was to provide dbtricts and 
teachers with alternative offerings from which to 
choose. Although some debate the extent to which an 
adequate breadth of alternatives have been provided, 
certainly the goal has been met to a fair degree. But 
great numbers of distrXt^ :^nd teachers have chosen 
not to use the new materials. '*Sour grapes" does not 
seem a plausible explanation; there t^ no reason to 
believe that any great number of social studies 
teachers rejected the new curricula becaui^c they had 
not been involved in the curriculum development 
projects or training institutes. Unadopting teachers 
are generally not obstructionists. Instead, it is simply 



more appropriate to them to continue doing what 
they have done before— practices consistent with 
their own values and beliefs and those they perccivct 
probabt>' accurately, to be those of their commun- 
ities- The new materials just don*i "fit." 

Teachers judged^the new materials as likely to work 
only in exceptional situations, with elite groups of 
students who had attained the basics and perhaps 
more important^ proper self*discipline. They saw. or 
sen*^, when they were aware of the new materials^ 
the contradictions between the developers' purposes 
and their own^the emphasis in the new materials on 
contentt on reasoning and inquiry, and* consequenttyt 
the different use of subject matter. Not only was 
the achievement of goals they thought important 
threatened by the materials, but their central 
classroom expeaations (e.g,» everyone quiet and 
working on the same assignment) and management 
techniques were challenged. Some of the support by 
teachers for the '*back to basics*' movement may 
even be interpreted as reaction to the demands of the 
curriculum reform anempts of the 196(h;^the new 
topics and content organizations, ant* untisuat 
leaching roles not only seemed difficuh to carry out 
but flew in the face of the teachers' view of the needs 
of students and the school. 

Realities. If this portrayal of dissonance between 
teachers, on the one hand, and professors^ super* 
visors, and curriculum developers, on the othert sug^ 
gests to the reader that our sympathies lie with the 
teachers* you are correct . Undoubtedly, some 
teachers are incompetent or unwilling to exert the 
effon necessary for good teaching. But reading the 
CSSE report has recalled our own days in precoJIege 
classrooms and reminded us of the difference between 
what is and what could be. Too often what we readt 
and hear, and propound ourselves in the educational 
literature and at professional meetings represents an 
ideal which may not. and perhaps should not, be 
attainable. The legitimacy of socialization goals, 
although understood by anthropologists and 
sociologists, has not been examined adequately by 
those concerned with formal conceptualizations of 
social studies education and used to set a realistic 
context for teacher education and currkulum 
development. 

Moreover, it is not just the obligations of universal 
public education that have been given short shrift by 
curriculum developers and teacher educators* but the 
constraints as well To change one's perspective from 
that of reformer of schooling and student learning to 
that of teacher confronted with managing/directing 



the instniction of several sroups of secondary school 
students each day (or one group of elementary school 
youngsters for several hours)-*all to be done in the 
context or panicutar school building, district, and 
community betiers and values— raises serious ques- 
tions dbout ttie limited Intentions or teacher 
educators and curriculum developers. Theories and 
reform ideas meet hard realities. For example, con* 
sider the potential consternation of a teacher urged to 
use an inquiry approach to teach five or six targe 
classes daily, each containing many students who do 
not want to be where they are and Tor whom that 
class is only one or their classroom experiences dur- 
ing the day and over the years. The demands of 
system mainte^tance — or classroom, the school, the 
district, and the society— ^it seems to us. have not 
been adequately addressed in schema for curriculum 
development and teacher education. Failure to 
address such primary concerns has been a consistent 
failure from the Progressive Education Movement in 
the early Twentieth Century to the compaency-based 
teacher education movement of today. Reform to be 
effective, must be based on the recognition that 
teachers operate with a total system, which must be 
mobilized and revamped if Individual teachers are to 
make striking modifications in their students* social 
studies experiences. 

.This discussion brings us back to the purpose of this 
paper: To share impressions of the three NSF^funded 
status studies of science education in targe part to 
encourage others to mine the wealth of material there. 
It should be evident that we believe the reports to be 
"must*' reading for social studies teacher educators, 
supervisors, curriculum developers, and researchers. 
But what about social studies teachers? Is there 
anything of interest and imponance for them? 

In terms of praaical, helpful suggestions for teachers 
to deal with those very real, personal teaching prob- 
lems to ^hich we have referred, the reports have little 
to offer. But for all of the teachers who wonder in 
moments of quietness what it is all about, and 
whether their commitments and frustrations are 
shared by teachers beyond their own immediate 
school building, the CSSE case studies can be 
valuable reading. They offer the opportunity to share 
in the thinking, beliefs, practices of teachers from 
around the country, in teaching situations similar to 
and different from one^s own. to judge the extent to 
which one^s own perspectives are shared, to develop 
an increasingly conscious sense of oneself as a 
teacher in a bureaucratic, universal education sys- 
tem, to examine---and perhaps, to reaffirm— one's 
role in that system. 



We do not propose that teachers read CSSE because 
it will revolutionize their teaching or ^ake them 
more open to the perspectives of teacher educators 
and curriculum developers at variance with their 
own. To the contrary, we suggest that the case studies 
will often help social studies teachers sec that their 
concerns are shared by other teachers and to senfe 
the legitimacy of their classroom perspectives. Our 
point IS not that the status quo should be reinfor^^ed. 
but that proposals for change can best be evaluated 
and impletnented when those who must play '4 central 
role understand and value their own position. 
Teachers have too long been on the defr»isive against 
the "intelligentsia." If teachers and professors and 
curriculum developers can become ir^ore conscious of 
teachers* beliefs and values, and of the origin and 
fuitcticiality of those beliefs and values as an inte- 
gral pan of the socialization function of mass 
education, then the groundwork may be laid for more 
realistic, effeaive definition and solulion of 
instructional problems. 

Teacher education and curriculum development need 
not undennine the teacher's management position, or 
appear to teachers to dq so. Many of the goals of the 
Ne^ Social Studies can be taught in ways that take 
into account the realities of the cl95Sroom. But some 
of those goals may have to be modified in light of the 
purposes aitd realities of public education: and social 
studies teachers may decide that their beliefs and 
values also need modification to confront their own 
concerns about Student motivation and to satisfy edu* 
cational goals they deem imponant. The consistent 
student reports that social studies is unlnterescing and 
the teachers* own concern about motlvatittg students 
to learn suggest, for example, the need to re-examine 
the assumptions underlying textbook ^recitation teach- 
ing. At the same time, it would be naive at this point 
to advocate that the textbook be abandoned as a cen- 
tral instructional tool, or to argue that to do so would 
solve the pr<4)lem^ of student motivation. Why the 
textbook has remained the central tool and how to 
utilize that form to achieve a wider range of educa* 
tional goals are questions that have not been adequately 
addressed by social studies educators. Answers to 
both must take into account the social content of 
classroom teaching. 

IV. Research 

Elementary and secondary school teachers are not 
much aware of educational research. Nor are they 
much influenced by research findings, largely 
because the findings usually have little practical 
importance for theclassroom. Instructional research 




in social studies education is aimed at such matters 
as the erfects of difr?rent teaching methods, the char- 
acteristics of teachers, and the content of textbooks. 
How to handle the difficult problems of classroom 
management that teachers find pressing and how to 
accomplish the socialization goals which teachers 
believe are important have not been matters of inter- 
est to researchers. By contrast, behavidr modiftca- 
tion research seems to have impactol classrooms, 
especially those laughi byspecia) education teachers, 
because of its ready application to classroom 
management problems* 

Even tf sodat studies teachers were generally concerned 
with questions about how to teach students to be 
creative, independent thinkers, or how to sequence 
learning activities to achieve higher order cognitive 
and affective outcomes, the research literature would 
probably provide them little assistance in their 
efforts. The Review confirmed in great detail what 
commentators on research in social studies education 
have noted before: the research knowledge in the 
field is basically in disarray. There are few cumu- 
lative* findings of either praaical or theoretical 
significance. Most of the research (as in science 
education) is done by doctoral candidates and is not 
done from a theoretical base nor using a strategy 
designed or likely to build knowledge based on 
related, repltcative studies. The conclusions in the 
Review are feptete with indications of areas of 
interest to social studies educators (not necessarily 
elementary and secondary school teachers) in 'ch 
there is a lack of studies, inclusive fmdings, or unex- 
plained conflicting results. Syntheses of past research 
have not been particularly productive, either. The 
Review does suggest that syntheses of researcK on 
carefully delimited topics, relying on research beyond 
that in social studies education, might be productive. 
However, we have serious doubts that the reseat*.^ 
base is there. 'Vaiting for someone to analyze and 
wring the meaning out of it,** 

This IS not the place for an in-depth exploration of 
alternative research strategies and approaches. Social 
studies educators who are interested in such matters, 
though, should find the three reports to be pro- 
vocative reading. One can hardly read the Review 
without being struck by the massive lack of cumula- 
tiveness of social studies education research, Reading 
the Review in the context of the CSSE report also 
drove home the crucial point mentioned above— the 
unresponsiveness of most social studies instructional 
research to the problems and interests of classroom 
teachers, 
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We Also found ourselves drawn, to the contrast 
between the National Survey— well designed and exe* 
cuted, but sterile in its remoteness" from the 
classroom— and the richness of the CSSE approach. 
Survey research undoubtedly has its place as a means 
of gathering tntormation, although it also certainly 
has been much overdone as a research form, espe- 
cially for doctoral dbsertations. But as a toot for 
determining the status of science education, in the 
sense of what is happening to students in science 
classrooms, the survey data seem to be a pale, remote 
representation when placed next to the CSSE ethno- 
graphic data* Ethnographic research minimizes 
prestruetured expectations and questions. It relies for 
its data on fiekJ observers who are not aloof, 
detached empiricists, but involved, if analytical, par- 
ticipants in the setting of interei^t. The CSSE case 
studies vary in quality. But generally their personal 
vignettes and on-the-spot interpretations provide a 
strong feeling of reality that is impossible to capture 
through questionnaires and observational instru- 
ments. And the synthesis Chapters in which the find- 
ings from the eleven case studies were integrated and 
discussed contribute to a ''holistic*' feeling for the 
teacher's classroom life that is impressive. 

In recent years, several authors ha^ commended 
ethnographic research methods to the educational 
research profession, and to social studies education 
researchers in particular. The CSSE report is^ to our 
knowledge, the first major attempt to apply ethno- 
graphy to research in social studies education, and it 
vindicates those advocates. We hope that there will 
be more studies from that perspective in the future, 

U is important to remember, of course, thai the 
CSSE case studies are carried out and synthesized by 
trained^ experienced field observers. The project per- 
sonnel were wel! aware of problems of methodology 
such as the differing frames of reference and the 
varying data-gathering styles brought to the sites by 
the various observer-participants. Moreover, eleven 
sites were studied— a time-consuming, expensive ven- 
ture. Clearly university or school district researchers 
without ethnographic training or experience should 
be cautious so that efforts to capitali;!e on the poten- 
tial of ethnography do not resulL.in.an_adulterated 
paradigm and invalid findings. Equally important* T\ 
would be an error for doctoral candidates ill-trained 
in ethnography and without competent supervision 
to rush out to do limited field studies (limited in 
theoretical base and/or in number and/or represen- 
tativeness of sites). The dangers of wasted research 
effort and no less with the ethnographic approach. 
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and because so mu£h relies on personal perceprive- 
ness and insist, perhaps the dangers are greater 

We would not want anyone to take our affection fo^ 
the ethnographic approach^ ^s used for CSSE, to 
mean that we think other types of research should be 
abondoned^ To the contrary, we are arguing for 
acceptance of the legitimacy of a greater variety of 
research approaches. Concurrently, more adequate 
conceptualizations of the research process are needed* 
taking into account strategies for knowledge-theory 
development. The development of research design 
paradigms appropriate to the schooling context and 
clarifying the choice's among approaches depending 
on the problem and/or the stage of knowledge 
development is a major task awaiting those interested 
in promoting the productivity of instructional 
research in social studies. Of course, the questions 
are much broader and more difficult than when to 
use an ethnographic, or seme other approach. They 
go to the heart of the meaning of science and its 
relevance and adaptability to the demands of build- 
ing sound, systematic knowledge about instruction. 
Such matters deserve a great deal more consideration 
than can be given them here. 

V. Conclusions 

n seems wise, although probably unnecessary, to 
remind the reader once again that we ;*re very much 
aware of the dtfTiculties and dangers of presenting 
summaries and presentations based on such quantity 
and diversity of data as are available in the three 
NSF'funded reports on the status of science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies education. It is not 
just a matter of the validity of our interpretations, 
but of our conscious and unintentional selectivencss 
in deciding what to comment upon. The authors of 
the CSSE report note that a question was raised 
about their failureto elaborate on the preponderance 
of male teachers at the secondary level; but they 
indicated that that point had not surfaced soon enough 
as a salient problem m their interpretive frame of 
reference. Such question will undoubtedly be raised 
about this par>er. too. For example, we have chosen 
not to deal with the question of artiuilation— either 
verticaL i.e.* tiom course lo course, or horizontal. 
-i,e.^from school-to school ThisTTiay s^cm a strange 
oversight in tight of the frequerlt concern with scope 
and sequence on the part of those who write about 
social studies education. The CSSE report (Ch. 13. 14, 
19) does have some things to say about articulation- 
its frequent absence, the lack of teacher or parental 
concern about it, (he possibility that it may not even 



be wise if done as specifically by individual districts. 
This one topic is illustrative of the variety of issues 
for which relevant data can be found in the reports, 
depending on the interests of the reader, Ihough we 
may have chosen to emphasis other matters which 
took on salience for us in our reading and discussions. 

It is also imponant to recall that the intended aud- 
ience for this paper is not the National Science 
Foundationi but social studies educators. And the 
purpose of the paper is not to critique the National 
Survey, the Review, and CSSE studies. Rather, it is 
to summarize the reports and present interpretations 
of the status and need of social studies education to 
the extent possible in a brief chapter. In developing 
our impressions of social studies education from 
reading and discussing the reports; biast as already 
noted, has probably been inevitable. In particular, 
our discussions of status will imply needs. Perhaps 
the obvious bears restatement; however: facts do not 
speak for themselves^ and there is nothing in the data 
itself that dictates needs or points toward specific 
desired changes. Such conclusions depend on the 
value assumptions that one brings to the data. For 
e\amph, we found the report to pomay social 
studies education as dominated by textbook -recitation 
type teaching (alt nough a variety of methods are being 
used). We consciously strtved to avoid turning 
that generalization into a value judgmem^especialty 
the common one among professors that, ipso facto, 
social studies instruction is inadequate and attempts 
must be made to change it. We have alluded to the 
possible functionality of the socialization purposes 
tor which teachers use content, and the textbook as 
the embodiment of subject matter learnings. We have 
pointed out the demands and the constraints of 
public universal education— including societal expec- 
tations and the reality that teachers face each day 
w'orking with classes of youngsters who have varying 
goals and expectations, and many of who jfiot onl^ 
lack interest in the specific content of the course but 
in schooling in general. We have also mentioned that 
teachers are concerned about the lack of student 
motivation. We have noted, too. that we lack ade- 
quate answer^to questions about the effects of 
textbook-centered instruction in social studies. And 
thaMb^ questions themselves call for more careful 
consideration OM*e legitimate socialization func* 
tions of the school a^the formal education institution 
for the society. V 

So, our intent in portraying has not been to imply 
goodness or badness. Why things are as they arc, and 
to what extent they are functional, are important 



unanswered QueMions. This line of inquiry suggeMs 
thai e<lueational research should undergo a signiti- 
eant shift in orientation. Discussions of the produc- 
tivity of educational research ha\c commonK been 
framed in terms of its influence in changing praciice, 
Jackson and Kieslar"^ ha\e expressed well the tiecd to 
challenge that traditional per*ipc^;tiTe, referring to the 
narrowness in educational research because of 

ihe almost total ahsorpnoh with the ^oat of improv- 
ing practice and discovering better techniques. We 
seldom ask whether educators mt^ht now be dotn^ as 
wetf as can be done in mduv aspects of their 
endeovor. We mi^ht pay more attention to the 
possibility that educators may deserve and benefit 
greatty front some external confirmation of the 
appropriateness of much of what they are doin^. 

Of cx>urse, the point is not to argue for the uncritical 
acceptance of current practices, but to suggest that 
more attention be gj\cn to research aimed at dis- 
covering and \erifymg their positive effects. Such 
research must rest on the careful examination of the 
assumptions underlying our evaluations of school 
practieesJ Moreover, the findings that result may 
challenge many of those assumptions. 

Consideration of current instructional practice leads 
to some concluding comments on the importance of 
the teacher as the key to the experiences that students 
have in social <;tudics. Hov* teachers handle ctir- 
ricular deds ion-making and shape their classrooms 
might be affetted by greater awareness on thetr part 
of their pivotal role not onis in determining the cur- 
riculum for their students but* in the aggregate, shap- 
ing social studies education in the United States, As 
with any of us, wc susfU'ct that teachers are usuall> so 
close to. scf'enmeshed in, their own situations that it 
is difficult for them to ' stand back" to anals/c what 
is happening and set it in broader perspccti\c 
Reading the CSSt report m partictilar could help 
teachers gain insight int<) the power of thecumtil.itixc 
decision ihev and their colleagues make, 

Moreo\cr, the sense of the rcalit> of the classroom 
h>r teachers that comes from reudini; the case sttidics 
could be mxaltiablc for disirtct stiper\Kors who wish 
to tinderstand teachers' concerns in order to work 
better with thc*m, professors considering appri>priatc 
approaches to preser\ ice and inserx ice icMchcr educa- 
tion, and ctirrictittim dcxelopcrs who wish thcrr 
de\cU>pmcnts lo be used in the classroom. In each 
casi\ the case studies siigjicst Jiypoihcses lo be tested 
as a basis for more effecti\c ussistanee teachers. 
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The \iew of teachers as the key to student learnit^g 
and the potential of the CSSE sttidy for use in 
perspe^:fi\c-shaping and h>pothcsis-formulation also 
suggest, wc t>elic\ c, that teachers themselves should be 
more central figures in research in social stitdies 
education— btit not onl> as * stibjects." More care- 
ful l> designed studies of teachers* beliefs, xatues, and 
expectations are needed as a basis for understanding 
what docs and can happen in social studies class- 
rooms. But teachers should not be ireatcxl exclusively 
as "subjects*' in research studies. They should be 
partners in the research enterprise. The>^ should be 
brought into studies as knowledgeable '^informants"— 
in the positive sense of sources of otherwise unob- 
tainable Information about the icalittes that condition 
the use and effectiveness of teaching methods and 
materials. EQualty important, teachers should be 
involved to a n.uch greater extent in the process of 
defining needed research. Such a research partner- 
ship need not sub\ert researchers' interests in theory- 
' de\elopment— vthich have not borne much fruit to 
date; it could help to build linkages so that instruc- 
tional research in social studies \votild have greater 
pavoffs for school practice. 

Teachers can tell others, and each other, much more 
about teaching than we have asked or attowed them 
to do. Teachers do, in particular, respect other 
teachers* insights into instructional problems. Pro- 
fessional mechanisms are needed for capitalizing on 
the \alidity of teacher knowledge for other teachers- 
Some of the CSSE case studies led us to think of the 
brief case reports m medical journals in which 
medical doctors describe their treatment of difficult 
or unusual cases. Those reports are somewhat akin to 
the Classroom Tc^cher\ **ldca*' Notebook that is a 
regular feature in Social Edutvtion. But the 
Notebook, like most professional" efforts at assist- 
ing; tca^jhcr^, is curriculum-ortented; the class- 
mom management and socialization cx>ncerns of 
s;icial studies teachers tend not to get dealt with. On a 
much broader scale, attempts to assist teachers— 
whetlier on the part of the National Science Founda- 
lion, the V S. Office of Education, or the NCSS 
ricid Scr\ices Board— need to t;ip more explicitly 
both iJic concerns and the expertise of teachers. 

Perhaps the most fttime! wav to end this paper is with 
our o\cralt impression of social studies edtication in 
the 1970s. That impression is one of contrasts and 
CYintradictioTis, Amidst man> impressions of change 
(espcciallv when one reads the profes>ionul jotirnals, 
heurs the protests of parents in ''innovative*' 
districts, attcttds section nicvtuigs ;ii the annual 
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meetings of NCSS— i.c ^ viw? the "tip of the 
iceberg/' so to speak), the three NSF-funded status 
studies tndicatol that there has been great stability in 
the social studies curriculum. For instance, there had 
been considerable publicity in recent years about 
New Social Studies t«speciaHy NSF) curriculum proh 
ects. Nevertheless, those who graduated from high 
school twenty years ago or more would, if they 
visited their local schools, typically find social studies 
classes to be similar to those they had experienced. 
Yet the perception of overall stability should not be 
allowed to mask significant changes that have occur- 
red >n some districts. Nor do we mean to avoid ques- 
tions of limited perspective. Have there been change^! 
not recognized by those of us dose to the scene, in 
terms of both involvement and point in time? And. 
how does one judge the perceived stability against 
societal and professional needs for maintenance and 
continuity, as well as for critical social and profes- 
sional inquiry? Such questions are an intimate part of 
the contrasts and contradictions in social studies 
education. 

There also is much diversity and variety in what goes 
on in social studies classrooms, at the same time that 
there is much sameness. Individual teachers are free 
to do things differently, and what is expected of 
Mudents differs somewhat from district to district 
and from teacher to teacher, but the same textbooks 
are used in a course ''sequence** that varies little 
from location to location. The result is considerable 
uniformity across the country— a locally accepted 
nationwide curriculum— so that students face fe^ 
problems on continuity in moving from district to 



district, no more so than moving from one school to 
another within a district. Yet, the clay-by*day social 
studies experiences of youngsters often vary 
dramatically, evxn in adjacent classrooms. 

To sum up. social studies education is not as good as 

some would claim, but not as bad as others would 

complain. Despite a lack of interest in, even an 

apathy towards, social studies <as well as school in 

general), most students find school a comfortaUe 

place to be. This may be in large part because, despite 

the disinclination of teachers to reckon with the 

apparent contradiction between their belief tEiat they 

know what is good for students, what students need^ 

to kno%' and how they learn best, and their prevailing 

concern for the lack of student motivation, teachers 

do like their students and are concerned about them 

l>ersonaIly as well as scholasticalty. Teachers do want 

to do 7i good job; they work hard under a great deal 

of pressure: apparently, only a few do not give a full 

measure of effort. So there are in the three NSF proj- 

ect repons reasons for optimism and confidence, 

mixed with what many will find to be reasons for 

dismay, even apprehension. Regardless of your 

stance and your reactions to our impressions, we 

believe that the reports of the three NSF-funded 

studies can be of use to you in constructing your own 

future in social studies edut'ation. 

« « « « 

To gi\e readers an idea of the national distribution of 
the CSSE Sites and to help them identify case studies 
that might be of panicular interest to them» brief 
descriptions of the sites from the CSSE report are 
listed below: 



CJtapttr is 
Vol. I of 

^ CSSE Rcp<»ri Code Nime CtescripitQii 

1 RIVER ACRES Suburb of Houston 

2 FALL RIVER Small city in Colorado 

' 3 ALTE Suburb of a large Midwestern city 

4 \BRT Consolidated district in rural Illinois 

5 URBANVILLE Metropolitan community of the Pacific Northwest 

6 PINE CITY Rural community in Alabama 

7 WESTERN CITY Small city in middle California 

8 COLUMBUS Columbus. Ohio, scfipol district 

9 ARCHIPOLIS Eastern middle seaboard city 

10 VORTEX Small city in Pennsylvania 

11 GREATER BOSTOt^ Urban section in metropolitan Boston 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 



Mathematics Teaching Today: 
Perspectives from 
Three NatiomU Surveys 



Iftmcs T. Fey' 



Introduction 



If teachers^ parents^ and students in your commumty 
were asked to identify the strengths and weakness in 
school mathematics today» would (he resulting dis- 
cussion yield sentiments like those in the following 
quotations? 

Would you hear secondary mathematics teachers 
sayiag» 

IMp o/jfer excellent training for the college-bound... 
FoT all students we offer the discipline that comes 
from a rigorous regimen of study. (3-2:11)* 

We've found that traditional methods of instruction 
work. This is the way it was taught to us in high 
school and the way it was taught in college and the 
way it works for us... I don't think kids can handle 
inquiry... They just don't have the background or 
sophistication. (3-2:11) 

The problem most common to us teachers is that we 
can't keep real algebra exciting for the students. 
When the students ask, Wow am I going to use this 
stuff?' our usual answer is foggy. The only mswer is 
in higher mathematics. (3-1:69) 

What is lacking in the textbook is applied mathe- 
matics. Even the average text goes into properties. A 
kid just does not have to know *commutative* and 
'distributive* io function in the world. (3-1:68) 

Hard and boring. That's why I got into math. Trying 
to figure out how to make it not boring. I have been 
disillusioned. It b a drag. (3-1:106) 



* On behalf of an od hoc NCTM comntnitcc the membcfs of vvhich 
were J^mes T. Fcy« Jeremy Kilpatrick^ Catherine Tobiti^ aiKj 
Harry Tunis. 

*The reference scheme is explained at the end of the paper. The 
basic pattern ^ Source Chapter ^ Page) 



Reading will panic most of our kids in math^ even 
some of the (best). If two sentences are given to direct 
students in a mathematics problem^ not more than 
two of thirty can go directly to the work. I don V have 
time to teach statement problems. We spend too 
much^time on theory and not enough on statement 
problems in this curriculum. So we are losing a , 
chance to develop a child's reasoning ability. State- 
ment problems are the key. (3-1:71) 

Would your teaching colleagues in science complain 
about your students? 

/ can see the results of the new math on all the 
students l*ve had here. As sophomores, they don*t 
k/iow how to do long division (and) most don't know 
how to figure up percentages. It really shocks me ... 
they're lost to science as far as math is concerned. 
(}^) 

Would elementary school teachers echo those com- 
plaints about recent changes in curricula and 
materials? 

Modern mathematics? I dislike it.. (The text) shows 
three ways when one will do. The brass t^^cks are 
learning addition and subtraction. That'slt. (3-1:31) 

This book has too much esoteric garbage in it. It is 
simply too hard. The geometry is silly (to try and 
teach) even for our best third graders. So we all skip, 
it. (3-1:33) 

We are fortunate not to have gone way out for the 
new math, ^e have stuck to the basics throughout it 
all and the results that are coming in show we were 
right. (3-1:33) 

Would parents express the following kind of support, 
for current programs? 

My kids understand the basic number system much 
better than I ever did at their age... They know, for 
instance* what multiplication is^ rather than just 
knowing some tables by heart. In the long run l*m 
sure this will be a big advantage to them, especially 
when they come to take algebra or calculus. (3-6:52) 



Thwc reports appeared onginaliy respectively in The Mafhfrttaftcs Teacher, Volume 72, Number 7, October \919. and jn Th^Arnhmeiic 
TeQcher. Volume 27. Number 2, October 1979, 
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What might students say? Would they repeat the 
following thoughts? 

l*m in level three. That means they won*t teach us 
algebra. They will only teach ws what we have already 
had. Math is learning over and over what you already 
know and keep forgetting. (3-1:72} 

I haven*t heard anyone, anyone except a mathe- 
matics teacher say that math is great. You gotta 
know how to figure your income tax, how to get 
money from banks, how to buy or sell stuff know 
(ht stock market and maybe a couple other things 
^ and that is it. (3-1:110) 

If these comnients reflect the situation you meet in 
planning and teaching mathematics, your concerns 
are shared by many other mathematics teachers 
across the United States. Each quotation was taken 
from a fascinating series of studies completed recently 
uttder the auspices of the National Science Foundation 
(NSF). 

For several yearsi debate over goals, pr-actices, and 
effectiveness of science and mathematics education 
has swirled throughout public and professional 
education meetings and publications. Much of the 
controversy has been sparked by disagreement over 
the value and impact of curricular and instructional 
innovations whose development was supported 
heavily by the federal government through NSF, the 
Office of Education (USOE) and the National 
Institute of Education (NIE). The NSF contribution 
alone reached a high of $40 nnllion per year for. 
teacher education and $20 million per year for 
curriculum development in J968. 

To assess theJmpact of those efforts and to identify 
some activities likely to yield valuable improvements 
in education during the next ten years» NSF commis- 
^oned three exten^ve studies of current and recent 
practices and basic needs in science, mathematics^ 
and social science. The first study in each area was to 
be a comprehensive critical review of the literature on 
curriculum, instruction, evaluation, and teacher 
education from 1933 to 1973. The review for mathe- 
matics was conducted by Marilyn Suydam and Alan 
Osborne at Ohio State University., The second study 
was a collection of surveys directed at teachers, 
administrators^ parents, and studef.is tn grades YiAl. 
The surveys were directed by Iris Weiss at the 
Research Triangle Institute (RTI). The third strdy 
was a collection of case studies in selected schools 
and districts, r^tudies carried out by educators with 
various observational and analytic approaches to the 



investigation of schools. These case studies, coor- 
dinated by Robert Stake and Jack Easley at the 
University of Illinois, also employed a small scale 
questionnaire survey to confirm generalizations from 
the several case study sites. The resuhs of these 
diverse attempts to describe and explain school 
mathematics today have been published in an impos^ 
ing collection of six volumes. The following report is 
an attempt to synthesize the findings and to highlight 
the most provocative implications. The report will 
describe findings of the literature review :ind the RTl 
survey, using selections from the case studies to 
elaborate on the picture those data present. 

The report was prepared by an ad hoc NCTM 
committee including: 

James Fey^ University of Maryland 
Jeremy Kilpatrick* University of Georgia 
Catherine Tobin, Lexington, 
Massachusetts Public Schools 
Harry Tunis, NCTM Staff 

Work of this group was supported by a contract from 
the National Science Foundation. 



Course Content and Enrollments 

Among the most prominent goals of NSF curriculum 
efforts were major changes in the content and 
sequence of school mathematics, science^ and social 
studies programs. Particularly in mathematics, these 
attempts at innovation have been widely criticized. 
When the 1975 National Advisory Committee on 
Mathematics Education (NACOME) attempted to 
wdgh the pros and cons of recent changes, they 
seriously questioned the extent to which *new math* 
ever became a part of the program in most schools. 
That commntee called for careful study of the cur-^ 
riculum in common use at various grade levels. 
Among the three current studies, the RTl survey pro- 
vides most direa and objective information. 

Questionnaires were sent to 192 state supervisory per- 
sonnels 488 school system superintendents, 2634 
diso'ict supervisors, 1411 building principals^ and 
6378 classroom teachers at all grade levels. Response 
rates ranged between 72 percent and 90 percent. 
Buil^in^!, principals were asked to provide lists ot the 
courses offered in their school and the enrollment in 
each course. The data are given in Table l-l where 
1976-77 figures are compared with figures from 
another national survey of 1972-73. White it is risky 
to compare numbers from surveys using different 
methodologies, there are some very large differences 
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in particular courses and differences in the distribu- 
tion of enrollments among courses that suggest interest- 
ing conieaurcs about trends in school mathematics 
curricula. 

Table M. Course EnroHmentsin 
Secondary Malberoatics for 1972-73 «kI 1976-77 
i\n Thousands) 



General Mathematics9-12 ... 2417 2363 

Business Mathematics 9-12 ... 392 609 

Elementary Algebra 2052 2825 

Advanced Algebra IgOS 1317 

Geometry 1506 1900 

Trigonometry 171 460 

Probability /Statistics 25 39 

Computer Mat hematics 63 153 

Advanced Senior Mathematics 259 225 

Calculus 55 105 



♦Source: (4:10) 
•Source: (1:59) 



The data of Table 1-1 confirm some of the commonly 
expressed impressions about enrollment patterns: the 
increase in business mathematics probably reflects 
increased attention to consumer and career competence 
skills; the increase in elementary algebra may reflea 
a change in the entrance requirements for algebra 
and an increase in the number of students who are 
beir^ guided into the two-year version of this course 
(and thus effectively counted twice by the survey); 
the large jump in reported trigonometry enrollments 
suggests that the marriage of advanced algebra and 
trigonometry attempted during the 1960s has proven 
unsatbfactory for many schools, and trigonometry is 
returning as an independent one*semester course; the 
modest gro*Mh in probability and statistics enroll* 
ments suggests that, despite strong support for inclu- 
sion in the curriculum, these topics have not become 
a major option to either algebra^ geometry^ or 
general mathematics. 

Some of the enrollment changes are more surprbing. 
While many mathematics educators express grave 
concern about the future ct school geometry, enroll* 
ment in that course shows no sign of decline. The 
rapid growth of computer mathematics and calculus 
enrollments suggest that many students are gaining 



strong high school preparation; but paradoxically, 
the number of students taking advanced algebra and 
advanced senior mathematics seems to have declined 
over the past Ave years. It appears that while some 
students are getting more and more advanced mathe- 
matical experiences, there is a large body of less able 
or less ambitious students who are electing to stop 
their high school mathematics preparation after 
geometry. The urgent question of the 196(h as to 
whether calculus should be taught in high school 
seems lo have been resolved. 

Course offerings and enrollments give a broad indi- 
cation of the trends £n mathematics being studied 
by various student populations, but a single title can 
cover widely varying syllabi. Many have argued that 
in mathematics the textbook dictates the course, and 
teachers were asked to indicate which of the most 
common school texts were being used in their 
courses. The market for grades 7 and S seems fairly 
evenly divided among a variety of textbook series. 
Many different texts series are used in high school 
elementary algebra, geometry, and advanced alge- 
bra. but the Houghton*Mirflin texts are clearly most 
common. (1:90) What remains unclear is the empha- 
sis that classroom teachers place on the various 
topics in those texts. 

Neither the survey nor the case studies indicate, for 
instancei whether teachers routinely skip the prob- 
ability or trigonometry chapters in elementary alge- 
bra texts or include geometry as a major component 
of seventh and eighth grade instruction. The empha- 
sis given to proof in any course is unclear^ Scattered 
teacher remarks to the case study investigators sug-* 
gest that there is a pronounced ^^back-to-basics'* 
trend in curricular emphasis^ The **basics*' are 
usually interpreted as arithmetic and manipulative 
algebra, but the various studies yield no quantitative 
sense of this movement. 

One of the frequently reiterated explanations for the 
apparent troubles of mathematics education in 
secondary school is a widespread decline in student 
regard for any mathematics that goes beyond the 
basics. To some extent this is reflected in tower 
enrollments for advanced algebra; it also appears in 
the formal requirements for high school graduation. 
Over 56 percent of districts responding to the survey 
indicated that only one or rH> mathematics courses 
are required for graduation, while only 7 percent of 
those districts make such low requirements in social 
studies. (1:25) Mathematics (and reading) appears to 
be a high priority in elementary school, where social 
studies is perceived as much less important; but the 
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tables turn in secondary education. It is surprising 
that mathematics teachers so frequently voice con- 
cern over the limited reading skills of thdr students 
when this is the focus of elementary schooling. 
Perhaps skills for reading mathematics need to be 
specfftealty Uught or possibly reading difftculti^ are 
being used to explain poor mathematical skills. 

The National Science Foundation is obviously inter- 
ested in the extent to which materials developed 
under their support have influenced or are being used 
in current school programs. The survey data indicate 
that prior to 1976*77 about 30 percent of the sampled 
districts had used one or more of the federally spon- 
sored innovative curricula in mathematics, bat only 
9 percent were stiU using those materuds in 1976*77, 
(1:79) While many of the innovative ideas of the 
School Mathematics Study Croup (SMSG) and other 
early mathematics projects have undoubtedly made 
their way into commercial texts (S)« survey data sug- 
gest that in science the original project materials have 
remained in widespread use much longer. This pat* 
tern raises the £|uestion of what mathematics 
developers have done differently and why. 



Patterns of Instructional Style 

Over the past 20 years the course content proposals 
of **new math^' curriculum projects and advisory 
groups have received prominent support and profes* 
sional scrutiny. But nearly every such syllabus inno- 
vation was accompanied by recommendations for 
change in teaching style. Mathematics teachers have 
been urged to implement discovery learning* mathe- 
matics laboratory activities with hands on learntng* 
individualized instruction* multimedia instruction, 
and many other promising pedagogical strategies. 
However, as is the case with attempted changes in the 
content of school mathematics* the NSF studies pro- 
vide reason to qjestion the extent to which any 
of these proposals for innovative pedagogy have 
influenced predominant instruaional patterns. 

Several pans of the RTl questionnaire asked teachers 
to describe mathematics instruction in their 
classes-^amount of time available, allocation of that 
time to various^ activities (lecture, discussion^ small 
groups* and so on)t use of media, class size, and 
testing. Data on average class length were sought 
only for elementary grades where* as Table 1-2 
shows* mathematics fares very well in comparison 
with science and social studies. 



Table 1-2. Averaff Number of Mlaotcs Per Day 
Dcvoled to Mathematics, Science, aa4 
Social Studies la ElemeaUry Scbool* 
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Mathematics 38 444 

Science 19 35 

Social Studies 22 40 

•Source: (1:50) 



This and other related data suppon the common 
impression that attention to reading and then arithmetic 
are high priorities in elementary school. However, 
jiher studies that have relied on trained observers 
rather than teacher self*repons suggest that the 
actual time spent on mathematics may be less than 
what is given here, <2:53) 

With respect to class size* another variable that 
teachers commonly judge to be an important influ* 
ence on their effectivetiess* mathematics ako fares 
well in relation to sciettce and social studies. Table 
1 '3 shows the average class sizes reponed by teachers 
in the three subject area$. In grades 7 to 9, average 
class size in mathematics is markedly tower than the 
other two subjects* though many would argue that it is 
not r^tough lower to make an educationally significant 
^•ffect. 

Table 1*$. Average Class Size in 
Mathemallcs* Science and Social Studies at 
Four Grade Range Levels* 





K-3 


4-i 


7.» 


10-12 


Mathematics .... 


24.2 


27.7 


26.7 


23.6 




23.5 


26.6 


30.6 


22.8 


Social Studies . . . 


24. i 


28.2 


29.8 


27.2 



♦Source; (1:67) 



The common forms of organization for £tudent 
groups in mathematics; instruction are indicated by 
Table M, Within these groupings the frequency of 
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irarious spcciflc instructional strategics is given by 
Table l*5< The data gii^tn thtrt art averages over 
grades 7 to 12* but tht breakdowns by grade range 
are surprisingly similar. The most noticeable trends 
from kindergarten to senior high school a^e steady 
increase in the frequency of tests and quizzes and 
steady decrease in the use of manipulatii^es and 
student involvement techniques. 



Table M« Pefcent or Class Time in Various 
OrRaaizKlonal Formats, Matbematics 



« 7<» 



Entire Class as a 
Group 

Small Groups 

Students Working 
Individually 

'^Source: (1:111) 



36 


3» 


45 


54 


29 


25 


17 


22 


36 


38 


38 


24 



Despite the difficulty oKknowing what teachers 
understood by the terms '*^cturc*" *'dlscussion/' 
and "indiir^dual assignment/^ the profile of 
mathematics classes emerging from the survey data is 
a pattern in which extensive teacher directed explana* 
tion and questioning is followed by student seatwork 
on paper and pencil assignments. This pattern has 
been observed in many other recent studies of 
classroom activity (2:76) including several in which 
actual classrooni observations^ rather than teacher 
self-reportSf were the source of data. 

The NSF case studies paint a similar, but even more 
pedestrian picture of day-to*day activity in mathe- 
matics classes at all -grade levels. The following 
rentarks front a case study by Wayne Welch outline 
conclusions about mathematics teaching that were 
repeated by nearly every other observer.. 

fn math classes ! visited, thesequence ofactmties 
was the same, first, aitswers were given for the 
previous day's assignment. The more difficult prob- 
lems were worked the teacher or a student at the 
chalkboard. A brief explanation* sometimes none at 
all, was given of the new materiai, and problems were 



Tabte )-5* Frequency or ^tistructlonal Techniques \n Grade 7-12 Mathematics Classes* 



P«rfcnt of CHsMS 



3m§l 



Leaure 

DiscussK)n 

Student reports/ projects 

Library work 

Studentsat chalkboard 

Individual assignments 

Students using manipulattves . 

Telcvisedinsiruction 

Programmed instruction 

Computer assisted instruction 

Tests or quizzes 

Contracts 

Simulations 

Field trips 

Guest speakers 

Teacher dentonstrations 





l,cu Than 


At IfSt 




Never 


OflCtt Vrttk 


Once » Wttk 


Daily 


4 


6 


22 


67 


4 


8 


19 


69 


44 


37 


16 


3 


75 


23 


I 


0 


8 


33 


34 


25 


12 


19 


n 


57 


36 


45 


12 


6 


93 


6 


I 


0 


83 


13 


1 


2 


88 


8 


3 


I 


1 


22 


73 


3 


88 


9 


1 


2 


91 


8 


I 


0 


87 


13 


0 


0 


83 


17 


0 


0 


15 


25 


26 


32 



•Source: <1:B.58.59) 
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assigned/or the next day. The remainder of the doss 
was devoted to working on the homework whik the 
teacher moved about the room ans>vering questions. 
The most noticeabie thing about math classes was the 
repetition of this routine. 

Another observer in the same school system added, 

A general comment about math classes is that they 
wereduli Science was perceived as being more fun,,, 
I got the impression many students looked forward 
to science but 10 one seemed to look forward to 
math, 0-5:29) 

CertainlVf the mathematics teaching these observers 
saw embodied none of the spirit of Inquiry, labo- 
ratory exploration, or Individualization that has 
been so strongly urged by a variety of experts. But as 
W^lch goes on to indicate^ ^'Although it seemed bor- 
ing to me, students and teachers seemed comfortable 
v^ith it. Apparently it fulfills student expcaatlons 
and provides the students opponunlty for closure/* 
(3-5:6) Commenting &n the same phenomenon in 
another setting, case study observer Louis Smith 
recalled remarks of Hoetker and Ahlbrand, 

// the recitatifm is a poor pedagogical method* os 
most teacher educators long have believed^ why have 
they not been able to deter teachers from using it? 

Or, is it not possible that the practicing teachers are 
right and the professors unrealistic, and that the 
recitation—for some reason^is the best pedagogical 
method? Or the only practicable ofte for most 
teacherr, (6:163/ 

One could comfonably accept this latter explanation 
of predominant teaching styles and conclude that 
teaching, as It Is now commonly practiced in mathe- 
matics classes. Is about as effective as one can rea- 
sonably expea. However, the case studies and the 
survey produced frequent comments that students 
find study of mathematics boring and teachers find 
motivation of students to learn mathematics one of 
the most difficult problems they face. Furthermore, 
when teachers were asked what aspects of their jobs 
they most needed help with, at all levels they men- 
tioned learning new teaching methods and implement- 
ing discovery /inquiry approaches, (1:8-105, 108, 
HI, tl4) 

The Suydam and Osborne review of recent research 
and expository literature offers little immediate hope 
that instructional research wjH yield new ideas or 
convincing support for any existing strategy or 
technique. There is no consistent pattern of results 
favoring recitation, discovery, small group, or 



Individualized approaches in mathematics teaching; 
there is no demonstrably superior way to identify the 
knowledge, experiences, or persona) traits of people 
who will be consistently effective teachers. There are 
cenainly effective teachers of maihetnattcs, teachers 
whose students enjoy and learn mathematics. But at 
the present time, such effectiveness appears to be the 
result of classroom activity that Is an Idiosyncratic 
product of a constantly changing interaction ^mong 
the teacher, the student, and the mathematics being 
taught. 



Teacher Abilities, Attitudes^ and Beliefs 

One of the clearest thetnes running throughout the 
repons of case study observers was the absolutely 
crucial rote of classroom teachers In determining the 
character and effectiveness of science and mathe* 
matics education. As case study author Rob Walker 
noted, ''Any observer cannot fail to be impressed by 
the fact that the resources tied up in teaching here are 
almost entirely human resources/' (3*6:23) Louis 
S^nith noted that when he sought generalizations 
about education, '^administrators, board members, 
teachers, pupils always ended up talking about 
individual teachers/' (3-3:112) 

The limits of teachers' knowledge about mathematics 
or about ways that young people leam place predict- 
able limits on what the teacher can offer and accom- 
plish in the classroom. The teachers' beliefs ibout the 
nature of mathematics and the Imponant goats of 
schooling are more subtle but equally Important 
influences in thetr impact on students. The RTl 
survey and the case studies provide further insight 
into the stat^ts of mathematics education by analysis 
of teacher abilities, attitudes, and beliefs. 

Secondary mathematics teachers currently average 
more than 12 years of teaching experience, half hold 
a degree beyond the bachelors degree, and about 40 
percent were taking a course for college credit in 
1976-77, In the junior high schoo) grades, 54 percent 
of mathematics teachers are men, and in senior high 
school 68 percent are men. Nearly all mathematics 
classes are taught by teachers for whom mathematics 
Is their only subject area of responsibility, and an 
overwhelming number of those teachers feel ade- 
quately qualified to carry out their teaching 
assignments. (1:137-145) 

When teachers in grades 7 to 12 were asked to specify 
areas in which they would like assistance, they men- 
tioned nwst often the topics given in Table 1-6, The 
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needs expressed mathematics teachers are remark- 
ably similar to those of science and social studies; 
teachers. 



Table 1-6. Percent of Mithemalics Teachers 
Exptessiiift Needs for Asslstaikce In 
Grades 7-9 and tO^U* 



1-9 IMl 



Learning new teaching 






methods 


40 


42 


Information on instructional 








37 


41 


Implementing discovery/ 






inquiry methods 


27 


35 


Using manipulative materials . 


33 


35 


Working with small groups , . . 


38 


28 


Articulation across grade 








33 


33 



*Source:(I:B-IIMI4) 



When these same teachers were asked to rate the 
seriousness of various potential problems, they con- 
sistently stressed lack of materials for individualizing 
instruction, lack of student intefest in the subject* 
inade<)uate student reading abilities, and class sfzes 
too large. Eighty prcent said that low student interest 
is a problem and 90 percent said that inadequate 
reading abilities are a problem. (I:B-I26) 

These survey data give a sketchy qiHantitative outline 
of secondary mathematics teachers* backgrounds 
and concerns, but they only begin to tell the story of 
teacher attitudes and beliefs that emerges from con- 
sistent findings in the case study interviews. As 
teachers talked to the case study observers about 
their personal goals and methods in teaching, they 
confirmed some popular impressions of where 
mathematics teaching is headed, and they offered 
valuable insight to those who seek change in the 
present content* emphases* and processes of school 
mathematics. 

Oil Biadcs^lf, as public and professional discussions 
of education suggest, mathematics curriculum and 
instruction are going back to the basics, it appears 
that no one could be happier about the movement 
than the mathematics teachers themselves. With near 
perfect Tcgulartty. teachers at al) grade levels told the 



case study observers that they applaud the return to 
traditional content* instructional methods, and 
higher standards of student performance. 

Though there seldom is complete agreement on just 
what mathematical ideas are basic* the common fac* 
tor is usually manipulative facility in arithmetic and 
algebra. Teachers said: 

// is old fashioned and super fo expect every first 
grader to have rapid memory of basic facts to ten. 

I wish they were almost taught no theory down there. 
Back to basics. That means delaying teaching of 
theory. f3-I:IG2) 

The most frequently metttioned features of ''back to 
basics** pedagogy are drilL repetition, and hard 
work. 

/ dislike our book, not enough drill, it*s modem 
math. We adopted a new book — it has more drill, 
more basics and Hi like it. 0-1:3!) 

I am using the rote method pretty much because 
(they) have found out that wth a three. level you can 
spend all hour trying to get them to understand (and 
theycanU). (3-1:47) 

The case study observers found that many teachers 
think too much emphasis has recently been placed on 
discovery learning* hands*on demonurations* netd 
study, and contemporary topics, and that time spent 
on them did not serve the leamef well further along 
in school. (3-15:4) One teacher expressed the current 
mood well. 

I am a very traditional teacher. I use chalkboard, a 
textbook, andhanttouts. (3*1:104) 

Another very common ingredient of a basics philos* 
ophy is belief that mastery of certain skills is an 
essential prerequisite for concept learning and 
creativity. 

The study of mathematics takes levels of maturity. 
You have to take step one before you can take step 
two. There is a definite hierarchy of material You 
can Y hope to be creative until you 've mastered the 
basic program of studies. (3*2:11) 

/Vb algebra should be taught In junior high. For* 
tunately, nature is on my side and very little algebra 
can be taught in junior high. (3-1:102) 

tn the questionnaire follow-up to the case studies, 
74 percent of the senior high school mathematics 
teachers felt that basic skills of reading and 
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mtthanatics shouhl i>e taught first arte* other things 
Utcr, (3*]8:S4> Further, they agreed that setting 
minimum proficiency levels for advancement in 
school was necessary— a concern echoed by many 
teachers who are ui»et by perceived lax standards of 
student pefforniance in general. Ov^ 90 percent of 
junior high school teachers surveyed in the case study 
follow-up felt that students have been promoted 
without knowing basic mathematics. (3-18:62) Their 
spcciftc comments were harsh. 

^5 iong OS ycu run a school on a *no child can flunk * 
tfosiSt alt kinds of deceitful grading practices will 
occur, (3-1:103) 

Then yte got into tht madness where everybody had 
to hav€ al^ra ... So to get them in collet 
started giving higher grades and creating algebra 
courses that weren*t and <rrfif*i clgebra. We now 
have arrived at a curriculum that produces A and B 
algebra stm/ents that get crushed in college 
mathematics, (3*1:102) 

Oa llM Natitt of MttheiMtics— Teacher judgments 
about basic objectives in mathematics undoubtedly 
reflect underlying beliefs about the nature and value 
of mathematics as a discipline. Several case study 
observers asked teachers to explain what they saw as 
the big ideas in mathematics. From elementary 
teachers the most common response was that mathe- 
niatics is a coUraion of rules and procedures to be 
l^med to a level of near mechankal proficiency. 
There was very little talk of the eventual use of this 
skill in any setting other than the next mathematics 
class. Secondary school mathematics teachers also 
seemed to feel this emphasis on algorithmic perfbr- 
mance, but they were decidedly more bothered by the 
apparent hollow victory in achieving such a goal. 
One highly regarded teacher commented on the 
problem as follows: 

There is abundant evidence to show that we are 
encouraging superficial learning in some of our (best 
students). Sure* they do wetl on the tests. Our 
materials on hand encourage this. The algebra book* 
for instance* is pure abstraction. The reatly good 
memorizer can go right through ani not realty have it 
at all (3*1:69) 

A colleague of this teacher went on to express the 
common concern that there is no practical value 
in algebra other than as preparation for higher 
mathematics. 

The weakness in connections between mathematics 
and its domain of application has been frequently 



criticized over the past ten years. But the problem 
r^fmains. Perhaps the difficiilty ts as much one of tradi^ 
tional expectations as it is one of curriculum develop* 
mcnt. We mentioned earlier that students seem toexpect 
emphasis on facts and memorization in mathematics, 
along with the neat closure that comes from a 
discipline with well defined procedures aiKl *'right" 
answers. In one science class a site visitor suggested 
to students that they nught find 0*Arcy Thompson's 
book on Growth and Form an interesting guide to 
modeling of scientific observations by mathematics. 
The observer commeiited, however, that it was clear 
from the student responses that this was not regarded 
as mathematics. (3-13:25) The same narrow concep- 
tk>n of disciplines seems to plague science as wetl. In 
a summary of science observations is the conclusion. 

As seen by most people in the schools, science cduca* 
tion has no more alliance with mathematics educa* 
tion and Miat studies education than it has with 
English education ... With a few exceptions, primarity 
in environmental education* there were essentially 
no interdisciplinary efforts in the sites we studied, 
(3^13:17-18) 

When really pressed to find virtue in the study of 
mathematics, most teachers responded with varta* 
tions on the familiar mental discipline argument. 

Eighty percent qf what I teach my level three algebra 
doss cannot be used by 90 percent of the kids. The 
benefit (onty) is to get into college, J can teach them 
to think logically about real problems in their lives 
today, (3*1:111) 

Mathematics can teach the student how to think 
togically and that process can carry over to anything. 
To be able to start with a set of facts and reason 
through Jo a conclusion is a powerful skill to have, 
(3-1:112) 

These teachers spoke for many others who reiterated 
the value of learning to think logically* to solve prob* 
lems* but most of all to work hard. The case study 
follow-up survey found that 50 percent of senior high 
school mathematics teachers found virtue in the 
"new math*' effort to put greater emphasis on for* 
mal logic. (3*18:34) 

The students seem to sense this same underlying 
objective ir studying mathematics^ though they 
express somewhat more cynical regard for the goal. 
One observer found that students felt they needed 
mathematics as future citizens^ even though they had 
found no environmental application for what they 
were studying. These students were, **haid pressed to 
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derend a need Tor math— except thai ii w«s a some- 
times useful proor thai ihey were not escaping Trom 
the hard reality ot school. ' 0Ai:25) 

On TcacMag as a lob--The quality ot mathematics 
teaching in schools today is certainly influenced by 
the knowledge and beticfs ot teachers about mathe- 
mattes and young people. But it is also mtainly 
affected by the broader school and social context, 
within which mathematics education is only c/i** ot 
many activities and focuses of concern. While many 
teachers report satisfaction with .the tasks they 
encounter daily and their effectiveness in meeting 
those d^leng^, many others are clearly concerned 
in ways expressed by a high school science teacher. 

l*veha<taloiqfspaHc taken ouiqf me in the lost two 
years. We hear admnistrators talking about m^tin% 
the nee^ of students^ndividualizatian. But we 
never get time off to dieve/cyv these things or the 
fiitancigt support. I*ve talked to them ofrou/ getting 
materials and they say that materials aren V as impor* 
tant as the student*teacher relationship. But I find it 
very difficult to stand ^p and play Johnny Carson 
everyday. The kids don^i warn to hear lectures, they 
want to do things. 

I always thought that the main goal of education was 
teaching kids^ now I find out that the main ^1 is 
management. (S*2:9f 

Mathematics teachers also talk of going stale, of burn- 
ing out. Louis Smith noticed this so frequently that 
he was led to characterize the condition as a mix of: 

Flatness, a lack of vitality^ a seeming hck of interest 
in the curriculum by both the teacher and the chil- 
dren, akukof creativity and canicular risk taking, a 
negativism toward the children^they're ^mledf 
they don*t care, they don't try^nd sometimes a 
negativism toward colleagues, administrators, and 
college and university training programs (qften 
decades agof. (S'3:84f 

His suggested remedy was a community center for 
analysis of teaching and teacher sabbatical activities 
that would give teachers a chance to reflect, to 
recharge their knowledge and enthusiasm for instruction. 

One very fundamental factor in the lives of teachers 
that seems to lead to their loss of enthusiasm and 
spirit of innovation is the isolation of a teacher's 
work in the classroom. In one sense this role as the 
sole adult in a sea of young people offers tremendous 
freedom and impressive responsibility. But on the 
othe/ hand, it induces the separation of the world in 
school and the world outside of school that is seen by 



so many teachers and students to be a serious proUem 
in education today. Case study observer Maiy Lee 
Smith noticed several teachers who had maintained 
contact and identity with scientiric and professional 
communities beyond the school^ who had **kept open 
a window on the bugcr worklof ideas." But she added' 
*^Most teachers have only a mirror that reflecu 
the values and ideas already dominant in the public 
schools." (3-2: Ig)- 

A growing militancy among teachers and resistance 
to emerging bureaucratization of schools was evident 
in comments of many other teachers. Teachers spoke 
of **tts and them" meaning teachers and administra- 
tors. One teurher spoke bitingly about the impact of 
accountability: 

We need to be working with teadters, not checkit« 
on them-- Educatiw is generally a negative enter* 
prise toward children, toward /MtAerx. It is a highly 
structured reward structure which ett^Aasim the 
negative. 7%ose who get rewartkd are those who 
make the fewest mistakes. (S-l:8f 

and another expressed a sense of powerjessness. 

There is no way to motivate a certain number of kids. 
Tlwy put forth absolutely no effort. I will not beheld 
accountable for teaching an unteachal^ student ... 
Why is accountability the teacher^ re^nsibllityT 
Why is it always my job to solve every problem a 
child manifests in school? I atn tiot in ch'.^e of the 
math program- So how can I be aecounttAle for it? 
(S'l:8f 

Despite the frequent complaints and identification of 
problems that (while not always new) need attention 
by those concerned with school mathematics^ the 
mood of teachers that filters out of the case studies is 
captured well by Robert Stake: 

They saw themselves in a serious, not very ej^iting 
business; the business of education. They saw 
themselves as pretty gt}od businessmen, wishing that 
times would change for the better, but confident that 
they could deliver on their promises and pretty wdi 
satisfied that there is not really a better way to run 
the shop. (S*5:2Sf 

This picture of mathematics teachers today, combined 
with the earlier profilts of curriculum and instruction 
in mathematics, shows the realities with which any 
attempted change in mathematics education must 
deal. 
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Changing School Mathematics 

Most formal and informal indicators of educational 
activity suggest that the last several years have seen 
the close of a twehty year period in mathematics 
education that was characterized by numerous and 
striking proposals for change in the content and 
method of instruction^ The current mood* as 
reflected in the NSF studies, is a search for stability* 
choosing from among topics and techniques with 
which teachers have long experience and comfortable 
familiarity. 

Regardless of one*s judgment aboMt the proposed 
and actual changes in recent years, reflection on 
activities of the era is a rich source of insigltt into the 
decision-making stiuaure of schools. Since the 
National Science Foundation programs clearly 
sought change in curriculum and instruction of 
school mathematics, all three status studies looked at 
the mechanisms of change in schools. They asked, 
"What are the channels that communicate informa* 
tion and influence classroom practice? What are the 
conditions that enable or block attempted innovations?** 

Synthesizing a variety of different explanations for 
the rise and fall of 'new math'* Suydam and Osborne 
suggesi the following conjectures about change in 
mathematics education: 

K Educational policy is frequently determined 
without collecting enough information to allow 
the process to be rational. 

2. Educational policy is frequently constructed 
without using information that is readily 
available, 

3, The point at which values enter into policy for- 
mation, and the effects of the differences in the 
values held by various groups concerned with the 
schools, is frequently not recognized in determin-^ 
ing the priorities within educational policy, 
(2:219) 

Suydam and Osborne cite many instances in which 
decisions are made in absence of or ignorance of 
crucial factual information. But they argue that con- 
flict of differing values and beliefs is the most critical 
problem in changing educational practice. They 
argue that policymaking operates at two levels, one 
incorporating professional judgments based on infor* 
mation and another that is political and reactive 
to the prevailing societal attitudes and values. Their 
conjecture is that if teachers sense agreement between 
the two levels, change takes place; if they sen^e in* 
congruence and disagreement between the levels, 
they are dissatisfied and change will not take place, 
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The RTl survey and the case studies add to this 
analysis of change processes tn schools. Among the 
first questions addressed to superiritendents, cur 
riculum supervisors, principals, and teachers, were 
inquiries about their roles in change and their sources 
of information concerning new ideas. The survey 
found that only twenty-nine states have supervisors 
who devote more than 75 percent of their time to 
mathematics education. Among those supervisors the 
greatest share of the time is spent on planning or 
developing curricula and coordinating inservice pro- 
grams. For the questionnaires addressed to district 
level super\isors, only 26 percent of the respondents 
reported spending more than 75 percent of their ^me 
on mathematics. About half of these distria super- 
visors report attending a professional meeting in 
mathematics on a yearly basis* but only 16 percent of 
the K*6 supervisors and 31 percent of the 7-12 super- 
visors belong to the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. (1:33-48) 

At the school level, principals play an important role 
in approving, if not stimulating, curricular and 
instructional change. In general, it appears that prin* 
cipals are very seldom from mathematics or science 
backgrounds. Only 6 percent of the responding second* 
ary principals indicated an undergraduate major in 
mathematics* while 47 percent were in social studies 
or language arts areas. These principals expressed 
concern about their atnlity to adequately supervise 
mathematics instruction, but appear to place con- 
fidence in their mathematics resource teachers, 
chairmen^ or teaching staff, (1 :46-48) 

When asked to assess the recent federal government 
role in teacher education and curriculum change, 
many teachers reported attending at icast one NSF in- 
stitute, conference, or inservice program. Table 1-7 
indicates that the frequency is greatest among st:Jond* 
ary teachers and current state supervisors, not a sur- 
prising result in view of the focus of NSF efforts for 
many years. 

Table 1-7. Percent of Supervisors, Principals, and 
Mathematics Teachers Attendinft One or More 
NSF Institutes or Conferences* 



State Supervisors 77 

K-6 District Supervisors 18 

7-12 DistriciSupervisors 39 

K'6 Principals 10 

7-9 Principals 13 

10-12 Principals 25 

K-6 Teachers - * * 5 

7-9 Teachers 25 

10-12Teachers 37 

♦Source; (1:69) 
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During the case study interviews nearly all 
mathematics teachers commented favorably on these 
institute experiences. They frequently mentioned thai 
the focus and level of activity in the institutes were 
not really very helpful in their daily teachings but 
nonetheless felt the institutes should be continued* 

The NSF institutes that / attended were well worth ait 
the money. I'm sure that if F had not attended these 
institutes I wouid not have been abie to do as goad a 
job as I have done, * , A coffege graduate with a degree 
in mathematics is not realty prepared to teach high 
school. They don*t teach you how to deal with kids 
and you also don V get much of a chance to get your 
head toge^er with respect to math instruction. All 
math teachers should be encouraged to take an NSF 
institute at least every three to five years, (3-7:30) 

We mentioned 'earlier that very few schools are cur- 
rently usir^ any of the federally developed cur- 
riculum programs in mathematics. School system 
superintendenis were asked to assess the impact and 
future need for federal support in curriculum 
development. While 58 percent agreed that past 
federal support has improved the quality of aUer- 
natives available to schools^ only 27 percent agreed 
that those programs have greatly improved the quality 
of classroom instruction* The superintendents 
strongly urged that greater efforts be mounted for 
dissemination and training for implementation of 
new programs* While a variety of evidence si^gests 



that federal involvement has enriched curriculum 
alternatives, the superintendents were about evenly 
divided on the question of whether federal support 
tends to create a nationally uniform curriculum, 
(1:77) 

Given the apparently limited exposure of admin- 
istrators and teachers to innovations promoted 
through NSF institutes and conferences, it is natural 
to ask what sources of information art used and 
valued by each group. As Table 1-8 indicates^ teachers 
are a valued source of information for nearly 
everyone concerned with mathematics curriculum 
and instruction. Professional meetings and journals 
also reach many different audiences. State super- 
visors do not appear to be particularly effective con- 
duits for information since they, like principals and 
teachers, appear to get and share most of their ideas 
' with colleagues in similar positions. There are bar- 
riers to change in this communication network* The 
case study interviews illuminated several of these. 

First and foremost is the simple faa that teachers 
currently work very Sard coping with the day-to-day 
demands of 100 to I students in 5 to 6 classes* As 
case study observer W^iyne Welch noted, because of 
the increasing difficulty and decreasing satisfaction 
of teaching* 

Teachers tend to resist those things that make their 
job more difficult and are attracted to those things 



Table t^* Percent of Supervisors* Principals, and 
Teachers Indicating Each Source of Information 
as Very Useful* 
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15 
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State Supervisors 
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College Courses 
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Federal Workshops 


26 


II 


16 


16 


19 


Professional Meetings 
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50 


22 
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Journals 
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49 


62 


40 


42 


Publisher Representatives 


.. . . 33 


14 


8 
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U 



•Source: (1:151-152) 
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that make it easier or more effective. R^istance to 
innovation, appeal of teaching bright students, need 
for disdptine, desire for smaller classes^ resistonce 
to administrative retfuests for personal goats are alt 
explained by considering teaching in this tight. 

Another observer » Rob Walker^ took a more 
sympathetfc view.^ 

// is fashionable in some circles to accuse the tethers 
of failing to impletnent the curriculum innovations 
that Have been tnade in science over the tost twenty 
years, ft is often implied that the teachers do not 
want to change the way they teach and witt do alt they 
can to avoid doing so. Without wishing to imply that 
the teachers portrayed here should change their 
tetu:hing, I think it is quite obvious that most innova- 
tive programs are beyond their reach simpty in terms 
of equipment, space^ and resources. (3-6:23) 

A second, more subtle, factor inhibiting change is the 
reported prevalence at all levels of schooling of a 
''future orientation," Teachers feel a heavy respon* 
stbtlity to get students prepared for the next mathe- 
matics course. The goal was stated colorfully by a 
junior high school teacher. 

This is it boy: if they don't get it now, theynever will! 
Xhis is the lost chance They just have to be 
prepared for high schoot or that's all she wrote.,. 
My job is to help these tittte buzzards to realize that 
(the importance of preparation) before it's too tate. 
(3-1:12) 

When, in the survey validation of these case study 
impressions, teachers were asked about the impor* 
tance of preparation for the next course, 82 percent 
of the junior high school teachers saw this as a heavy 
e?;p<ctation placed on them* (3-14:31) In one sense the 
^'preparation for the future" is simply a vague exhor* 
tation for students to study mathematics in anticipa-^ 
tion of some unspecified payoff in later years. But 
another effect is to lock into place a curriculum that 
is really buih on strong traditional expectations held 
by teachers at one level for the students they receive 
from other teachers. Though the United States has 
no national curriculum, there \s3tde facto curricujum 
established by tradition and there appears to be no 
educational policy body with power to make major 
change. 

This set of traditional expectations extends beyond 
the content of school mathematics to the pedagogy^ 
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Several case study observers noted in mathematics 
teaching something akin to the cultural rituals idcn^ 
tiHcd by sociologbts and anthropologists. As one 
teacher put it 

/ still think America came farther and faster than any 
nation in history under the old method of teaching, 
where we had some discipline in the classroom, we 
did some dritt because it was what tethers deemed 
was necessary, we didn V have to try to justify till that 
we did. (3-12:33) 

When , parents responded to the issue of hand 
calculators^ for example, the emotion in their 
response suggested that the real issue was a sacred 
ritual of education^ not practical utility. Teachers 
and patents also commented on the nonmathematical 
goals implicit in teaching. They believe students 
should be encouraged to work hard, keep busy, be 
polite, compete^ aspire to fmprove, work inde- 
pendently, and prepare for things to come> 

Kids are lazy, people are lazy, I'm tazy— and you're 
going to get by with as tittle as you can. , - / think they 
should be required to take ti tittle more. The program 
is getting watered down, (3-12:35) 

These traditional and emotion-laden expectations of 
mathematics education certainly act as a powerful 
influence on attempts to change* 

Given all these factors influencing the rate and 
character of possible change in mathematics educa- 
tion, there remains a simple and fundamental reason 
why major change is not likely in the near future. 
Despite highly publicized criticism of school 
mathematics, a large majority of people believe cur- 
rent high school programs are satisfactory. The 
survey follow-up to the case studies found over ^ 
percent of alt administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
students, and parents judged the overall quality of 
the high school mathematics program either satisfac- 
tory, very good, or excellent. (3-18:93) While there 
are undoubtedly many mathemaiics teachers who do 
not share this enthusiasm for current programs, they 
facea tremendous^ challenge in stimulating and carry- 
ing out any major change. 

The Task Ahead 

For many teachers^ supervisors, and curriculum 
developers, the picture of school mathematics 
assembled by the three status surveys will contain few 
surprises. Many of the observed curricular and instruc* 
tional patterns match trends being discussed tnfor- 
. mally at meetings and in the pages of professional 



journals. But the national character of mathematics 
education b certainly more complex thaD any sum of 
common practices. The most discouraging feature of 
the three NSF studies is the consistent pattern of 
great differences between apparent reality of 
mathematics education in most schools and the 
recommendations or practices of many prominent 
teachers, supervisors, and professional organiza- 
tions. For instance, tt appears that a large majority of 
elementary teachers believe that their sole respon* 
sibility in mathematics teaching is to develop student 
facility in arithmetic computation— this ai a time 
when availability of calculators has made such goals 
widely questioned. Secondary mathematics teachers 
find it difficult to motivate their students or to induce 
tasting learning, yet they seem basically satisfied and 
they resist efforts that propose changes in the content 
or instructional style of their courses. 

Mathematics teaching is a very demanding profession 
and the social context of contemporary education 
does tittle to ease the task.. The reported teacher reac- 
tions to current pressures are neither surprising nor 
unreasonable. They constitute facts of life that must 



be dealt with by anyone who seeks change. Nonethe- 
less, the signs of dissatisfaction should challenge 
everyone teaching mathematics today to re-examine 
the content and process of current programs. 

To what extent does the "average'' mathematics 
program described above reflect your own situa* 
tion? 

How do you cope with the problems that seem 
widespread? 

What changes in school mathematics do you 
believe would be most useful and how can they 
be brought about? 

What role should the NCTM play in future 
developments to improve school mathematics? 

The NSF studies provide a backdrop of information 
and questions that can help stimulate and guide 
aiiicat analysis and reporting of successful practices. 
We urge you to dig more deeply into the reports 
themselves and to share your insights with others in 
the Council. ^ 
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Mathematics Teaching Today: 
Perspectives from 
Three National Surveys 
for the Elementary Grades 

Jsmes T. Fey* 

Introduction 

When educators are asked to Identify the CTucial prob- 
lems in school mathematics today, they frequently 
point an accusing fttiger at the teachers and curricula 
in elementary and middle school grades. Secondary 
teachers are quick to criticize the computational 
abilities of the students they receive from elementary 
school and to characterize the problem with senti- 
ments like those in the following quotations. 

They don V know when you have 4 divided by 2 which 
number is on the outside and which is on the inside. 
But they really know their set theory, I think it is 
terrible, (3-1:93}* 

i don't have to try to communicate with elementary 
colleagues,,, I know they d^n't know mathematics, 
(3-1:102) 

I wish they were almost taught no theory down there. 
Back to basics. That means delaying the teaching oj 
theory, (3-1:102) 

It is not uncommon to hear elementary teachers 
responding to such complaints tvith remarks like. 

Modern mathematics? I dislike it. The (text) shows 
three ^ys when one will do. The brass tacks are learn- 
ing addition and subtraction. That 's iu (3-1:131) 

You might as well forget about teaching conceptual 
mathematics to 73 percent of the children in eicmen- 
fary school,,, (They) are not only bored^they hate it, 
(3-1:134) 

^Vf are fortunate not to have gone way out for the 
new math. We have stuck to the basics throughout it 



^On behalf of an ad hoc NCTM commitcM the rncmlxjrs of which 
wert James Fey,^ Jeremy Kilpairick* Catherine Tobin. and Harry 
Tunis* 

•The reference scheme explained ai rhe end ol the paper. The 
ba&ic pattern (SourceOaptcr Page). 
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all and the results that are coming in show we were 
right,. (3-1:33) 

But this response ts not at all satisfactory for teaching 
educators and curriculum developers who urge de- 
emphasis of both arithmetic computation and the 
traditional show and drill instruction. 

Small, portable, and inexpensive (calculators) have 
the potential for replacing the pencH and paper 
calculations that have been the major (and often the 
sole) component of elementary school arithmetic 
(2:111-112) 

''Research indicates that the use of manipulative 
materials appears to be important at all levels at least 
through grade 8 but they are actually used by few, 
(2:59) 

If these comments reflect practices and controversies 
in elementary mathematics progratns with which you 
work, your concerns are shared by many other 
mathematics teachers (K-12) across the United States, 
Each quotation was taken from a fascinating series 
of. studies completed recently under the auspices of 
the National Science Foundation (NSF), 

Much of the recent controversy in school mathe- 
matics has been sparked by disagreement over the 
value and effectiveness of curricular and instruc- 
tional innovations sponsored by NSF, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the National Institute of 
Education, To assess the impact of those efforts and 
to identify activities likely to yield valuable improve- 
ments during the next ten years, NSF commissioned 
three extensive surveys of recent and current prac- 
tices and needs in science, mathematics, and social 
science education, Tue first study in each area was a 
comprehensive critical review of research and expos- 
itory literature on curriculum, instruction, 
evaluation, and teacher education from 1955 to 1975, 
The review in mathematics education was done by 
Marilyn Suydam and Alan Osborne of Ohio State 
University. The second study was a collection of 
questionnaire surveys dire<Sfed at teachers* adminis- 
trators, parents, and students in grades K-12. The 
surveys were directed by iris Weiss of the Research 
Triangle Institute (JlTl). The third study was a collec- 
tion of education case studies in eleven school 
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systems by investigators under the direction of 
Robert Slake and Jack Easley at ttie University of 
Illinois. These case studies also employed a small 
scale questionnaire survey used to confirm 
generalizations from the case study sites. 

The profile and interpretation of mathematics 
teaching that emerges from those studies is neither 
simple nor consistent. But the information and 
hypotheses generated by the investigations provide a 
context and provocation for examination of mathe- 
matics programs on a national, state, or local level. 
The synthesis of the studies that follows was 
prepared by an ad hoc NCTM committee including: 
James T, Fey^ University of Maryland; Jeremy 
Kilpatrick, University of Georgia; Catherine Tofcrin, 
Lexington, Massachusetts Schools; and Harry B. 
Tunis, NCTM Staff with support of a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 



Content Emphasis in Elementary 
Milt^ematies Programs 

In mosts^hools mathematics for the first six or seven 
grades is a common course for all students^ best 



described as general mathematics. Published syllabi, 
textbooks, and tests for these grades usually include 
arithmetic of whole numbers, common fractions and 
decimals, measurement, geometry^ Jescriptive statis- 
tics, and applications of those topics. The inclusion 
of geometry, statistics, and measurement (particularly 
with the metric system) is a product of recent 
reform movements. However^ the extent to which 
those topics have been accepted tn the programs and 
priorities of elementary classes has been hotly 
debaleci. Thorough review of the literature of 
mathematics education from 1955 to 1975 led Suydam 
and Osbome to conclude, **As refleaed in prints the 
content of school mathematics curricula changed.... 
But inclusion of *new math' content in the elementary 
school may be illusory,'* (2:48) 

Unfortunately, the RTI survey provides tittle addi- 
tional information on the content emphases of K-6 
mathematics programs. Responses from 574 elemen-^ 
tary teachers, asked to repon on their teaching of 
mathematics, indicate the frequency of use for 
various text series. Table 1-9 shows that, as of 1977, 
the most popular appear to be the programs of Hoh, 
Addison-Wesley, Scott-Foresman, and Houghton- 
Mifflin. 



Table 1-9. Percent of Classes Using Various Mathematics Textbook Senes* 



Holt School Mathematics (Nichols: Holt) 18 

Mathematics Around Us (Bolster: Scott-Foresman) 13 

ModernSchool Mathematics (Duncan: Hough ton- Mifflin) 8 

Elementary School Mathematics (Eicholz: Addison-Wesley) 8 

The Understanding Mathematics Program (Gundlach: Lajdlaw) 8 

Investigating School Mathematics (Eicholz: Addison-'Wesley) 5 

Others (less than S^b each) 40 



P«rc£fit of 

r«tlMxAyp^ogrim 4-6 Clteses 



HoJt School Mathematics (Nichols: Holt) 19 

Modem School Mathematics: (Duncan: Houghton-Mifflin) 10 

Mathematics Around Us (Bolster: Svott-Foresman) 9 

Investigating School Mathematics (Eicholz: Addison-Wesley) 9 

Elementary School Mathematics (Eicholz: Addison-Wesley) ■ 8 

Others (less than 6^0 each) 45 

*Source: {l:B-42) 
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Most of the textbooks m use have recent copyright 
dateSf and in many classrooms more than one text- 
book is used regularly (23 perctnt of K^3 and 43 per- 
cent of 4>6 grade classes). But the survey did not ask 
teachers whether they treat the various topics in those 
texts whh emphasis proportional to text coverage* 

A set of <)uestions was directed at the extent of metric 
emphasis* Table I-IO suggests that the elementary 
grades are gjvi|[ig. attention to metric concepts, but 
primarily as a special unit. 



Table MO, Treatment of Metric Concepts In 
Elementary Matluniitics Classes* 



Grades K-3 GmdM 4-4 



Not used 

Special Metric Unit Only 

Special Umt and Throughout 

Course 

Introduced as needed 

♦Source; (1;II9) 
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A sharper, if possibly less reliable, picture of the con- 
tent dominating elementary mathematics programs 
comes from the eleven case studies^ constructed by 
experienced observers who watched and talked to 
teachers and students over extended time periods. In 
summarizing the observations of science^ mathe- 
maticSf arid social studies programs, the investigators 
commented, ^'The emphads on a 'basic skills* cur- 
riculum was an almost universal finding in these case 
studies/' (3-13:3) They concluded that c ementary 
school mathemat ics was primarily devoted to helping 
children learn to compute. 

If the back-to-basics movement is real, it appears that, 
no one could be happier than the teachers them- 
selves. Secondary teachers voice sharp criticfsm of 
the elementary school products. 

/ con see the results of the new math on all the 
students I've had here.^ As sophomores they ^donU 
know how to figure up percentages. It realty shocks 
me. (3-4:9) 

And elementary teachers appear to be listening. Case 
study observer Wayne Welch noted: 

Parents, boards, and teachers see (arithmetic) as an 
important skill, and drill on long division appears 



with greater frequency in the classroom. The 'new^ 
math is now old and,— with cries of 'Johnny canU 
addV — 15 rapidly disappearing from the curriculum. 
(3-5:10) 

To some this retreat from innovation will be a 
welcome trend; for others the direction and strength 
of change will be viewed with deep dismay. 

Patterns of Instructional 
Orgiinization und Style 

Over the past twenty years the course content pro- 
posals of curriculum projects and advisory groups 
have received prominent support and professional 
scrutiny* But nearly every such syllabus innovation 
was accompanied by recommendations for change in 
teaching style. Mathematics teachers have been urged 
to implemen! discovery learning, mathematics labo- 
ratory aaivities with 'hands on* learning, indi- 
vidualized instruction, multimedia instruction, and 
many other promising pedagogical strategies* How- 
ever, as is the case with attempted changes in the 
content of school mathematics^ information from the 
NSF studies raises doubts about the extent to which 
any of these proposals for innovative pedagogy have 
influenced predominant instructional patterns* 

Several parts of the RTl survey questionnaire asked 
teachers to describe mathematics instruction in their 
classes — amount of time available, allocation of that 
time to various activities (l^ure, discussion^ small 
groups^ and so on), use of media^ class size^ and 
testing. 

Elementary teachers were asked to report the average 
time spent on mathematics and the length of their 
most recent mathematics lesson. Table I-ll indicates 
that mathematics fares well in comparison with 
science and social studies. 

Table !*U. AveiUft^ Number of Minutes Per Day 
Devoted to Mathematics^ Science^ Social Studies, 
and Reading in Elementary School* 



44^ 

Mathematics 4| 31 

Science 17 28 

Social Studies 21 34 

Reading 95 66 

♦Source: (1:30 
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This and other related data support the common 
impression that reading and arithmetic are high 
fyriorities in elementary school. However, other 
similar studies that have relied on trained observers 
rather than teacher self-reports, suggest that the 
actual time spent on iDathematics may be less than 
what IS given here (2:53). 

Cias$ size is another variable that teachers commonly 
judge to be an important influence on their effec- 
tiveness. Mathematics class size is comparable to 
science and social studies and increases with grade 
level. Table 1-12 shows the average class sizes 
reported by teachers in the three subject areas. In 
grades 7*9, average class size in mathematics ts lower 
than the other two subjects, though many would 
argue that it is not enough lower to make an educa- 
tionally significant effect. 

Table 1-12. Average Qass Size in 
Mathematics, Science, and Sodal Studies al 
Three Grade Range Levels* 
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*Source; (1:67) 



The common forms of organization for student 
groups in mathematics instruction are indicated by 
Table 1*13. Within these groupings the frequency of 



Table M3. Percent of Qass Time in Various 
Organizaliotial Formats, Mathematics K*9* 
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various specific instructional strategies is given by 
Table 1-14. The data given there are averages ovet 
grades K^, but the breakdowns by grade range are 
surprisingly similar. The mo5t noticeable trends from 
grades K-9 are steady increase in the frequency of 
tests and quizzes and steady decrease in the use of 
manipulatives and student involvement techniques. 

The variety of supplementary materials^print, 
audiovisual, and manipulative^-that have become 
available for use in teaching elementary mathematics 
is truly astonishing. Table M5 shows that manip- 
ulatives seem to be fairly frequc.tly used in elemen- 
tary grades. Among the specific types of materials 
likely to be in a mathematics laboratory 5et*up, it 
appears that audio-visual tnaterials (film strips, tapes, 
slides, etc.)are rarely used^ but Table 1-16 shows that 
games and puzzles, measurement tools, activity cards 
or kits, and numeration and place value manipulatives 
are frequently used. 

When teachers were asked to identify materials or 
facilities that needed improvement to enhance their 
effeaiveness. they most frequently mentioned non- 
consumable equipment, money to buy suppli^-s on a 
day-to-day basis, spaces for small groups to work, 
and laboratory assistant or paraprofessional help. 
They did not, however, indicate any strong need for 
hand-held calculators and apparently do not use 
calculators much at all in elementary mathematics 
instruction. 

With some exceptions, such as the abstinence from 
calculator usage, the RTI survey data suggest elemen* 
tary instruction that is varied and rich in concrete 
experiences with mathematical ideas. However, the 
reported frequencies of lecture, discussioti. tests or 
quizzes, and individual assignments are also very 
high, particularly in grades 4-6. This suggests very 
common use of an instructional style in which 
teacher explanation and questioning is followed by 
student seatwork on paper and pencil assignments. 
This pattern has been observed in many other recent 
studies of classroom activity (2:76)* including several 
in which actual classroom observations were the 
source of data. 

The NSF case studies confirm this more pedestrian 
picture of day-to-day activity in mathematics classes 
at all grade levels. The following description of 
junior high school mathematics classes from the case 
study by Wayne Welch was corroborated by nearly 
eve/y other observer. 

Afiam, as in the high school* (he math prof^ram is 
characterized by its convennonal textbooks and its 
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Tibk M4. FmitteiKy of IttslrvcttoMt Tedmiqttes im Gnde Milbenitks Clisses* 
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Table M5. Frequency of Use of Hand$*on MtnlpulalKe or Laboratory Materials* 



Grades 
Grades 4*6 . 



7<^o 



Than 
Omt a Movili 

I2<^'^ 
30<^?b 



Al Lwi 
Ortcra Mondi 

21% 



Once a Week 

37«fe 
25% 



29% 
9% 



•Source: (1:6^56,57) 



routine of corrtain^ papers, explaining difficulties, 
and assi^ninz more problems. (3-5:8} 

The eJemeniary teachers thcmielvcs g've some clues 
to thft dominance of this consistent unimaginative 
classroom routine. They claimed that many text 
techniques designed to produce understanding are 
Instead simpJy confusing. 

The textbook says to show method A for regrouptnf^ 
in addition and then to switch to method B. Every 



teacher in the school knows this confuses kids. So we 
don't show kids method A. (3*1:33) 

The principles of multiplication* addition* division* 
and subtraction are unrelated. For example: 

5x3 - (2x3) + (3x3) 
15 = 6 + 9 

Why should the kids learn this? All the teachers here 
would agree with me. It's really a stinker. (3-1:33) 
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TtUt 1-16. Fm|tt»cy of Use of Vtrioas Types of Equtpmenl to tnd 4^ Mttheouilics Classes* 
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Manipulatives 


- 20 


16 


26 


22 


14 


Geometric Tools 


13 


21 


26 


27 


9 



♦Source: {1;B'80,8I) 



They have little patience with or sympathy for 
inquiry* 

/ was told that the reason the ne w math was brought 
into being was to satisfy a child's 'natural curiosity'. 
And I thought (hat was a ridiculous statement; 
because ^ho *s curious as to why 5 + 2^7. 0* 1:3 1} 

I dislike our book* not enough drill, it's modern 
math. (3*1:31) 

I am using the rote method pretty much because (hey 
have found out (hat with a three level you can spend 
all hour trying to get them to understand (and they 
can% (3 1:47} 

Certainly, the mathematics teaching these observers 
saw embodied none of the spirit of inquiry* labora- 
tory exploration* or individualization that has been 
so strongly urged by a variety of experts. Butt as 
Welch goes on to indicate* "Although it seemed bor* 
ing to me* students and teachers seemed comfonable 



with It. Apparently it fulfills student expeaations 
and provides the students opponunity for closure.'* 
(3^5:6) Commenting on the same phenomenon in 
another setting* Louis Smith recalled remarks of 
Hoetker and Ahlbrand. 

If (he recitation is a poor pedagogical method* as 
most teacher educators long have believed* why have 
(hey not been abie to deter teachers from using it? 

Or, is it not possible that the practicing teachers are 
right and (he professors unrealistic, and (ha( the 
recitation~-for some reason— is the best pedagogical 
method? Or the only practicable one for most 
teachers. (6:163) 

One could comfortably accept this latter explanation 
of predominant teaching styles and conclude that 
teaching* as it is now commonly practiced in 
mathematics classes* is about as effective as one can 
reasonably expca. However* the case studies and the 
su/vey p/oduced frequeru comments that students 
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find study or mathematics boring a.id teachers find 
motivation of students to learn mathematics one of 
the most dirticult problems they Tace, 

Ftfth firaders are harder to motivate than are first 
grmiers. By the lime they are in ihe fifth grade they 
have had the H*o/e bit. They get the satne things they 
didn't understand the first time back af^ain and for 
the first time honest to goodness boredom is fett 
about mathematics-^even science. (SJ:S4) 

And many teachers echoed the following puzzlement 
about the transitory nature of learning. 

Except for the (t<^ students) alt third graders know 
one thing perfect in math one day and the next it is 
gone ... ! mean GONE. ... Now what I want you to 
know is (hat alt the kids except (the best), and some 
of them too* have this mysterious 'forgetting' 
disease. (S-t.S?) 

None of these complaints are new or surprising, Bui 
they do stand in contra:' to the reluctance of many 
teachers to ex|doit alternative instructional styles. 



Perceptions of the Abilities* Problems* and 
Beliefs of Teachers 

One of the clearest themes running throughout the 
reports of case study observers was the absolutely 
crucial role of dassroom teachers in determining the 
character and effectiveness of science and mathe- 
matics education. As case study author Rob Wallter 
noted. "Any observer cannot fail to be impressed by 
the fact that the resources tied up in teaching here are 
almost entirely human resources,'* (3*6:23) Louis 
Smith noted that as he sought generalizations about 
education, "administrators, board members, teachers, 
pupils always ended up tallting about individual 
teachers," (3-3:112) 

The limits of teachers* knowledge about mathematics 
or about wa^s that young people learn place predict- 
able limits on what the teacher can offer and accom- 
plish in the classroom. The teachers* beliefs about the 
nature of mathematics and the important goals of 
schooling are more subtle but equally important 
influences in their impact on students. The survey 
and the case studies provide further insight into the 
status of mathematics education by analysis of 
teacher abilities* attitudes, and beliefs. 

Elementary teachers currently average more than 12 
years of teaching experience. About one third hold a 
graduate degree and 43 percent were talcing a course 
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(not necessarily mathematics) for college aedit in 
1976-77, In grades K-3 only 4 percent of the teachers 
are men. and in grades 4>6 only 23 percent are men. 
The mathematical competence of these elementary 
teachers is, in all liltelihood, much greater than that 
of the average teacher twenty years ago, Suydam and 
Osborne repoH that in 1937 only 12 states required a 
mathematics course for certification (7 content and 
3 methbds)* However, they felt justifiect in conclud- 
ing that by 1973 there had been a significant increase 
in the mathematical requirements for prospective 
elementary teachers, (2:130,150*164) 

The RTI survey did not indicate the extent to which 
elementary mathematics is taught by subject matter 
specialists* but of the teachers aslted to Tfipon on 
their mathematics responsibilities. 49 percent felt 
very well qualified to teach mathematics and another 
46 percent feit adequately qualified* Furthermore, 
principals and district supervisors share this con* 
iidence in the ability and interest of K-6 mathematics 
teachers. 

Table 1*17. Elementary Teachers Perceptions of 
Their Qnallficttlons in Eicti Subject* 



Not W«ll Ad«q««t«^ Vffy Wdl 
Quftlified Qualified QutHflcd 



Mathematics 




46«h 




Science 


)6 


60 


22 


Social Studies . . . 


6 


54 


39 


Reading 


3 


32 


63 



•Source: (1:142) 



This strong expression of confidence in elementary 
teachers of mathematics should be encouraging* 
However, state supervisors of mathematics saw lack 
of teacher interest in mathematics and inadequate 
preparation to teach mathematics as the most serious 
problems in grades This contrast suggests that 
K-6 teachers and their immediate supervisors believe 
in the computation curriculum and in ''tell and drtlK* 
methods of instructions-pattern of beliefs that will 
not please many mathematics educators, but con* 
stitutes a formidable barrier to change. When 
teachers in grndes K'6 were asited to specify arca^ in 
which they would like assistance^ they mentioned 
most often: (I) learning new teaching methods, (2) ob- 
taining information about instructional materials. 
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and (3> implementing discovery /inquiry and hand?;- 
on approaches in teaching. (1:B-I05. 108) When these 
same teachers were asked to identify the most serious 
problems they Tace in teaching mathematicf;. they 
most Trvquently mentioned: (OinsurHcient funds Tor 
purchaf;ing equipment and supplies. (2) lack of 
materials for individualiziri^ instruction. (3) inade- 
quate student reading abilities. (4) lack of planning 
time, and (5) class frizes too large. (I:B-125) 

When one looks for help in ameliorating these condi- 
tions, the obvious first line of responf;ibility is super- 
visors and administrators. The RTI survey results 
give reason for concern about prospects for help 
from these sources. The survey found that only 
twenty-nine spates have supervisors who devote more 
than 75 percent of their time to mathematics educa- 
tion. Among district level supervisors, only 26 per- 
cent reported spending more than 75 percent of their 
time on mathematics. About half of these district 
supervisors report attending a professional meeting 
in mathematics on a yearly basis, but only 16 percent 
of the K-6 supervisors belong to the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. (1:33^5) 

At the school level, principals plan an important role 
in approving^ if not leading* curricular and instruc- 
tional change. Not surprisingly, very few dementary 
principals have undergraduate majors in mathe- 
matics (4 percent in K-3. 7 percent in 4-6). However, 
few feel ''not well qualified*' to- supervise 
mathematics (12 percent K-3, 8 percent 4-6), (1:47) 
Very few elementary supervisors* principals, or 
teachers have attended any NSF institutes or con- 
ferences (i8t to. and 5 percent respectively). (1:69) 
Furthermore, only 8 percent of K-6 schools are usi.ig 
any of the innovative curricula whose development 
was sponsored by NSF. (1:79) 

These survey data give a sketchy quantitative ouUine 
of the teacher qualiftcations^ needs* and potential 
sources of help in elementary mathematics. When 
combined with earlier information about current cur- 
ricula and teaching styles* the data leave an overall 
impiession well described by Stake* who viewed the 
situation through the eyes and ears of the eleven case 
study observe: s: 

^The teachers} saw themselves in a senous, not very 
exciting business; the t}iiuness of education, Tftey 
saw themselves as pretty good hustnessmen. wishing 
that times wouid change for the better, hut confident 
that they could deliver on thei/ prnmtse^ and pretty 
well sattsfied that there /s not really a better way to 
run the show. 0-5.25/ 
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Not everyone connected with mathematics education 
will read that description of elementary mathematics 
teaching and teachers with such satisfaction. But 
anyone seeking to change the status quo must probe 
deeper to understand the teacher beliefs and educa- 
tional traditions or boundary conditions tht produce 
our system. The case study interviews were designed 
for just this exploratory investigation and produced 
numerous quotations that are clues to the puzzles. 

We have already mentioned the predomitianct of 
teacher belief that elementary mathematics is properly 
all about computation £nd that repetitive verbal 
learning is the basicmeans of acquiring mathematical 
knowledge, the frustration of students* limited 
reading skills^ their modest motivation to learn, and 
their propensity for rapid forgetting. The case study 
perspectives identified several other useful ways of 
understanding the nature and dynamics of change in 
K-6 mathematics. 

Ritual aud Sociaiintiou in Matlnnattcs^Much of 

the excitement surrounding emergence of low cost 
hand' held calculators has been generated by the pros- 
pect that elementary schools will need to devote far 
less time to developing facility with computational 
algorithms. It appears that current elementary 
teachers feel no pressure for such impending change 
in curricular emphasis. However, the case study 
observers did not see this situation as a reflection of 
rational analysts; Instead* they sensed that acquisi* 
tton of computational skill through unquestioning 
hard work is valued as a moral and socializing 
experience central to education^ 

/ still think America came farther and faster than any 
nation in history under the old method of teaching, 
where we had some discipline in the classroom, we 
did some drill because ii was what teachers deemed 
*vfl5 necessary* we didn 't have to try to justify all that 
we did. (12:33) 

Parents &aid» 

/ think, using hand calculators is an awful shame 
because that 's why our brams are going so lazy. 
iI2:34} 

Kids are lazy* people are lazy* I *m lazy-— and you 're 
going to get by with as little as you can. . . I think they 
should be required to take a little more. (12:35) 

it seemed clear from these comments, and many like 
them, that teachers and the public see traditional sub- 
jects and instructional methods^ particulariy arith- 
metic» as vital in fulftlling the schools* obligation of 



trainihg students to work hard, keep busy, be polit«, 
compete, a^ire to improve, and prepare for things 
to come* 

FvUift OrkiiUitioii^Teachers of mathematics com- 
monly complain that motivation ot students is their 
hardest task. It seems that students are always learn- 
ing skills and concepts for which immediate applica- 
tion is impossibtc to demonstrate* As a result they are 
usually reassured with the admonition that they will 
need the learning to succeed in later courses. Elemen- 
tary teachers are acutely aware of this preparation 
responsibility and their goals are heavily influenced 
by what they perceive to be the expectations of 
teachers in later grades. 

This is it boy; if (Hey don't gef it now* they never wiff! 
^.Myjob is to help these lirtie buzzards to reatize 
that (the importance of preparation) brfore if is too 
late, <3-l:l2) 

And when teachers of later grades are asked about 
their expectations, they agree, by a heavy majority, 
with the contention that theliasics must come first. 

The study of mathematics takes levels of maturity. 
You have to take step one b^ore you can take step 
two. There is a definite hierarchy of material. You 
can't Afl/w to be creative until you've mastered the 
basic program of studies, (3-2:11} 

Most teachers assume that it is their responsibility to 
get children ready for the tessons of subsequent 
years. Is this not true? Seventy-nine percent of our 
elementary math supervisors said, 'It is true, 'Eighty* 
two percent of our junior kiMh math teachers said, *lt 
istrue\ 0-14:31) 

Though the United States has no national curriculum 
or body with authority to change dominant practice, 
there does appear to be an informal network of tradi* 
tional intergrade expectations acting as a i>owerful 
force in determining curricula. 

The Task Ahead 

For many teachers, supervisors, and curriculum 
developers, the picture of school mathematics 
assembled by the three status surveys will contain few 



surprises. Many of the observed curricular and instnic* 
tional patterns match trends being discussed infer* 
mally at meetings and in the pages of professional 
journals* But the national character of mathematics 
eduoition is certainly more complex than any sum of 
common practices. The most discouraging feature of 
the three NSF studies is the consistent pattern of 
great differences between apparent reality of 
mathematics education in most schools and the 
recommendations or practices of many prominent 
teachers, supervisors^ and professional organiza- 
tions. For instance, the studies suggest that a large 
majority of elementary teachers bdieve that their sole 
responsibility in mathematics teaching is to develop 
student facility in ^jithmetic computation— this at a 
time when availability of calculators has made such 
^oals widely questioned* Secondary mathematics 
teachers find it difficult to motivate their students vr 
to induce lasting learning, yet they seem basical'.y 
satisfied and they resist efforts that propose changes 
in the content or instructional style of their courses* 

Mathematics teaching is a very demanding profession 
and the social context of contemporary education 
does little toease the task* The reported teacher reac- 
tions to current pressures are neither surprising nor 
unreasonable* They constitute facts of life that must 
be dealt with by anyone who seeks change* Nonethe- 
lesst the signs of dissatisfaction ould challenge 
everyone teaching mathematics today to re-examine 
the content and process of current p/ograms* 

7b wiuxt extent does the ^'average" mathematics pro- 
gram described above reflect your own situation? 

How do you cope ^th the problems that seem 
widespread? 

What changes in school .^mathematics do you betieve 
would be most useful and how can they be brought 
about? 

What rote should the NCTM play in future 
developments to Improve school mathematics? 

The NSF studies provide a backdrop of information 
and questions that can help stimulate and guide 
critical analysis and reporting of successful practices. 
We urge you to dig moi'e deeply into the reports 
themselves and to share your insights with others in 
the Council. 
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Jhi Teacher is the Key: 

A RepoH an Three NSF Studies 

James V. DeRose 
J. Dsvid Locksrd 
Lester G. Paldy 

Introduction 

In 1976, in response to congressional criticism of its 
precollege program, the National Science Founda. 
tion undertook to determine the state and needs of 
science, social studies, and mathematics education in 
this country. In order to acquire the information it 
sought) NSF awarded grants for three studies: <]) a 
survey of school administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers, conducted by the Center for Educational 
Research and Evaluation of the Research Triangle 
Institute* North Carolina, of which Iris Weiss was 
project director; (2) a literature search by Stanley L. 
Helgeson, Patricia E. Blosser, and Robert W, Howe 
of the ERIC Center for Science, Mathematics and 
Environmental Education at the Ohio State University; 
and <3) a number of in-depth case studies con- 
ducted in a variety of school systems, direaed by 
Robert E. Stake and Jack A. Easley of the University 
of lllinois-Urbana. This report will deal— briefly— 
with the findings of the three studies (published in 
1978) which are of particular interest and importance 
to those teaching science— whether as a separate 
discipline in junior or senior high schooh or as pan 
of the curriculum in a self-contained elementary 
school classroom— and to science educators responsible 
for the education of these teachers. 

The studies bring into focus current practices and 
conditions that affect science teaching. The findings 
are extensive and documented. Although most science 
teachers will find little of which they are not 
already aware, the studies do serve effectively to 
establish those local conditions, praaices. and trends 
which are generally charaaeristic of schools nation- 
wide. As a consequence* It will be easier for teachers 
and administrators to isolate those probleins which, 
being locally derived, may be solved effectively by 
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local initiatives, from those problems which stem ^ 
from larger societal, economic, and political condi* 
tionst and are therefore much more difficult to solve 
by independent local efforts. 

How Do Teachers Teach? 

What is taught and how it is taught are two questions 
with very interrelated answers. The major activities 
in science curriculum development in the 1955 to 
1975 period were funded by the National Science 
Foundation. The NSF*sponsored curriculum 
improvement projects presented science content com- 
patible with the practicing scientists* view of science 
which required a nontraditienal teaching approach 
characterized by openness, flexibility, inquiry, and 
student involvement in more than just reading about 
science and watching demonstrations. 

It Is encouraging to repon that the study found that 
there Is more use of laboratory and hands-on instruc- 
tion than was the case before the NSF curricula were 
developed and implemented. The NSF tekcher insti- 
tutes have also had an Impact: 73 percent of the 
teadiers who had attended one or more of the insti- 
tutes arranged for their students to have hands-on 
experiences at least once a week, as contrasted with < 
42 percent of the teachers who had no! attended insti- 
tutes. There has also been an increase l.i the use of 
student -centered classroom activities as a result of 
the institute program. 

Despite the influence of the NSF-sponsored curricula 
and institutes, however, classroom observers 
reponed that at all grade levels the predominant 
method of teaching was recitation (discussion), with 
the teacher in control, supplementing the lesson with 
new Information (lecturing). The key to the informa- 
tion and the basis for reading assignments was the 
textbook. 

Most questions were observed to be concerned with 
definitions and the acquisition of informationi and 
were mostly taken from the textbook. Classrooms In 
which individual thought, inquiry, and open dis- 
course took place were noted but not frequently. Still 
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less often did the teacher assu 
learner 




he role or a fellow 



The next most frequently observed activity was the 
dAnonstration, conducted in two our of five classes 
once a week or more. The number of classes u^ing 
hands-on experiences once a week or more increases 
from one-in-three in elementary s^-hools to threc-in- 
four in senior high schools. 

Student reports and projects are used once a month 
or more in half of the classes. Other teaching tech- 
niques such as field trips* guest speakers, simula- 
tions, contracts, programmed instruction, and 
similar programs are used once a month or more in 
less than 10 percent of the classes and are never used 
in 50 percent of the science classes surveyed— with 
the exception of field trips, which are never used in 
31 percent of the classes. Time spent in various 
instructional arrangements does not differ signifi- 
cantly for the various grade levels. Approximately 
half of the time the entire class is arranged as a 
group* one-sixth of the time it ts divided into small 
groups, and about one-third of the time students 
work individually. 

In all of the schools surveyed* the national trend to 
make curricula more explicit and learning more 
measurable was evident. Schools had prepared or 
adopted statements of objectives and had developed 
criterion test items witti which to determine student 
accomplishment of objectives. In general, teachers 
and administrators reacted favorably to the manage- 
ability and clarity of the objectives -based system, but 
no evidence had been gathered by the schools sur- 
veyed to indicate that achievement levels of students 
had increased as a result. 

What Do Teachers Teach? 

What do these reports tell us about the science cur- 
riculum? Few, if any, surprises emerge. In senior 
high schools, year-long biology, chemistry* and 
physics courses still comprise the major pan of the 
Curriculum. Mosl states still require only one year of 
high school science* and do nor require any spaific 
course. 

The Dominant Te\thook. The secondary school 
science curriculum is ordinarily organi/eU >ftith a text- 
book as its core; more than half the science teachers 
sampled in the sur\cy reported ihat they tiscd a single 
tesr* with approximafely oncMhirU indicating that 
more than one lew wiis required for their courses. 
Texts arc iisiially selected by individual teachers :md 



teacher committees. Principals and supervisors are 
sometimes involved in text selection, but the survey 
indicates that parents, studenis/and school board 
members have littie to say in this process even though 
the text often defines a complete curriculum. Despite 
the attention given in the media to a few isolated 
instances, texts do not often generate controversies. 

Some states have text-adoption procedures which 
require books purchased with stale funds to be selected 
from an approved statewide list, but schools in these 
states often broaden their choices by using local 
funds when available. The texts themselves frequently 
reflect the influence of the eurriculutn projeas 
developed with the suppon of the National Science 
Foundation during the I%Ost and this must surely be 
regarded as a significant residue of those effons. 
Even though the choice of text is usually theirs alone, 
many teachers critieize.the text they are using as hav- 
ing too difficult a reading level for many students. 

Inquiry and Laboratory Methods, Survey data sug- 
gest that the domination of the curriculum by the text- 
book tends to discourage use of inquiry techniques 
which require students to do more than look up infor- 
mation in the text and then recite or record it. In 
addition to reading and recitation* teachers repon 
that workbook exercises provide much of whatever 
activity exists in typical classrooms. Even when 
teachers seek to use laboratory investigation and 
inquiry techniques, barriers such as inadec^uate time- 
blocks in the schedule, shared clas.srooms, and inade- 
quate facilities and supplies tend to foster more pas- 
sive, text-oriented approaches. While many teachers 
report that inadequate funding makes laboratory 
activity difficult* the surveys indicate that lack of stu; 
dent motivation and the demanding nature of inciuiry 
teaching may be equally significant. Additional 
funds might ease some problems, but there is little 
evidence presented here that funds alone would be 
surricient to create more vital programs, at least not 
in the amounts likely to be made available. 

Curriculum Priorities. Even as scientific literacy pro- 
grams for the majority of students essentially end 
after the !Oth-grade biology experience, science itself 
is given relatively low priority within most secondary 
schools in comparison to English and social studies, 
in which specific courses are usually required subjects 
throughout the student's high school experience. 
Curriculum efforts involving teachers from several 
science disciplines are rare in American high school^, 
although larger schools often have special elective 
courses in fields such as oceanography* environment 
lal science, and earth science, (n many schools, these 
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courses are designed to motivate students who vvould 
not ordinarily continue their study of science beyond 
tOth*grade biology, and thus represent commendable 
effons to break away from more traditional patterns 
which have not succeoled in reaching many students. 

One of the major impressions conveyed by the survey 
is that teachers of science courses for collegf>-bound 
students have succeeded in preserving the elite 
characteristics of these courses for the small student 
populations that they serve. Many schools have 
tracking systems which have created alternative 
courses with less demanding requirements for stu- 
dents who are either not capable or are insufficiently 
motivated to deal with the material presented in 
traditional biology, chemistry, and physics. 

Use of Comniiiiity Resoyrm, Community or.other 
out-of'School curriculum resources are rarely used by 
science classes. The Case Studies, in particular, make 
abundantly clear that most schools (and science pro* 
grams) are insular and removed from the mainstream 
of community activity. For example, when the 
schools of Columbus. Ohio, were forced to close dur- 
ing the winter of 1977 because of a fuel shortage, 
community resources were used only in a perfunctory 
way to continue the education of children, primarily 
because of madequate planning and a lack of experi- 
ence in coping with the inevitable difficulties encoun- 
tered >n developing a curriculum organized around 
unfamiliar resources. 

The Lcinttiix Environment, The report suggests that 
science classrooms in many schools do not provide 
stimulating surroundings. Of course, many individ- 
ual teachers have made valiant efforts to deal with 
problems caused l>y inappropriate texts, poorly 
prepared and motivated students, lackluster adminis- 
trations, andthe like, Nevenheless. the broad picture 
that emerges of the nation's secondary science cur- 
riculum is not encouraging, panicular'y when one 
considers the large number of studerts who do not 
continue in science beyond the tOth grade. 

Even though the barriers encountered by teachers 
seeking *o develop responsive science programs are 
hight there appear to be enough ,successes to encour- 
age others to try. Moreover, the surveys suggest that 
the decemralized system of American education pro- 
vides considerable latitude to teachers who wish to 
modify the curriculum in response to the special 
needs of their students and communities. When one 
views the constrictive character of mii^isterial control 
of education in some other countries and the rnhibtt' 
rng effect which this control has on their systems^ one 



has reason to be grateful once again for the vision of 
our founding fathers. 

Junior Higb Seienct, Even though life science has 
become a standard course in many schools, general 
science is still the only course taught in more than 
half of the junior high schools surveyed. However, 
physical and earth science programs are not uncom- 
mon. The survey suggests that the process of 
socialization constitutes an important educational 
objective in the junior high. Laboratory handouts, 
for example, sometimes list guidelines for appro- 
priate classroom and laboratory behavior in addition 
to instructions for carrying out a laboratory activity. 
To some extent, the socialization objective may 
(but need not) inhibit inquiry and investigative 
approaches to learning; many may view it as unfor- 
tunate that schools have turned away from inquiry 
approaches in favor of text-dominated courses which 
stress knowledge acquisition, often by rote methods, 

EJemeiitary Seliool Seience. On the basis of the 
survey data, elementary school science must still be 
regarded as a significant problem area. Much of the 
difficuhy stems from the fact that science in the 
elementary schools, not regarded as basic, is given a 
low priority in comparison to reading, mathematics, 
social studies^ and health, MosI elementary school 
teachers and, presumably, their school administra- 
tors see little relationship between science and other 
areas of the curriculum, a perception that existed even 
before the recent emphasis upon ba^c educatk>n. 

Elementary school science, like that in junior and 
senior high schools^ is taught primarily by lecture and 
recitation based on one textbook. Elementary 
schools invest only a very small pro|^rtion of their 
budgets in curriculum materials; sctei^git^i^rceived of 
as low priority, usually fares badly in the competition 
for scarce funds. As a result, most of the nation's 
elementary schools are inadequately equipped to pro- 
vide a significant investigative laboratory experience 
-to children. One of the more pessimistic findings of 
ihe surveys was that "fewer than half of the nation's 
elementary school children are likely to have even a 
single school year in which their teachers will give 
science a significant share of the curriculum and do a 
good job of teaching it." 

Subjective Comments, A reader of these studies may 
conclude that the science curriculum h responding 
ponderously, at best, to changing social conditions, 
individual needs, developmental patternsof students, 
and perceptioas of community and political realities. 
The curriculum cannot be coasidered in i,solation 
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from the setting in which education takes place, but it 
may be useful to make some brief subjective com- 
ments on the curriculum, considered in a somewhat 
more hmited sense: on the materials, practices, and 
perceptions described in the studies. 

U appears that many science courses include material 
which is inappropriate for most of the students study- 
ing at that level For example, high school biology 
courses often contain substantial amounts of bio- 
chemistry and molecular biology, even though the 
majority of biology students have not yet studied 
chemistry. It >s true that these portions of the text are 
not studied by all students, but one is left with the 
impression, nevertheless* that many students are asked 
to spend a significant amount of time memorizing 
complex details of biochemistry and molecular pro- 
cesses ev^n though most have neither the necessary 
access to experimental evidence nor the reasoning 
skills needed to follow the intricate conceptual 
arguments. In a similar manner, chemistry courses 
are likely to be replete with rote presentations of 
quantum mechanical models of atoms and molecules. 

One can speculate that many school science programs 
may be strongly influenced by unrealistic perceptions 
of what colleges expect high school graduates to 
know, with the result that students are required to 
study material which they cannot understand in any 
significant way and which is unrelated to their cur- 
rent interests, on the grounds that the material will be 
needed laier. By now, it is painfully obvious that for 
most *'laier" never arrives. 

In <;ummary. some readers will conclude that one of 
the major inferences that can be drawn from these 
reports and case studies; is that much ofthe secondary 
school science curriculum is mismatched to the inter- 
ests and needs of the majority of students in our 
schools who will not pursue scientific or techno- 
logical careers. In the current political setting of 
American education, characterized by declining 
enrollment?;, resource shortages, and unrealistic 
social expectations of schools, the inappropriateness 
of the curriculum may contribute heavily to the 
frustration of teachers, the malaise of students, and 
the dissatisfactior^ of parent?;. Those whose inter* 
pretation of these rer»orts lead?; them to arrive at such 
a conclusion may well expect policy makers, teacher?;, 
and ati/m groups to re-examine the content of the 
school science curriculum to en?;urc that it is respon- 
sive to the needs of contemporary America. 

Of course,^ readers' impressions derived from the 
reports of site visitors and the results of question- 
naires arc inevitably influenced by their subjective 
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views of the schools, science, and the way in which 
children lear . Citizens, science teachers, and policy 
makers at all levels r^eed to know more about what is 
being taught, and whether the curriculum is, in the 
main, appropriate for the students to whom it is 
presented, taking into account their previous prep- 
aration and motivation. How well is science being 
taught? Do the methods convey something of the 
spirit of science? Is the tent.'^Mve nature of science 
made clear? Do our science classes toster inquiry and 
scholarship? Quality assessment is always a sensitive 
matter, but these are the issues which we must 
engage, whether individually as teachers or collec- 
tively as faculties. 



How Afe Teachers Educated? 

The studies contain information on the background 
and education of the teachers in the sample popula- 
tions that suggests some reason for concem. While 
each state sets minimum requirements for science 
teachers, state certification criteria still do not reflect 
those proposed by professional associations which 
call, particularly, for more science content. This is 
especially crucial in the elementary and junior high 
schools, where most ofthe science instruction,Occurs> 
It is at these levels that teachers have the least ade- 
quate science content preparation and the poorest 
physical facilities, while at the same time the fewest 
certification programs available ; them. Secondary 
school teachers fare better: Only slightly more than 
one-tenth of them are currently teaching one or more 
science courses for which they feel inadequately 
qualified. On the other hand. 16 percent of the 
elementary teachers surveyed feel "not well qual- 
ified*' to teach science, and less than a quarter of 
them feel ''well qualified** to do so> This feeling of 
inadequacy by elementary teachers to handle science 
instruction permeates all three studies and indicates a 
need for some serious work by all those who can help 
alleviate this problem. 

Reactions to the adequacy of preservice education 
for science teachers were mixed. The Case Studies 
indicated some low estimates of the quality of educa- 
tion courses and a concern by observers that many 
science teachers leave college with so little command 
of the substantive content of the NSP-iniiiaied cur- 
ricula that they are in need of remediation the instant 
they graduate. In addition, teachers feel threatened 
by the pressure for accountability and the 'back-to- 
basics'* movement for which they were not prepared 
if^ preservice training. 



It is discouraging to note, too, that knowledge of 
science is rarely considered basic by the state boards 
of education, and science education is rarely included 
in state needs statements* This in itself may be indi- 
cative of a low interest by the general public in sup- 
porting high-quality science instruction. 

Improved science teacher education, both pre- and 
inservice. is an important need. While continuing 
research in science teaching/learning is vitally needed, 
the results of that research need to be better com- 
municated and applied in both the preservice and in- 
service programs* One of the studies' observations is 
that there is a critical need for preservice and inser- 
vice science education to be viewed and dealt with as 
a continuous program rather than as discrete entities 
handled by two different sets of people. This presents - 
a challenge to the teacher-training institutions not 
only to do appropriate follow-up studies on their 
graduates but to work even more closely with the 
school districts that employ them* 

Although the studies seem to indicate that today's 
secondary school science teachers are better educated 
than were those of the 1950s, both the teachers' 
perceptions and the findings of research indicate that 
there is still a critical need for inservice education. 
Approximately half of the elementary science 
teachers and more than 41 percent of the secondary 
science teachers took a course for college credit in 
1976-77, Sizable numbers of teachers have earned 
one or more degrees beyond the bachelors: more than 
half of the secondary school science teachers and just 
over a quarter of the elementary science teachers. 
However, since little of this graduate study* by 
elementary teachers is done in academic 'science 
courses, there is a pressing need for both preservice ^ 
and inservice training to overcome their fear of 
teaching science, so that they may teach it well and 
with enthusiasm, 

A consistent theme tliroughout the documents was 
the high value ascribed to NSF-sponsored activities in 
the.education of science teachers. The most frequently 
attended programs were the NSF Summer Institutes: 
Approximately two-thirds of the state science super- 
visors and almost 40 percent of the grade7-l2 science 
teachers surveyed had participated in one or more of 
these. Unfortunately, less than a fifth of the elemen- 
tary science teachers had done so. 

The second most often attended activity reported was 
the In-Service Institute, with participation by Ig per^ 
cent of the grade 7-12 science teachers and 10 percent 
of the elementary teachers. While the evidence is 
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overwhelming that these gov em ment -supported pro- 
grams were considered to be of major help to science 
teachers, the majority of teachers currently teaching 
have not participated in them. This fact should be 
carefully noted and appropriate aaion taken* It is 
absolutely essential that elementary teachers be ^iven 
continuous inservice and supervisory consultant help 
in science and in the teaching of science since their 
education does not include any significant study in 
these two areas. 

Who Helps the Teaclier? 

Most school districts have coordinated sequences of 
courses in print. But teachers at each grade level who 
were critical of their students' previous learning 
deviated from the syllabus as they saw fit. The lack 
of articulation in science curricula between grades, 
within schools, and between different schools at the 
same level is a significant finding. Individual 
teachers— within broad limits— selectthe content and 
methods which they believe appropriate, but the 
study found that teachers were more on their own 
than they wanted to be. The need for leadership in 
coordinating and directing individual teachers* 
efforts and initiatives toward common goals was 
apparent but unfulfilled. 

Federal and state offices and legislation which have 
increased administrative duties, plus local opposition 
to increasing school costs, have fostered the trend 
both to decrease the number of central administrative 
offices and to redirect their efforts from "pedagogi- 
cal to management matters,** Decentralization of 
authority has moved some of the management prob- 
lems to building principals* leaving them less time to 
work with teachers in developing and implementing 
the educational program. The study found that only 
one in five of the districts surveyed employed full- 
time science supervisors/ coordinators and that two in 
five school districts had none. 

In the schools^ instructional help and leadership for 
teachers can come from the school principal and/or 
supervisory personnel. The study found that about 
one^fourth of the principals in any grade range felt 
that they were "not well qualified** to supervise 
science instruction. The percentage of department 
chairmen found in the schools decreased from a high 
of 74 percent in senior high schools to a low of 27 
percent in the primary grades. Chairmen who received 
additional compensation inaeased from a low of one 
in ten in the primary grades to one in two in senior 
high schools. 
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Teachers who had consultant and supervisory help 
^ were more satisfied than those who had to work more 
or less on their own. Elementary teachers, especiallyi 
receive little supervisory, consultant, and leadership 
support in teaching science, although they are most 
comfortable when such support is available. The 
studies found also that candidates for elementary 
teacher certification are "seldom required to take 
more science content than that required for the 
general education component of their undergraduate 
program." Thus teachers who are least well prepared 
to deal with the teaching of science are given the least 
assistance. 

More and more, two separate systems— management 
and instruct ional^are developing within the schools 
and are interacting less and less. The management 
system absorbs the energies and time of adminis- 
trators at both the central administration and indi- 
vidual school levels. The instructional system func- 
tions through the efforts of individual teachers work- 
ir^ largely without leadership and direction except in 
those few instatKes where curriculum and supervisory 
personnel are available. The need is evident. The 
absence of curncular and supervisory direction is 
subject to local attention and correction by local 
schools' initiatives. The development of an effective 
science program requires constant attention, leader- 
ship, and support; it camot be left to develop by ^ 
chatKe through the unorganized and undirected 
efforift of individual teachers, regardless of how 
excellent these individual efforts may be. 

With What Do Teachers Teach? 

The individual classroom teacher still determines the 
primary mode of instruction in most classrooms, 
with the textbook the primary tool. Less than 10 per- 
cent of the schools have used practices such as 
modular scheduling or television instruction. Nor do 
the majority of teachers at any grade level consider 
computers or computer terminals necessary. Similarly, 
most science classes do not use cameras. While 
fewer than 15 percent of science classes make use of 
greenhouses, almost 40 percent would use them if 
they were available. Almost jdeiuical Hgures were 
given for \x^e of weather stations. Microscopes and 
'scientific models, on the other hand, are widely used. 
Almost 30 percent of K-3 science classes use micro- 
scopes, while an additional 20 percent wouid like to 
have them. Usage goes up to more than 60 percent in 
fourth grade and remains at least iha! ^tgh tfiiough 
all of secondary sthooK Even though a third of gude 
10-12 classes use calculators, only a tenth of junior 
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high school classes use them, and only about 2 per- 
cent of elementary schools report any calculator 
usage. 

Financial Needs. Although little information was col- 
lected about the financial support of science instruc- 
tion, that which was gathered is worth sharing. The 
greatest single concern of almost everyone involved 
in education is for an improved program of financial 
support. While the percentage of financial support 
for the schools from federal and state sources has 
increased since 1955, federal support for science 
education has declined since the late 1960s. Since 
state support tends to follow federal trends, state 
support for science education has also declined and is 
likely to continue to do so. 

At the time of the study (1977), the average per pupil 
expenditure in school districts across the nation was 
$1,246. A recurring concern in the Case Studies was 
that increasing energy costs and frequent voter rejec- 
tion of special school levies were reducing funds 
available for the school science program. Relatively 
few schools have specific budgets for science equip- 
ment and supplies. In general* schools are more likely 
to have specific budgets for science supplies than for 
equipment, and secondary schools are significantly 
more likely than elementary schools to have specific 
budgets for both. 

A sizable number of school districts— over one- 
third— did report receiving funds in 1975-76 from the 
National Defense Education Act for facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies used in science instruction, and 
one-fourth got similar funding from the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in the same school 
year. On the other hand, only a very small number of 
school districts received science instruction funding 
from other government grants, specific state grants, 
private foundations, or parent organizations. 

Teachers considered inadequate facilities, insuffi- 
cient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies, 
and lack of materials for individualized instruction as 
the three most serious problems affecting science 
instruction. More than half of them wanted money to 
buy supplies on a day-to-day ba^is. This is an appro- 
priate request that could be accommodated within 
the limits of existing financial support if administra- 
tors and teachers would work coot>crativcly toward 
a solution. 

Inadequate student reading abilities and lack of 
teacher planning time were also considered serious 
problems by teachers; in addition many cf them felt 
that the major area that needed improvement was the 
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availability of laboratory assistants or paraprofes- 
sional help* Insufficient time to teach science was 
considered a more serious problem in the lower than 
tn the upper grades. 

Whom Do Teachers Teach? 

Accurate enrollment figures are typically difficult to 
get, but the studies do furnish us with some general 
information and with what may be a discouraging 
note. While enrollments; in public elementary schools 
were increasing from 1955 to 1969, class sizes during 
that period were red^iced. During that same period, 
secondary school enrollments also increased, as did 
the percentage of students enrolled in science 
courses,. That percentage hsis remained relatively 
stable* Enrollments, however, are now beginning to 
decline, with elementary enrollment declining more 
rapidly than secondary. Public school enrollments, 
particularly, have dropped considerably in some 
areas where iittegration and consolidation of schools 
have led to the emigration of substantial numbers of 
students to private and church-related schools. 
Inevitably, just as the increasing enrollments had an 
impact on schools, the decreasing enrollments wilt 
have an impact, especially financially. 

Despite the fact that the percentage of secondary 
school students taking science courses has not 
decreased, it is nevertheless true that the percentage 
taking chemistry and physics is very small. It seems 
likely that one reason these numbers are so small is 
that only 2t percent of the states require more than 
one year of science in grades 9-12, For the great 
majority, that one year is tenjh-grade biology, with 
fewer than half advancing into chemistry. The attri- 
tion becomes even more severe in physics, with fewer 
than half of the nation's chemistry students going on 
into that fundamental discipline. 

Do Teachers Count? 

Almost all elementary school science is taught by 
teachers in self-contained dassrootns. Secondary 
science classes are taught more often by special 
science teachers. The studies found, not surprisingly, 
that within any classroom the science taught and the 
way it is taught is dependent primarily on what the 
individual teacher believes, knows, and does. 
Numerous studies indicate that the type of instruc- 
tion does affect student learning and that the teacher 
is the most important instructional variable. The 
critical role of the teacher in instituting changes in 
science teaching is well documented. 



Changes in science teaching nationwide are simply 
the summations of changes in individual schools 
functioning independently with or without strong 
and inspired local initiatives and leadership. Any 
movement to change science teaching and teaming 
will require the wholeheaned support, cooperation, 
and creative involvement uf teachers as panners. 
This speaks for more effective organizational pat- 
terns in the schools in which the talents and ideas of 
teachers are harnessed and directed by knowledge- 
able school leaders. It also means a willingness on the 
part of teachers and administrators to be flexible and 
empirical in considering new content, methods, 
and goats* 

The continuing rejuvenation of science content and 
teaching methods in response to new findings and 
societal goals requires access to and utilization of the 
national wisdom. Otherwise, local initiatives will 
amount to little more than stirring the pot! Large- 
scale infusions of curriculum innovations, such as the 
NSF-sponsored projects, are valuable in that they 
provide materials which no school district could 
develop on its own. The continued availability of 
such materials is essential to the growth and improve- 
ment of the science education enterprise in the United 
States, Indeed, most superintendents felt that federal 
support for continued curriculum development was 
essential (66 percent) and that NSF should help 
teachers learn how to use the new curricula (77 per- 
cent). Implementation of new materials can only take 
place at the local level and then only if teachers are 
prepared and willing to use them. 

Since so much depends on teachers, it t>ecomes 
necessary to focus attention there. Unfortunately, 
the study found that many teachers feel they have lit- 
tle power to change things, see little more they can do 
themselves, and are resigned to the status <|uo* Many 
problems and conditions which teachers feel inhibit 
science teaching were reported. The fact is that many 
of these obstades-^such as insufficient background 
in science, lack of equipment, inadequate room facil- 
ities, and insufficient time— can be eliminated or at 
least attenuated if teachers will refuse to accept them 
as barriers. 

Teachers must assume more responsibility for 
creating conditions which will enhance their efforts 
in the classroom. This may seem an unreasonable 
exp^tation to teachers enmeshed in the demands of 
each day's teaching, but teachers and administrators 
vithin individual schools must find ways to provide 
time for unhurried thought and deliberate planning. 
Total and final responsibility for what happens m 




science teaching does not rest sotely on the shoulders 
of teachers, but a successful school program in 
science educat ion is solely dependent upon what they 
do with their students. Unmistakably, the teacher is 
the key! 

Whut Ciiii Be Done? 

We have described and interpreted three NSF- 
sponsored studies on science education to inform 
teachers and to suggest areas in which they can con- 
tinue to influence the quantity andjquality of science 
education. We have taken the position that ultimately 
improvement can stem only from the initiatives 
and efforts of teachers supported and assisted by 
local adn^nistrative and supervisory personnel 
While local effons will surely have limitations, we 
believe that much can be accomplished by teachers^ 
administrators, and parents who are committed to 
improving the science programs of their schools^ 
even in the absence of federal or state funds. This will 
require leaderships energy, and a clear definition of 
school priorities. Schools which are not well managed 
and which ignore the basic precepts of organiza- 
tion and team building are not going to improvetheir 
> science curricula tn any substantia] way* even if 
federal or state funds are available. Federal efforts to 
support research and development in science educa- 
tion are essential^ but we cannot expect governmental 
support to solve what are essentially local problems. 

The studies have confirmed constructive changes in 
the schools as a result of the infusion of new courses 
and teaching approaches in fhe sixties. It is our view 
that the continuing promotion and support of cur- 
riculum development and related teaching innova- 
tions by NSF, USOE, and other federal or state fund- 
ing agencies are essential to consolidate and build 
upon the accumulated experience and positive 
changes which have taken place. While these nat ional 
efforts do not necessarily have to be directed to the 
creation ofcomplete courses in ihepSSC, BSCS, and 
CHEM Study traditions, much more attention needs 
to be paid to the creation and trial of methods which 
build upon the research and development efforts of 
the past two <lecades, with emphasis on the use of 
new technologies such as videodiscs and microcom- 
puters to individualize instruction. 

We further believe that more economical and pro- 
ductive approaches to cuiHculum development and 
dissemination can be organized at the national level 
without a loss in effectiveness. We propose that pro- 
fessional science education organizations should 
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assume responsibility for exploring and developing 
such alternative approaches. For example, the success 
of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
in gaining access to schools— once assurances were 
given that the results of the assessment would not be 
attributable to individuals or systems— suggests that 
a subject matter assessment is feasible. An assess- 
ment of the present science content of the school cur- 
riculum shoul^ be organized and conducted l^y a 
team of academic scientists and outstanding science 
teachers and eojucators. ^ 

A study of thisWpe would be appropriately spon- 
sored by a cohsortium of disciplinary science 
societies and theiV science education counterparts. ^ 
We envision that NSTA, ACS, AAPT, NABT, and 
other societies wouU have major responsibilities. 
The resuhs of such \ study would command im- 
medtate attention of\teachers, school decision 
makers, and curriculum phnners for much the same 
reasons that the curriculuin'^form movement of the , 
l%Os attracted such a ready^audience. The science 
teachers who are most capableN^ providing school 
curriculum leadership are the oneshiQstjcpve in the _ 
affairs of their professional societies. They are the 
teachers who want to keep in close contact with the 
science research community because they find that 
this contact is intelleaually stimulating and enhances 
their teaching. It is this sense of commuruty^ as much 
as any other circumstance^ which made it possible for 
curriculum reform to proceed as rapidly as it did. If 
we believe that much of the science content of our 
secondary ^school courses (particularly that intended 
for the stuilent who will not go on in science warrants 
reexamination, we must turn to the network of school 
and college science teachers created by the cur- 
riculum development efforts of the last two decades. 

We have earlier indicated the need for immediate and 
appropriate assistance at the elementary level. Given 
the fiscal and political realities of the next decade^ it 
is unlikely that federal funds can be made available 
on the scale r^uired to provide direct inservice or 
summer science training to a significant fraction of 
elementary school classroom teachers. Several alter- 
natives suggest themselves. Federal and state agencies 
could provide support on a competitive basis to col- 
leges and universities seeking to sponsor special 
resource-personnel workshops for elementary school 
team and grade-level leaders whose schools make 
commitments ^o organize subsequent inservice train^ 
ing programs using these personnel. These work- 
shops would focus both subject matter and on 
classroom techniques designed to enable children, 



and teachers, to learn science effectively. This form 
of support is appropriate for federal and state 
governmentsi attractive to colleges and universities* 
and useful for sctiool personnel. Serious considera- 
tion must also be given to similar training in preser- 
vice programs to avoid perpetuating ttie problems 

Ttie U.S. Office of Education could earmark funds 
for state departments of education to award to 
schools seeking to upgrade elementary school science 
programs^ on a competitive and matching (or in* 
kind) basis. School systems would be free to specify 
how these funds would be used in the science pro- 
gram. Options might range from the hirtngof science 
specialists and consultants to the purchasing of 
laboratory 'equipment and supplies. 

The ffectiveness of local efforts to improve science 
education-on all levels could be vastly increased i f the 
faculties and administrators of schools, colleges* and 
universities worked together rather than separately. 
Currently few, if any, coordinated and focused activ- 
ities exist in science education involving schools 



and nearby higher education tnuituttons as partners. 
As an example* funds could be provided to suppon 
those proposals developed by teacher-training 
institutions— tn complete cooperation with local 
school district!i'-that involve appropriate pre* ana 
inservice training programs in which !icience teacher 
training is seen as a continuum, with both groups 
having important and essential roles to play. Em- 
phasis in such teacher preparation should be on ways 
to increase openness, flexibility, inquiry, and uudent 
involvemeni. 

The NSF/CCSS institutes of the past represented a 
small but significant step in that direction. Addi* 
tional models need to be developed and tried. NSTA 
and similar national associations should lead in 
stimulating school and college faculties to organize 
and implement local working relationship;* which *Jvjll 
enable teachers from schools and colleges in a com- 
munity to know and learn from each other while being 
constructively occupied ^v^th projects designed to 
accomplish tasks of common concern. 
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A Report on the Implications for the 
Science dmmunity ot Three 
NSF-Supported Studies or the Stale or 
Prtcolleae Science Education 
Htrlwn A. Smith* 

Abstract 

The three NSF-supported studies of the current status 
of precollege science, social studies, and mathemancs 
education pvt substantial evidence that serious atten- 
tion nee^ls to be paid to improving the quality of that 
education. 



tmproving quality is not just a matter of developing 
up-io-date curricula. That was done in the \960s by 
various groups with generous financial support from 
the NSF. But the data in the three repons indicate 
that the new curricula have not been spectacularly 
effecti^'e. They are viewed by teachers and students 
as "elitist/' and in a sense they are. They were pro- 
duced at a time when national concern was on pro> 
ducing more scfentists— in competition with the 
Soviet Union— more than on educating all students 
to understand the natural and social sciences and 
mathematics. 

But the problem of tmproving science, social studies, 
and mathematics education is broader than curricu- 
lum. Together with all parts of the elementary and 
secondary school curriculum^ education in science is 
influenced by the school ethos. Lack of respect by 
students for authority; hesitancy, for various 
reasons; (including legal), of teachers and admints^ 
irators to impose discipline; assignment of teachers 
to subjects for which they arc not prot^rly prepared; 
lack of motivation of students: fifiancial consiramts; 
and many other factors arc having a negaiive effect 
not only on science education but on ^^ucati^m in 
general 



*()n bfhatfotthc Panel to Kc^ie^ Three SS! Studies^Apptndix? 



The findings of these studies lead us to conclude that 
the time is ripe for an in-depth examination of the 
goals and purposes of precollege education. We rec- 
ommend thai a commission— similar to the 1893 
''Commiticc of Ten'^—of the highest qtiallty and 
with nationally recognized and respected leadership 
be established to carry out the examination. 

Introduction 

This critical analytical, and interpretive review of 
three NSF-supported studies of the state of precollege 
science education was prepared by Herbert A. Smith, 
Assistant to the Academic Vice President, Colorado 
State University, with advice from a panel of 
educators. ' The chapter examines the implications 
the studies may have for the science community and 
recommends Hnes of action. 

Although the three studies were designed to accom- 
plish the same general purposes, they approached the 
task in quite different ways. The Research 
Triangle Institute study is a report of a questionnaire 
investigation which collected a massive amount of 
data from a large number of respondents. The Illi- 
nois report is based on a series of case studies 
involving school systems in eleven different com- 
munities. The Ohio State study is an exhaustive 
review of the available literature on science, social 
studies, and mathematics education <U60 individual 
citations). 

Large amounts of data were collected ai^d the reports 
of the three studies are voluminous. White survey 
studies provide useful basic data, they, by necessity, 
report on what Is rather than on whst ou^hi to ht-. 
The reports are a pioneering effort providing an 
impetus for many other kinds of studies. Subsequent 
research efforts can explore implications, carry out 
experimental research, or tn other ways follow up tn 
more <letatlcd and reflected modes on the data made 
available through survey efforts. 

In reviewing the studies, we did not find a certain 
kind of data that would be helpful in considering the 
state of science education. The son of data we refer 
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to is much lu demand in scr\icc fields, such as agcn^ 
cics thai gnc aid to families or clinics that scr\c 
indniduals. Usually the data arc mure readil> a\ail^ 
able in the form of total number of services of agi\cii 
kind, but mit in^e mine valuable form that allocs 
us to appreciate the distributim of the scr^icvs to 
individuals or to families. C oll^equel1tly it ma\ be 
easy to tell how much t>f which service is being used, 
but not how the scr\ic^^ are distribmed among the 
clientele. This latter infortnation may be needed if a 
vigorous attack were to be mounted on the ba^ic 
problem, S^>mc indicidtiaK may u'^c the sercice 
heavily and othcr^ not at alt, possibly giving a mis- 
kading idea of the widespread use of tlie sersice. 

In the field* of education ^althouHih in the stlldie^ 
being reviewed we know ^omeiliin^ about how many 
amrscs arc given or how many students take a given 
eourse, wc do not have much information about how 
many a>iirses in seieiieea student takes. Tlius we do 
not know much abont the distribution of science edti- 
cation across sludcnt^' In a simitar vein, wc do not 
know how much seicticc the teachers of science ha^c 
studied, or what kind. We do not know the distri- 
bution of seienee preparation across ibe icachcrs. 

li IS pinsible. ot courv, ibiii tticsc sorl^ of inlornia* 
lion arc a^aitahlc in other publications, hni ihc> did 
noi secni to be prcsctii in the studies we rcMCwed, 
This IS a form of data thai would hetp lis intcrprei 
etirrcni states of eduvaiioii in the seienee^. 

Because of ttic opcn-cndcd naiure of case study 
rcporis. ihe Itliiiots report is pcrhap^ the niosl inur 
csiing. Nc\cnhclcss, there arc a immber ol limiia- 
iKin^ whieh seemed apparent lo ihe rcsievung panel. 
There is great \anaiion in ibe quality of the reports 
snbnuited h\ the Hdd research workc^^. Some 
ihe observations reportcxi lia\e almost a mirror^hke 
qiialil> I hat provides the ha^ie doeimieiitation lor the 
k1^d^ of pereepiions ihai ihe ohser^er loiind worihy 
to repori, Ai ihe oiher evlreme, one oecasionatly 
Hnds ail tnsianee wliere a licid worked used ihe 
oppi>ri uiui > lor his own nuellatuat toiir*de^h>ree t>y 
dtgressMiL^ into iheoretieal. philosophieat. or 
speciilalue side lrlp^ winufui piMiig ihe reader suf^ 
f k'leni background ot S|H.vi I ic obser\ ai ions or 
ulMancc^ whuh would lend stibsiancc to ihc argt^ 
incnis It l^ perhaps appropriate to nieniion that, ot 
ihe se^crnl held wt>rkers. t>nK onch;id vtlun nughi be 
ealled a ^ca^(mabt\ ''t>[>ieal ' haekground m either 
natural ^clcnec or niaihunatKs education. The ticid 
worker^ tended lo be highK qualtlied uidj\jduaK 
wnh e^atuatii>ii backgrounds Some tiad bavkground 
in ihc st>eial ssLence^ \o donht streuic ^md or 



mathematies eduealor^ would ha\e been tnelined to 
repi>rl different ineidents and perhaps make more 
\alid judgments a^ to the sub\tanti\e eonieni of the 
lessi^ns and laboratory excreiscsihat ihe> might have 
observed. It is ob^lou^ and perhaps inevitahle thai 
tlie dtfferem field observer^ placed their own 
indi\;dualiMic stamp in reporting their obser\aiions, 
which also inevitably arc c*ik\rcd by their own calue 
orieniaiion and biase^. 

The purpose of this chapter is 10 make a beginning at 
effective follovt-up through a reflective commentary 
on issues raised and to suggest some of the broad 
implications that the three rcpiuts might have for the 
setcntirte community. 

This chapter has its own limitations and falls short of 
mining all of the potential implications from thedata 
made available. Because of the scope and extent of 
the three studies, it was necessary to be selective. The 
selection pT^ocess is bound to rellect values and biases 
of the reviewing panel and of the writer of the 
chapter^ and will certainly reflect their judgments as 
to vchat is relatively mosi important. The panel also 
rect^m/cs that it is impossible to provide more than 
a prelitnin*iry analysis of many of the issues and 
prohlcms identified that would be individually 
worthy of a full-scale monograph in their own right. 
Stitl, the panel hopes that it has provided a valuable 
service in its efforts to prepare a succinct chapter 
which will be useful to the seientific community in 
stimulating critical thought and in making the reports 
more useful in the improvement of science education. 

There is no doubt that these reports will provide a 
data base and a startmt^ point for a vanety of studies 
for many years into the future. There arc some incon* 
sistcncics among the findings which will serve as an 
incentive for furthcf investigation. It was conceived 
to he the function ot this res iew panel to examine the 
r^cports in an effort to Identify the major issues that 
appeared !o emcTge from the studies and to explore 
what some ot the implications of the findings might 
be. Because it coukJ not do everything, the panel has 
elected to kK>k primarily at ar^^s of concern that 
rcTatc to (I) Jic stKial setting of education, <2) stu^ 
dents, O) teachers, (4) cnrricnlum, <5) laboratories, 
and {dj teaching resources. It is obvious that these arc 
not inutnally exclusive domains and that to treat 
them a^ such i^ priniartly a convenience. There arc 
essential uiicractioiis aiuofig all ot ttic areas. 

Sonii' (ieneriil Con^uderations 

Before the hcgtmmig ol a discussion ot the specific 
areas jilentilied ahoce, tt seems both appropriate and 
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necessary 10 provide some eommemary about some 
general problems that seem broadly related not only 
to these three studies^ but to education In general. 
The studies underscore some of these difficulties. 
Some explicit examples will make evident why data 
reported in these studies (and others) need to be used 
and interpreted with caution. One problem is the use 
of terms— for example, **science/* The three studies 
are inconsistent among themselves in use of the term 
**science/' At various times it means the natural 
sciences, or the natural sciences and mathematics, or 
the natural sciences, mathematics, and social 
sciences. In general usage, such terms as inquiry, 
laboratory, grouping, tracking, and inservice educa- 
tion are used to describe a wide array of qualitatively 
very different activities. For example, the term 
*'inservice education'' covers a spectrum of activities 
ranging all the way from an after-school P^p talk by 
the school principal, to committee work. tQ travel, to 
nonrelevant off-campus classes which happen to be 
offered nearby, to carefully designed local inservice 
workshops for teachers, to college coursework (any 
kind), to highly relevant graduate or undergraduate 
studies or other activities. Thus, when teachers 
respond to questions about the value of inservice 
activity it iji difficult to determine precisely what it is 
that they are responding to. Similar statements could 
be made for-other terms used throughout the studies. 

A closely related issue is thai of **quality." A fre- 
quency count to determine how widespread Sb^^i- 
ticular phenomenon may be is. unhappily, noindex 
of its quality. The issue of quality is |)reseni in vir- 
tually every aspect of education. It is a concern in 
such diverse areas as teacher-student interactions; the 
manner of use of laboratory activities and textbooks, 
or any other instructional material; tests and evalua- 
tion; inservice education; administrative procedures; 
and organi?ational structure of the school system. 
The vital question is not only ''what.'* bet **how 
good." The reports of the case study workers (CSSE) 
sometimes permit inferences to be made of iho qual- 
ity of the activities that they were observing. The 
Ohio State report on science education called atten- 
tion to this problem by pointing out that there are 
substantial data regarding the impletnentatiott and 
use of materials but that there arc relatively fcu J.ita 
on quality of use.^ 

Another area of great concern to educaiion is ihe 
weakness of us research base. As these studies point 
out in several instances, there seems to be a iAck of 
general direction, a lack of sufficient background of 
educational theory that would givejdirection to and 
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provide the basis for the development of dependable 
research findings. It is obvious, particularly from the 
report of the Center for Science and Mathematics 
Education, that a large proportion of educational 
research is noncumulative and is often inconclusive 
or even contradictory.'" Some of this may be atirib- 
. utable to faulty design, inadequate research concep- 
tualizatioil. or some other factors. However, it seems 
probable that there are other more general factors 
involved. Certainly problems of definition and the 
absence of a substantial theory base are a major part 
of the problem and contribute largely to the fragmen- 
tation and ineffectiveness of much research effort. It 
might also be conjectured that at least some of the 
problem is due to the extreme complexities involved 
in educational problems. For example, in studies of 
student learning, it might be argued that the impact 
of any single variable is likely to be very small con- 
sidering the total universe of variables which affect 
each student so that significant observable change as 
a result of the manipulation of a single variable is 
unlikely. Herein may lie some of the reasons for 
much inconclusive educational research. It may 
imply the need for far more sophisticated and com- 
prehensive research designs and far greater precision 
in identifying, limiting, defining, and measuring 
research variables. 

It should also be recognized that there are large areas 
that the three reports either do not touch at all or that 
are touched only tan gent iaily.. For example, very 
little material is presented about individual students. 
There are repealed references to the lack of motiva- 
tion, boredom, poor discipline and laziness, but not 
^ much information or insight is gained about how.the 
student came to be bored, unmotivated, lazy, or a 
discipline problem. Little can be learned about 
individual student aspirations and goals, although 
some reporting on individual students does appear m 
the CSSE reports. The student tends to appear as a 
"collective" rather than as an **individual." Prac- 
tically nothing is included on student-teacher inter- 
actions other than in the formalized recitation- 
discussion classroom selling. The impaas of the 
world outside the school— the home, the community 
and its organizations, its distractions, including 
TV— are touched upon in a generalized manner, but 
usually not with reference to their influences on 
individual students. There are no data, except for a 
him or two here or there, about the iinpaa of peer 
pressure on teachers indicaiingliow they are expected 
to conform. Very little information is provided ahout 
how teachers use their time or hojw efficient such 
usages are. The large hiatus with respect to * Equality** 
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has i>lrcud> been alliicled lo- Other examples eoulcl be 
given these should be suftieicnl ii> iiiclieiile tlKU» 
as large atid as eomprcherisive as the reviewed reports 
are^ they leave iiniouehed many questions and eon- 
eenis whieh relate to edueauon in the scnenees and to 
edtreatjon in genenl, As we have already said., the 
studies are a pioneenrig effort thai should provide 
the iiiiptius for many tuture studies. 

The Social Setting for Kducation ^ 

From an analysis A^f the three reports, one eannol 
arrive "at a very opnnustle assessment oT the state of 
elementary and seeondary sehools in this eountry. 
There are serious problems whieh range in diversiiy 
rfroni apathetie, unmotivated and drifting students, 
deteriorating teacher admmistrator/comnumity rc- 
laltotiships* major eeonomie erises. poor quality 
instnretion. inadec|iiaie equipment and supplies, 
Icderal and stale re^iulatioii and determination of 
loeal polieies, to widespread eommunily dissatis- 
faetions, Vurthermore^ there do not seem to be any 
easy or readily attainable solutions available for 
many of these problems. The general somber eondi- 
tioiis impm^iing on education today are eonviriemgly 
rerleeted in the three reports. 

Historieally, there has always been a high correlation 
between the level of education and income as well as 
in the Quality and satisfaction of life which an educa- 
tion tended to ensure. In recent decades, many of 
these benefits have tended to disappear. Students were 
quick to ppim out to field observers that teachers, ia 
spite of all their erudition, were often far less well off 
finaneially than either their Jess well-educated 
parents or other craftsmen in the community," Thus, 
students are questioning the economic values of an 
education. One mtghi look elsewhere for some of the 
reasons for tuis view. Undoubtedly the general in- 
creases in the standard of living, a narrowing of the 
income differences between "blue collar'* and 
**w^hite collar'* occupations, economic policies, such 
as the progressive income tax, and the inheritance 
tax. broad'scale welfare programs, uniform salary 
and wage scales, and a permissive soeial climate have 
all eontnbuted to a lessening of incentives conduetve 
to outstanding performance. One of the field 
reporters reported teachers' eomments as follows: 

have iost our work efhii\ School is: /or enter 
tainment. ParemSy teachers, ami chikirert have lost 
appreiwtitm for education. They warn tt) be rewarded 
for per/ormirtji arty kind t}J work, Rewardmf^ ejjort 
no rnutier what the (fitahry of the produa ts a part of 



This brief quote raises questions about attitudes 
toward work, the purposes of school, "success" 
without effort, and the general question oT quality. It 
IS a suecinct statement reflecting on the malaise 
affecting both schools and society. 

It is impossible to consider the role of the schools as 
social institutions wtthout thinking seriously about 
the many outside forces that influence and direct the 
activities of the school system. One study reported 
that ^'schools were the creatures of the social system 
more than of the Academy,"" Implicit in this state- 
ment is recognition that the public schools are a crea- 
tion of government and that they are exposed and 
highly sensitive to the political process. Until about 
25 years ago the political sensitivity extended mainly 
to the loeal community with some concern for the 
state level. However, all of this has changed in the 
last 25 years and now the federal government and 
expanded state educational bureaucracies assume 
much larger roles with respeet to the operation of 
schools. 

One observer pointed out that the curriculum is defi- 
nitely a low priority consideration when attention is 
focused on such matters as minimum competencies in 
reading and mathematics, desegregation, accounta- 
bility, and public relations in the community,'* 
Clearly, the attention of administrative leadership in 
school systems today is not focused on curriculum 
and program development. One observer made the ^ 
following assessment and provides a rather revealing 
vignette of the disaster of external intervention: 

The personnel tn the school are under duress. The 
organization they work in has been severely affected 
by budget cuts; loss of student population*' materials 
distribution problems; court decistorts that enforced 
the equalization of teachmg resources, but tntro- 
duced guidelines contradictory to those of federally- 
funded programs; court deasions that forced 
rnainstreaming of all kinds of students; the general 
poverty and high unemployment rate of the parental 
constituemy of the public schools; the high cnme 
rate, particularly vandaltsm and theft, that is often 
counterpart in urban settings of these economic con- " 
ditions: and by a system heavily dependent on 
federally -funded speaai programs characterized by 
short-term abundance foiiowed by reduction, 
squeeze out and pull-out for nattonaf,^ rathe} than 
local reasons. ' 

Whatever may be the merits on philosophical or 
political grounds of the broad-st.'ale judicial interven- 
tion that has oecurred in the last two decades* it has 
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created a problem for local public schools. Court- 
ordered tnainstreatning of children with serious 
behavioral problems has eroded the teacher's 
authority and reduced abilit> lo maintain classroom 
control h is regarded as such a serious imposition 
that in one case the teachers banded together to peti- 
tion the union to initiate a class action sua on their 
behalf to obtain relief. One parent was quoted as say- 
ing that ''juvenile delinquents are placed in the 
schools by the courts regardless of their effect on 
other children. In another school that was under a 
court order involving desegregation practices^ the 
observer felt constrained to comment that *'the 
school feels it has been left to cope with situations 
not of its own making, that decisions have frequently 
been taken on political grounds without reference to 
what happens in s^nools." One teacher seemed to 
speak for many and vented her frustrations in a letter 
to the local newspaper. She stated: 

Someitmes. I do thtnk that coitns and high offtctah 
are trying to destroy educatton. They certainly put 
enough siumbitng blocks in the path. The o/ftaals 
and legislators here tn Ilitnots are very qutck to take a 
hand tn tnaktng rtdes for and demands on schools. 
These ha\'e to be complied h'j//;, whether (hey are 
educationally sound or not. 

Governmental intervention and Uic prcssme to make 
the public education system an insirun:ent iff %ocxb\ 
reform have had profound cttecN on theeducKiional 
establishment. Ho\\t.'vtr successful the various 
reforms have been in achiCMtij; HiK\^\ objectives, the 
impact of government intervention on the quality of 
the educational program has b;en J:'ieierious Public 
schools have been substantially reshaped by the 
social reform efforts. 

ConsiJcnng the impact ol government intervention 
in theschoolsui is easier to iindtTstand wnv attention 
to instructional proitrams is as i/uJcquau- it js. 
Real cjuestions appear to ttc: H^^w ^aii heaithy It^^m- 
ing atmo^iphcre^ tit treatod t^f r^sitjtd rind main- 
tained? How can insiriKtioiMl nuicriais he provided 
that vkitl stimulate needed nitelloJUial t^rov^th in alT 
studcnis and at the same lime si:f\c ilie needs o 
society? 

The educational s>slcin is presumably dcMgncd for 
the imna! benefit af students, although society 
expects to iilliniatcl> reap a rich return on its iiucst- 
metu in tiic induidual It is appropriate, therefore, 
that a inaior section of ilie report should ircai 
sciecicd aspects related H> students. 



Students 

The three reports provide many details relating to the 
students and their relationships to the educational 
establishment? In a careful review of the materials 
there are a number of recurring themes and problems 
which seem to emerge and which merit attention in 
this review. ^ 

Motivation 

One of the most persistent themes reflected through- 
out the reports of the field observers is that average 
and below average students are not motivated by 
their sn ool programs. Even those upper ability 
students jvho are generally reported to be receiving 
good g.ades ^nd to be doing reasonably good work> 
are apparently motivated by the desire for good^ 
grades rather than to achieve intellectual goals.'* 
There is also evidence of an ''avoidance syndrome" " 
of rigorous courses by grade-point conscious stu- 
dents, sometimes encouraged or advised by coun- 
selors,^^ School, too often^ is seen by students as a 
necessary evil— a sort of waiting period before they 
can get on to the really important things in life, like 
going to college or getting a job. There is little 
evidence that getting an education is regarded as a 
privilege^ as an opportunity for personal develop- 
ment and enrichment, to be cherished in its own 
right. Although schools have not historically been 
known as beloved institutions by generations of 
students, it seems that the present generation of stu- 
dents reflects a deeper and fundamentally more seri- 
ous negativism toward schools^ teachers^ and educa- 
tion in general The indicators of such negativism are 
numerous" andT in addition to lack of motivations 
include the continuing references in the reports to 
boring classes, vandalism ^ disruptive school 
behavior, and pervasive antinntellectual attitudes,. 

As indicated earlier in this report* white the condi- 
tions stated above are well documented in the studiesi 
there IS very little that relates to their etiology^ What 
are the conditions— educational social^ psychologi- 
cal, economic— that develop these unsatisfactory 
pttrtudcs in many children and adolescents? How 
have homes, schools, and society in general failed 
such children to such an extent that they become 
dropouts from learning and problems both to. them^ 
selves and to the larger social order? What changes 
have ov;curred in the social system which account for 
such shifts in student altitudes and behavior? Even 
students who do well in their work often appear to be 
working for external reasons. They arc concerned^ 
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about grades and posing tests. The question "Will it 
count?^* is all too familiar to teachers. 

It is hard to escape the conviction that manyt perhaps 
most, students do not really have a commitment to 
education nor ^o they feel any internal, intrinsic need 
for self 'fulfillment through educational accomplish- 
ment. The social turmoil of the l%Os, which was an 
outgrowth of the Vietnam conflict, had a very pro- 
found effect on the young which stiJI persists. Stu- 
dent activism successfully challenged established 
authority and standards in a wide range of actions. 

The question of how to motivate students will con- 
tinue to be one of the most perplexing problems in 
education and one which appears to be in obvious 
need of further research and analysis as well as action 
programs designed to recapture and redirect student 
motivations. 

Achievement 

Although assessment ^>f student achievement was not 
a major focus of the studies^ concern over poor 
achievement is reflected repeatedly by references to 
unmotivated and apathetic students. A quotation 
that catches the spirit of this concern states: 

. . . in every sue leachers, administrators and parents 
were saying that the children have changed. In many 
respects they do not like the change. . . . Each gener- 
ation dearly sees that the younger folks do not work 
as hard as they did. And now children are seen to 
kxck motivation, concern about the future, and 
respect for authority, *^They think too much about 
cars. They go off around the world. They don't settle 
do wn to a real job, ' ' Teachers are as dismayed by this 
viewas other adults are 

There is substantial evidence in these reports as well 
as.from other organizations, panicularly the National 
Assessment ^'f Educational Progress and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, to support the posi- 
tion that standards of achievement have been falling 
steadily over the past decade or so. This includes 
students at all levels, including the college bound. 
Although there have been many attempts to explain 
away this finding, the evidence appears to be con- 
vincing that the decline is real. The complaints of 
teachers relating to student performance are 
numerous and among others include the allegation 
that things must be taught over and over again. There 
also seems to be evidence that learning fails to 
transfer efficiently. Obviously these are not new 
problems^ but they seem to be present in a more per 
nicious form than formerly. One would be inclined to 



ask whether or not teaching is less efficient than it 
used to bet whether there are new conditions or influ- 
ences that adversely affect. learning or whether 
students on the average are less capable than former 
generations of students. 

Students appear to take a very short-range view of 
the value of education. Perceptions seem to be *hat 
knowledge should have immediate application or 
should* clearly relate to job opportunities. Such a 
view tends to fly directly in the face of intuitive 
ktLowledge that what, seems highly relevant to one 
who is 12, 16. or 18 ye^rs of age ts likdy to have been 
pioven invalid by the time one has reached middle 
life. In spite of this, courses that do not provide 
education that is easily identified with specific job 
preparation including science, mathematics, and 
social sciences are called upon to justify their 
continued existence iii the curricului^a. In brief, 
education seems xaught^^p in the issues of general 
education versus vocational education, short-range 
versus long-range goals^ and economic versus 
humanistic considerations. 

It seems both unfortunate and incorrect that sciences 
are perceived to be relevant only for those who are to 
become 'op flight professionals, [t b no! perceived to 
be significant in the daily lives of average citizens. A 
comment by a student clearly reflects this ubiquitous 
view. 

When you do get into higher math and science stuff 
sometimes you feel unless you're really going to con- 
tinue and be a physicist or something, there*s no 
reason to take tt because you're never going to use it. 
Unless you're really planning on climbing the ladder 
and be way up there. Its practical to stop,^^ 

Additional comments on the general educational 
functions of science are included in the section on 
curriculum. 

Learning 

Although the areas of curriculum and teaching will 
be considered in later sections, it is useful at this 
point to point out some of the interactions that 
students have with both curriculum and teachers. 
The evidence from these studies indicates that the 
N5F curriculum reform movements of the i9605 and 
particularly those in mathematics were not very suc- 
cessful. The several projects arc perceived to be elitist 
in character. One field observer commented: 

// IS perhaps miportant to note that where the curric- 
ulum raforfns of the Sixties found their main 



audience* and made their greatest impact, uui on 
high status, high income, middle class school systems 
(witness PSSC, Chem Study . * J. These were, after 
all* innovations that belonged primarily to elite 
groups: to the umverstties, the foundattons, a few 
exceptional schools.^^ 

The reform efforts tended to emphasize the structure 
of the discipline} in-depth learning, and laboratory 
activities requiring considerable thought and insight. 
To students who are now looking for "relevance/* 
fulfillment of immediate objectives, job-related 
learningSi and practical applications of science to 
technology, the new curricula have little appeal 
When these rigorous curricula are pla(^ in the 
prevailing school and community context and when 
all the handicaps related to facilitiesi teachers not 
prepared to use the curricula, disciplinary problems^ 
and the governmental requirements discussed earlier, 
it is not hard to understand why they are having 
limited success. 

The hypothesLs that any subject can be taught effec- 
tively in some intellectually honest form to any child 
at any stage of development provided the psychologi- 
cal support and rationale for curriculum reformers to 
introduce more abstract and difficult materials at 
lower grade levels.^* it is difficult lo establish a firm 
connection between such a psychological concept and 
some of the content in the new curricula, but ii seems 
reasonable to speculate that this view contributed to 
the limited success of some of the new programs. 
Teachers interviewed in the case study reports had 
very different notions about what might be appropri- 
ate for children/* One teacher commented: 

Earlier and earlier we expect more and more. Where 
wtl! it end? We pay for tt earlier and eariier,^ too. 
Scandinavians do not start their children until age 
eight. Their literacy rate is better than ours. In two 
years their children are caught up with their EurtH 
pean counterparts.^* 

The dichotomy between Mudents' expectations and 
the goats of the curriculum reformers has already 
been pointed out. However, it seems possible that 
some of (he present student disenchantment, their 
lack of motivation^ their boredom, and their lack of 
effort may be related to the fact that the curriculum 
content is not really sailed Jfo their level and that it is 
indeed too difficult and too abstract for most of the 
students. This may imply, leo, th^i learning theories 
derived from carefully coiiirollcd and ordered 
laboratories do not necessarily have relevance in the 



kinds of social settings prevailing in most schools 
where discipline concerns, peer pressures^ and many 
distractions all operate to undermine the effec- 
tiveness of the learning process. 

In another comment related to student learning, 
CSSE reported that much of the instruction observed 
could be charaaerized as molecular rather than 
holistic.^' This is a key observation and is probably 
related to a number of problems including the misuse 
of teaching materials, tack of transfer of learning, 
and dull and unstimutating instruction. ''Big ideas" 
are more likely to be retained by students than 
isolated facts. However, many of the examples of 
instruction jhat were reported in the CSSE study 
seemed to be emphasizing factual information 
without placing it in the context of larger conceptual 
schemes. When learning is not placed in such an 
overall structure and when it is not personalized or 
related meaningfully to the experiential background 
of students, it is unlikely that it will be long 
remembered. 

Discipline 

Discipline in the public schools has become a serious 
problem. It is referred lo frequently by the field 
observers. One individual reported: 

The major obstacle (to sound instruction}, it often 
appeared^ what Isic} works against these efforts to be 
effii lent and effective, was the student. Not just his ^ 
poor background, but his lack of commitment to ^ 
learning, his distract ability, his defiance of 
authority,-'hers too, of course. And these obstruc- 
tions are not neatly contained so as to obstruct only 
the learntng opportunity for that learner^ but spill 
over to impede the wholp class. The teacher looks for 
ways of intimidating or cajoling, often without suc- 
cess. The teacher seeks to isolate or expel the misbe- 
having student, often without success.^* 

The historic conception of the schools as being ''in 
loco parentis*' has disappeared. The general ambi- 
ence of a permissive society has made the problem of 
control of students extremely difficult. Discipline in 
some schools has become such an acute problem that 
it seriously interferes wjth the academic program, it 
IS a source of teacher frustration and tension and 
may be part of the explanation of why standards 
have fallen and achievement scores have declined. 

The erosion of the school's authority has not passed 
unnoticed by [he students. They have demanded and 
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received rights and privileges which in earlier days 
would have been denied. Whether these greater free- 
doms have enhanced the educational achievement of 
children and youth is doubtful That it has con- 
tributed to the difficulties and frustrations of main- 
taining a sound learning environment is scarcely to be 
dented. 

As a further index of problems in this area, the field 
observers reported high rates of absenteeism, stu- 
dents wandering the halls, and a flagrant example of 
student disrespect for the teacheis* authority. 
Although not reported in these studies, actual 
physical abuse of teachers has occurred on a fairly 
wide scale. Verbal abuse of teachers is a daily occur- 
rence in many schools. 

Such counterproductive conditions should certainly 
not be allowed to continue to prevail. It is a major 
educational problem when in the name of freedom 
and individual student rights, conduct must be toler- 
ated that adversely affects the learning environment 
to the detriment of students who really wish to learn. 

It seems clear that the notions of freedom and indi- 
vidual rights for students have often been extended 
far beyond any reasonable limits and as a result have 
often seriously impaired the ability of the schools to 
maintain an atmosphere conducive to effective learn- 
, ing. It seems 6lear that such freedoms are neither in 
the best interests of students nor of society. There is 
also a questtoniof Che rights of teachers to be ac- 
corded the respV:t. dignity, and copsideration to 
which their offtce\hould entitle them. A recognized 
world authority on learning has made some pertinent 
observations about the impact of excessive freedom 
for students in the educational setting. 

fs the free and happy student at feast more effecttve 
as a citizen? {she a better person? The evtdence is not 
very reassuring. Havtng dropped out of schootf he ts 
likely to drop out of life too. ft would be unfatr to let 
the hippie culture represent young people today* but 
it does serve to clanfyan extreme. The members of 
that culture do not accept responsibility for their ow/i 
lives; they sponge on the contrtbuttons of those who 
have not yet been made free and happy — who have 
gone to medical school and become doctors^ or "who 
have become the farmers who raise the food or the 
' workers who produce the goods they consumed* 

THt natural^ logical outcome of the struggle for per- 
sonal freedom tn education ts that the teacher should 
tmprove his control of the student rather than aban- 
don tt. The free sfhool is no school at alt. fts philoso- 
phy signalizes the abdication of the teacher. The 
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teacher who understands his assignment and Isfamtl- 
iar with the behavior processes needed to fulfill it can 
have students who notonly feel free and happy while 
they are being taught* but who will continue to feel 
free and happy when their formal education comes to 
an end. They will do so because they will be suc- 
cessful tn their \vork (having acquired useful produc- 
tive repertotres)* because they will get on well with 
their fellows (having learned to understand 
themselves and others)^ because they will enjoy what 
they do (havtng acquired the necessary knowledge 
and skills)* and because they will from time to time 
make an occasional creative contribution toward an 
even more effective and enjoyable way of life. 
Posstbly the most important consequence is that the 
teacher will then feet free and happy /oo.'*^ 

Peer Pressure 

The fact that the majority of teenageis do not place a 
high value on education has penetrated deeply into 
the teenage culture Although the studies do not refer 
pointedly or frequently to this problem, evidence of 
its existence does show up in a few instances. 

Although the adverse impact of these pressures is 
probably greatest on minority children, on children 
of poverty* and on children from lower-class homes* 
all children are subject to peer influences. It is 
notable that the references to the peer pressure prob- 
lem in the studies pertain in every instance to children 
who are either minority or with low social status. In 
one instance the observer reported that ''the cost of 
being interested in education and valuing what the 
school has to offer is that it had cut Helena [the stu- 
dent] off from the social life that permeates school 
for most students/* " In another instance the 
reporter stated. "They call Carmen Maitona* (snotty) 
and other names.** In still one more instance, it 
was stated of students in a ninth grade class* ''some 
who aren*t so bright and others who are bright are so 
heavily into the 'street* system of social relations and 
so under peer-dominated social control that they are 
lost to the activities of the classroom.** " In the case 
of both teenage girls mentioned above^ they were 
minority students. These incidents reflect the con- 
siderable social pressures exened on such children in 
trying to ensure their conformity by nonachievement. 
The price of academic success was ostracism by their 
peer group. Few children have the strength of 
character and the sociological and moral supports to 
withstand this kind of pressure. Thusr a msgor prob- 
lem appears to be how one might reorient the peer 
group (a difficult ta^k) or, alternatively, how one can 




help such students to maintain their goals and aspira- 
tions and to protect them from the sometimes rather 
savage assaults of their peers. 

The pressure of conformity by peers is also illustrated 
through another incident reported in which a student 
made an unonhodox but not necessarily incorrect 
response to a teacher's question. The student was 
.ridiculed and laughed at and even though the teacher 
in this instance had regarded it fis a ''b^utiful" and 
creative response, he did nothing to protect the par- 
ticular individual from being er^barrassed by his 
peers* It might be argued that/It is a reasonable 
responsibility of the teacher look for the rare, 
creative, and insightful response and to rise qukc'ly 
to the defense of students who make such response's 
and thereby create a climate in which ''the unortho- 
dox" idea can not only be stated, but be encouraged. 



Teachers 

The heart of the instructional process is the teacher. 
In emphasizing the importance of the teacher, one 
worker made the following observation: 

Teacher Is Key. What science education mtt be for 
any one child for any one year is most dependent on 
vi^hat that chad's teacher beiieves, knom, and does— 
and doesnU believe. doesnU knov^, and doesn't do. 
For essentially ail of the science learned tn the sc/ioo/* 
the teacher ts the enabler. (he inspiration^ and the 
constraint.^^ 

It is an irony of education that when teachers were 
regarded as low-paid menials thetr control over chil- 
dren and the educational process in general was 
almost absolute; yet, as teachers have approached a 
more nearly true profe^>^icnalism, the controls 
teachers may exercise ov.t students particularly, and 
to some extent over curriculum and teaching mate- 
rials, has been gradually eroded. Teaching today is 
not a particularly happy occupation and any observer 
of the profession over a period of time Is continually 
distressed by the exodus of many rine teachers to 
other occupations. Vet this is not surprising when 
one eon<iiders the frustrations that teachers must 
endure in the present educational setting. 

Teachers encounter pressures from all kinds of spe- 
cial interest groups and parents. There are demands 
for accountabibty, teacher evaluation and volumi- 
nous records and reports. Additional problems 
include inadequate materials and supplies, poor 
maintenance for equipment, and insufficient time to 



accomplish all of the assigned responsibilities. Con- 
sidering all of these many factors it is no wonder that 
teachers are not highly enamoured of many of the 
curricular innovations that are presented to them^No 
wonder, either, that teachers are occasionally hostile 
toward * 'scholar *s help." fn spite of all these prob- 
lems^ however* there are many excellent teachers who 
can and do condua first-class educational programs. 
Unfortunately, their number is insufficient* 



Teacher Assignmeot and MIsasslgnment 
and Related Problems 

The studies provide some insight into one of the most 
grievous problems in American education. It is also 
one that gets some of the leas ^^posure. This relates 
to the assignment of teachers^ particularly at the 
junior and senior high school levels. There are assign^ 
ment problems in the elementary school but they are 
of a different order. With regard to secondary school 
teachers, one hears a great deal about the poor 
teacher preparation encountered- If one probes 
beneath the surface, howeven the problem is often 
not lack of preparation but of misassignment. The 
data reported in the three studies give ample evidence 
that misassignment is a very real problem and a com- 
mon phenomenon. That there are administrative 
problems in making appropriate teacher assignments 
cannot be denied. There is always an overflow sec^ 
tion of English, algebra, American history or other 
subjects that have to be taught^ Nevertheless, there 
are too many instani^es where teacher assignments do 
not reflect this kind of administrative necessity but, 
rather, result from inept recruiting, poor manage- 
ment, lack of planning, or other extraneous factors. 

The prodems are now intensified because many 
schoot.. ire faced with reductions in force, and reten- 
tion and reassign ments are made on the basis of sen- 
iority rather than on curricular needs or professional 
quali Heat ions.. One teacher reported that half of the 
mathematics teachers in his school were really social 
studies teachers. In other instances, the intent of 
affirmative action seems clearly to be circumvented 
and a field observer reported that in certain sites they 
found ''ktth and kin" considerations to be highly sig- 
nificant in teacher employment. Somehow or other it 
seems that this typeof provincialism shotid be passe* 

Evidence presented In the Research Triangle Institute 
study indicates that in the junior high schools only 28 
percent of the mathematics teachers, 24 percent of 
the science teachers, and 24 percent of the social 
studies teachers had teaching assignments res' ^ted 
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to these fields only. The comparable figures for 
senior high schookwere 27 percent for mathematics* 
27 percent for sciencci and 31 percent for social 
studies teachers.'* Unfortunately thi^ information^ is 
not very useful 'iince no cvtdcnce is ptovided about 
teachers' academic and professional preparation. It 
may well be that they have teaching assignments in 
mathematics only and yet be minimally prepared tn 
the Held. The presumption probably is ihat most of 
these people were leaching in iheir major field but 
there is no evidence submitted to demonstrate that 
this isi in fact. so. It is certainly well known that a 
great many teachers are teaching o^iside of their 
major fields of preparation. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant Question is not whether they are teaching in more 
than one field, but rather hou adequate the prepara* 
lion may be lo teach whatever it is that th'-v are 
assigned to teach^ There mtght be a reasonable e;tpec- 
lation. foi" example, that a physics teacher would be 
competent to teach an introductory algebra course. 

h is perhaps significant also to point out that only 
somewhat over 5 percent of school principals have 
backgrounds in mathematics and approximately 10 
percent have backgrounds in natural science/* This 
in Itself might give some clue to the lack of emphasis 
or focus in many schools on academic programs* 
including those in science and mathematics. It may 
also raise serious questions about communities' 
values and the relative values they assign to academic 
programs versus other school activities. 

Pr«s«rviet Traininft of Teachers 

None of the studies gives much information about 
the preservice training of teachers although ihey tend 
lo emphasi/e that* especially in the 1960s, attention 
was focused on inscrvice education to the neglect of 
preservice concerns.'* This apj^cars to be one of the 
major gaps in the reports. Yet good preservice pro- 
grams arc the best insurance for qualified teachers. It 
is much more difficult to correct deficiencies, partic- 
ularly in the academic backgrounds of teachers once 
they have been certified, than it is to require adequate 
preparation prior to certificaiion,^" As previously 
indicated, the quality of much that passes for inser- 
vice education is of dubious value and hardly likely 
to compensate for major deficiencies rhai may cxisi 
in the preservice program. Although accreditation 
standards of various kinds have helped to ensure 
some measure ot quantitative control— specific 
courses, number of credits, etc.— accreditation rarely 
intiches upon the qualitative aspects of programs 
cither in the content teaching areas or in the profes- 
sional cdiicaiional components 
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Although many criticisms have been made of teacher 
preparation programs* the facts are that almost no 
major teacher preparation institution would graduate 
and recommend a social studies .student for certifica- 
tion as a teacher who did not have a broad back- 
ground in the social sciences including the equivalent 
of a major in one field with supporting courses in 
such areas as geographyi sociology* economics* and 
political science. If the major should happen to be in 
one of these fields, then substanital work in Ameri- 
can history and a selection of non-American history 
courses would be required. Similarly in biologyi a 
teacher recommended for certification would typi- 
cally have a sound grounding in botany, zoology* 
and physiology, with required courses in genetics* 
organic a{.d inorganic chemistryi microbiology, etc. 
Other fields tend to show a similar pattern with ade- 
quate distribution and depth in appropriate courses, 
at least to the extent that such distribution and depth 
can be acquired in afour*year baccalaureate program 
of studies. It must be reiterated* however, that no 
preparation program can compensate for fai»lty 
teacher assignments. 

Probably one of the most serious preservice problems 
in science relate> lo the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. Elementary school teachers are 
reported to indicate that they have the greatest feel- 
ings of inadequacy with respect to teaching science.*' 
This IS surely partly a reflection of their preparation. 
Often as few as six hours of .science may be required* 
which IS likely to be a general survey type of college 
course or the introductory courses in a major field. 
However^ the number of hours is not necessarily an 
index of quality. College science courses provide 
practically no preparation of the kind that would be 
useful to the elementary teacher in the classroom. 
The professional preparation component of the 
teacher*s education tends to focus heavily on the 
leaching of reading and n^aihemalics* especially 
reading. Professional preparation to teach science 
may be mimmal. The AAAS^ in cooperation with the 
state directors of teacher certification* has been 
active in addressing the problem of teacher 
preparation,^^ 

The Ohio State University study reflects some serious 
problems with respect to junior high school teachers, 
Fe^^ teachers prepare specifically to teach junior high 
school science. Mo^t junior high school science 
teachers have been prepared to teach senior hig^ sci- 
ence and thus have speciah/ed in biology, chemistry, 
or physics. Junior high science is usually a mix of dis- 
ciplines. Ideally jt should address the unique psy- 
cliologjcal and social needs of early teenage children 




and junior high science teachers should be specially 
prepared for this important task. Preparation pro- 
grams focusing particularly on teaching at this level 
are comparatively uncommon, although there has 
recently been some enhanced interest shown by 
teacher-preparing institutions. The Ohio State repon 
indicated that in 1968 there was a lack of basic objcc> 
tive evidence on the effectiveness of teacher educa- 
tion programs,*' This situation still prevails. There is 
no^oubt whatever that many institutions of higher 
education have teacher education programs but do 
not have either the commitment or the resources to 
prepare quality teachers. 

In the senior high school it appears that problems at 
thrs~ level, as far as formal preparation is concerned^ 
are muchXmore likely to be identified with the mis- 
as.^ignment\f teachers than with the fonnal prep- 
aration in thdr specialized subject field. The same 
questions of quality and relevancy of the typical 
academic major to the realities of teaching in second- 
ary schools still prevail, ^ 

Another '^sue that needs lo be faced squarely is Xhr 
relationship between the amount and quality of the 

^^teach^* professional dnd academic preparation and 
tli^^rformance of their students. The small amount 
of evidence submitted in these studies is not reassur- 
ing. It was indicated that neither years of experience 
nor advanced training was significantly related to dif- 
ferences Qf frequency of use of good reading prac- 
tices,** In another instance it was reported that 
research workers **found that there was no correla- 
tion between formal subject-matter preparation and 
teadier knowledge of the 'subject or between formal 
subject-matter preparation and student cognitive 
learning,"' *' In reviewing the research on mathema- 
tics teachers and the results of some major studies, it 
was reported that "the teachers* characteristics did 
not account for a significant portion of the 
variance" ** (in student performance) and there was 
'*no significant correlation between teachers' knowl- 
edge and performance of iheir studettts,*' *' Such 
findings raise serious questions about (he nature of 
both prcservice and inservice training programs and 
about both the professional and academic compo- 
nents of preparation. There are certainly a number of 

. alternative explanations that might be considered in 
exploring this phenomenon if further evidence estab- 
lishes its general validity. It may be that once a 
minimum competence in subject matter is attained, 
other abilities such those pertaining to communi- 
cator, facilitator or motivator roles may become 
more important. Thus a minimally prepared teacher 
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might be equally or more successful than a colleague 
with more substantial academic preparation who 
lacks personal qualities or traits Lseful in the 
classroom,. Or it tnay be that teacher preparation is 
such a minimal faaor in the psycho-social setting of 
the school that it contributes relatively slightly to the 
total variance in student performance. Still a third 
possibility is that preservice and inservice programs 
are just not relevant in terms of the selections of sub- 
ject matter and methodologies that are appropriate 
to elementary and seconu^iry school teachers* needs. 
Whatever the case, it would appear that this is a 
major problem and one deserving of some serious 
exploration by research workers. Obviously^ the 
debate and concern about both pre- and inservice 
education for teachers can be meaningful only in the 
'context that such training does make a difference in 
the learning and performance of their students. 

Inservice Training of Teachers 

The concept of inservice education covers a broad 
spectrum of aaivitii;? that vary greatly both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively^ The report from Ohio State 
University state,^f ^^inservice education api^ars to 
' mean different things to different people^ whh little 
agreement concerning its purpose^" ** One of the 
criticisms teachers make of inservice education is thai 
it is not *'job specific,'' Locally de^igned inservice 
programs for the purpose of introducing a neu cur- 
riculum might very well be highly specific job^related 
learning. 

On the other hand, graduate courses at a university 
are presumably looking at broad concepts^ prin- 
ciples, and problems in the field. They should 
useful to the teacher^ but in a more general sense. 
They would require translation, adaptation^ and 
filtering to make them applicable to the sp'^cific 
needs of individual elementary and secondary 
classrooms, A professional teach?^ should be able to 
make such a translation. 

In general, the teachers surveyed felt that the 
National Science Foundation institutes were 
moderately successful to successfuL^^ There is a 
tendency to lump all of the NSF institutes into a 
single stereotyi*ed category in the studies. Like other 
stereotypes, this is subject to question. Undoubtedly 
the institutes varied enormously in their quality and 
value. There is not much doubt that teachers would 
like to see them continued, ahhough there were occa- 
sional criticisms of the programs. One cannot avoid 
considering the possible self-serving motives involved 
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in the positive evaluation made by many teachers 
who hoped that good ratings might encourage re- 
establishment of the programs," 

One of the criticisms of the institute program was 
that generally they tended lo serve teachers who 
needed inseKice training least/' On the positive side, 
the institutes served a very large proportion ^jof the 
present leadership cadre in science education and 
provided them with experiences and perspectives that 
they would otherwise have been unlikely to acquire. 

Curriculum 

The last twet^ty-five years have witnessed unprece- 
dented activity in the field of curriculum develop- 
mem. The aftermath of World War II, Sputnik, the 
Cold War, the support by the federal government of 
various curriculum reform endeavors— with generous 
support of many millions of dollars— an accelerated 
rate of technological development, student activism* ^ 
and various aspects of social reform have profoundly 
influenced the curricula of the schools. School cur- 
ricula have been influenced by currents and counter 
currents including liberal and conservative ideologies, 
^ innovators and traditionalists, accountability adher- 
ents, promoters of management by objectives, elitist 
versus populist philosophies, and advocates o^ tech- 
nological applications to education. Considering all 
of these forces seeking to change the educational cur- 
riculumi there is not much wonder that the schorti 
curnculum sometimes appears to be in disarray 

Curricular Innovations 

No period in American history has witnessed the 
introduction of so many educational innovations, 
particularly in science, social studies, and mathe- 
matics* as the last twenty five years. There are those 
who feel that the innovations were introduced with 
''insufficient rationale for sweeping changes in cur- 
nculum and instruction,"'^ One of the problems has 
been the definition of " change." Change may be 
revolutionary— change with a capital '*C**— or 
evolutionary— change with a small **c.'" Even the 
most conservative educator recognizes thai neither 
curriculum materials nor leaching practices can 
maintain a siMUs quo position. Improvements are 
always needed in education. But* as the Ohio State 
University review indicates, there is a feeling that 
'Tar too many of them {new instructional 
approachesi have been promoted as panaceas^ rather 
than as components in a teacher's repertoire, to be 
used children I contents and circumstances 
warrant.** 
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**Reforni" Efforts Suppohrd by NSF 

The reform programs sponsored by NSF have been 
perceived by some to be in the elitist tradition. They 
reflected a philosophical position that sc^ence is an 
investigative and logical search for order and that 
content should be selected and instructional materials 
xievdoped in accordance with this concept. They 
were difficult and they were demanding on both 
teachers and students. The emphasis was on structure 
of the subject matter and much of the content was 
abstract, perhaps most markedly so in the so-called 
"new mathematics,*' However, the NSF-supported 
reform efforts started just before or just after the 
launching of Sputnik in 1957 and were a response to 
the concern that the United States needed morescien- 
cists to compete with Russia, The new curricula were 
conceived of as elitist. Then in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s national concerns were refocused on such 
things as relevance, job-related learning, cotistdera- 
tion of opportunities in science Tor all members of 
srtciety, and limitations and problems of technology. 
These "deficiencies/' evident in the reports, do not 
reflect on the purpose of the NSF-supported cur- 
riculum projects, but rather on the change in direc- 
tion of the purposes of elementary and secondary 
science, social science, and matiiematics education,: 

The NSF-supported curriculum projects have had a 
strong positive effect on prccollege education. Per- 
haps t)ic greatest value is in the influence that they 
have hjd on instructional materials produced by pub- 
lishing companies. It is probably the case that com- 
mercial materials have been substantially improved 
either through the need to compete more favorably 
or through emulation, imitation, and/or stimulation 
provided by the NSF-sponsored materials. No doubt 
certain materials and practices were also avoided on 
the basis of observations of problems wtih the proj- 
ect materials., Sjch influences will probably continue 
for many years into the future. 

Elementary School Science 

Many factors have converged lo contribute to a 
diminishing role for science and social studies in the 
f:lementary school. After the flurry of activities to 
promote science and social science education in the 
elementary schools during the 1960s, there has been a 
gradual decline in emphasis and time devoted to the 
subject/^ Factors contributing to this situation are 
numerous and include the inadequate preparation of 
elementary teachers in science and the decline in stu- 
dent achievement which further stimulated the very 
strong ''back to the basics'* movement along with 
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demands for accountability and competency, espe- 
cially with regard to reading and mathematics. The 
view is widespread and supported by junior and 
senior high school sdence teachers that perhaps 
science is rcaily not very important in the elementary 
school/^ One thing that is not clear from a 
philosophical point of view or from any evidence 
included in the three reports is why science vocabu* 
lary» facts and elementary ideas, and concepts of 
science cannot be ustd as a vehicle for the reading 
process and for correlation with school mathematics. 
This is a point that deserves serious consideration by 
school systems and other groups concernol with the 
quality of precollege science, mathematics, and social 
science education. 

The reports indicate strong negative reactions by 
teachers toward the moving down of c'^fficult 
materials from higher grades into lower grades. They 
resist the notion that better instruction means harder 
instruction and by implication they see such efforts 
as only increasing their difficulty in keeping students 
motivated and responsive to the instructional pro- 
cess.** This is another point that should be con- 
^ sidered seriously. Is the ]tt)Plication justified? Do 
teachers need inservice orientmQn? 

The "back to basics'' movement is a fundamental 
determinant of elementary school curriculum today, 
B> some, science and social studies art not included 
among these basics, although why they are not is a 
pertinent question. Scientific concepts such as time, 
distance* gravity and life-maintaining requirements 
of the living organisms are among the most basic 
ideas that one can imagine. The fact that natural 
science is not considered a "basic'' is probably a 
reflection of some of the misconceptions held about 
the sciences by society at large. 

"Back to the basics" is supported by some teachers 
who appear to be convinced that improvement in sci- 
ence education and \n other fields is directly related 
to reading ability and ability to do mathematics. It is 
hard to fault teachers for such a view since reading 
and mathematics represent enabling skills basic to all 
other scholarly attainments. Veiy often the skill of 
writing tendfrto be omitted in the modern concept of 
"basics." 

Reading must Itavc some content and it is hard to 
understand ^^hy some reading content cannot be 
based on science. 

One of the interesting ideas thai emerged from the 
case studies report was that inquiry does not appear 
to |bc) work! Anyone who has ever engaged in 



serious inquiry realizes that nothing could be further 
from the truth. How, then, does such a perception 
emerge? Possibly it may be a reflection of the poor 
use of inquiry techniques as they were observed in the 
cooperating schools. It may reflect the poor 
discipline or at least the considerable disorder that 
sometimes prevails when students are involved in 
inquiry-type lessons or it may merely be that produc- 
tive activities were in progress which were not readily 
discernible to the case study observer^ Perhaps 
students were having "too much fun." Whatever the 
explanation might be« it is unfortunate that such a 
vie^ prevails and it gives credence to and support for 
more low-level drill type aaivities which underlie a 
'^basics** philosophy.^ There seems to be common 
acceptance of the notion that hard work is good 
work. It may» in fact» be nothing of thesort. While it 
certainly is legitimate for the schools to emphasize 
that outstanding achievement requires hard work« 
there seems to be a transformation of this idea to the 
unacceptable notion that *'any hard work is good 
work." 

Secondary School Science 

Secondary school science education seems to lack a 
sense of direction and a theory and philosophy which 
should provide guidance to c urriculum development 
and instruction. This may. in parti reflect the 
"cliiist" philosophy of the curriculum development 
projc^^K of the late 1950s and early 1960s* In 
reference to the natural sciences, the reviewers at 
Ohio State University stated that in their opinion "it 
appears that the role of science in the secondary 
school curriculum for general education remains 
unclear* What science students should learn also 
rtmains unclear^** ^' The panel who advised the 
writer of this report concurs with this observation* 
but suggests that it may have applicability beyond the 
natural sciences and that it is time for the develop- 
ment of a coherent philosophy and the establishment 
ol direaions for all science education. 

It seems doubtful that there has ever been a time in 
which there was so much uncertainty about the pur- 
poses of education. What constitutes an appropriate 
general education for all seems now to be an unpleas- 
antly obscure question. The purpose of education has 
been explored from the times of the ancient Creek 
philosophers down to the present time, Herbert 
Spencer's essay '*What Knowledge Is of Most 
Worth?'* explored the topic.*** More recently* the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association has issued statements relating 
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to the general purposes of education in American 
society. Although such statements may still be valid, 
they no longer serve as guides and compasses. The 
three studies suggest that now is the time to look 
sharply at the purposes of education to ou society 
and particularly to the role of science, mathematics, 
and the social sciences in the education of American 
citizens* 

The curriculum projects of the l%Os, for reasons 
made clear earlier, did not address the problem of 
general education/' One of the strongest criticisms 
made by the reformers of the then existing science 
programs was that there was too much emphasis on 
technology* It was their contention that what was 
really needed was more attention lo **pure'' science* 
In their view, this was urgent because of the Russian 
success with Sputnik and the general high leyel of 
Russian technological advances. What they were 
interested in was training high grade professional 
scientists who could advance technologies related to 
nuclear energy, space exploration^ oceanography^ 
and so on, that would enhance defense systems and 
national security. 

The new science curricula funded by NSF did not 
address technologically based problems or the 
problem-solving techniques necessary for developing 
solutions. Students did not learn ot the relaJonship 
between science and technology, hence as future 
citizens they were unaware of the roles that research 
and development play in an industrial nation and the 
trade-offs and side elfects that would affect them 
individually and collectively. These were not a pan, 
nor were they intended by the curriculum developers 
to be a part, of the curriculum developments of the 
1960s, Clearly, future curriculum developers need to 
be concerned about introducing social implications 
of science into the secondary school curriculum. 

Course Sequences 

There is no generally recognized sequence of courses 
at the junior high level in any of the science fields* At 
the senior high level, the sequence of biology, chem- 
istry, and physics seems to be rather firmly fixed in 
the natural sciences but tends to be restricted to the 
group of students bound for college. For the non- 
college bound, biology is typically the last and only 
science taken at the upper <;econdary school level. 

Both junior and senior high schools most frequently 
offer American history^ although the content is 
sometimes included under the general rubnc of 



**social studies,'' Other social science courses most 
commonly of fered in the senior high school are world 
history, American government and sociology* 

In mathematics a fairly definite sequence of 7th and 
8th grade mathematics, 9th grade (in some cases 8th 
grade) algebra, lOth grade geometry, llth grade 
advanced algebra, and tZth grade advanced mathe- 
matics (trigonometry and calculus in some cases) can 
be identified for college preparatory students* Many 
other kinds of mathematics courses are also offered 
for students with different objectives* 

In large school systems all three subjea areas are 
represented by a variety of elective courses which 
may reflect accommodation to ^ther low or high 
ability students* specialized academic or vocational 
interests, or the use of local specialized resources* 
Electives include such courses as physiology « 
astronomy, zoology, advanced biology, and 
advanced chemistry among others in the natural 
sciences; black history, law, economics* geography, 
and psychology among others in the social studies; 
and probability and statistics, computer mathema- 
tics, and business mathematics among others in 
mathematics,*' 

The Articulation Problem 

The problem «f what ought to be taught, to whom« 
and when, is one of the chronic dilemmas of educa- 
tion. Fitting a twelve-year educational program 
together so that the basic facts and concepts come in 
an appropriate sequence is the problem of articula- 
tion. The evidence submitted in the three studies 
reviewed indicates that articulation problems are 
widespread*** Schools have apparently not succeeded 
well in developing a coherent, articulated program of 
instruction* Articulation is most pressing in a highly 
ordered and sequential field such as mathematics* It 
is less so tn science and still less so in the field of 
social studies. Nevertheless, there is a need and a 
value of sequencing even in a less structured field 
such as social studies since instruction can be more 
efficient and more can be accomplished* Students 
also have an equity in articulation because of the dif- 
ficulties which they may encounter when they trans- 
fer between schools, or between school systems, and 
find themselves placed tn classes for which they do 
not have adequate preparation. Obviously there is a 
need for articulation between grade levels. 

Some of the factors contributing to poor articulation 
include the autonomy, interests and qualifications of 
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the individual teacher, nonsequential instructional 
materials^ lack of communication between teachers 
and between educational units^ particularly between 
the elementary school and junior high school and 
between junior high and senior high schools ^ Failure 
to solve these problems results in students who com- 
plain bitterly that they have had the material before 
and they find it boring and unmotivating, or that 
they are lost because they do not have the needed 
background. Teachers often counter with the obser- 
vation that they may have had it, but they did not 
learn it, or conversely, that they must catch up. 

There are curious inconsistencies with respect to the 
problem of articulation. Teachers have a disposition 
to "cover the material" and to justify their work as 
preparation for work to be taken in subsequent 
grades. Strangely enough, teachers in these subse- 
quent courses seldom believe that the material has 
been thus; although there is a widespread "prepara- 
tion ethic'* it does not seem to be consistent with the 
apparent widespread lack of articulation. 

Textbooks 

Oneof ihe field workers (CSSE) pointed out that the 
heart of the instructkinal process is in the instruc- 
tional materials. 

Behind nearty every (eacher-tearner transotuon 
reported in the CSSE maty iay an mstructionai prod- 
uct waiting to piay trs dual rote as medium and 
messaf^e^ They commanded temher's and learner's 
attention. In a my. they vtrtuaity dictated the cur^ 
ricutum. The currwuium did not venture beyond the 
boundaries set by the instructional materiais.** 

In the great majority of cases, the instructional 
materials are provided by the textbook. Despite the 
lamentations of academicians, professors of educa- 
tion, curriculum developers anc* others about texu 
book-oriented instruction, the practice has continued 
to prevail and flourish. When a practice continues so 
long in the face of long-standing and severe criticism 
by outstanding educational leadership, it may be 
desirable to examine the practice in considerably 
more detail. Why have textbooks had such an endur- 
ing Quality in the edutrational proc^s^? 

From the teacher's view there are a great many 
positive aspcds to the use of a textbook. A textbook 
provides a structure and an outline of content." As 
indic^ated in the sedion on teachers, time is indeed a 
precious commodity and teachers never have enough 
of it. The textbook makes minimal requirements on 



the teacher's time, provides a base reference for 
course requirements which must be met t>y students^ 
and minimizes the teacher's need to prepare special 
handouts or othef^ypes of instructional material Its 
use is expeaed by parents and community^ and it is 
not likely to be questioned as to authenticity or 
appropriateness. In short, teachers look upon the 
textbook to provide structure, continuity, and a 
reasonable selection and boundary of the content 
which should be taught and as a backstop for ques- 
tions that may be raised by school patrons. Packet 
and loose-leaf materials » teacher^made materials, etc. 
are far more difficult to keep organized. They 
increase still further the demands on the teacher's 
time through greater bureaucratic and administrative 
duties. They also require adequate support staff 
(clerks, secretaries, aides) which is often not 
available.. If this is a reasonable analysis, then 
perhaps it is appropriate to look at the manner in 
which textbooks might beusedniore effectively since 
it appears that they will be a fixture in education for a 
long time. 

Many of the historical criticisms that have been made 
of textbooks have related more to the manner in 
which they have been used than to the textbooks 
themselves. Very often textbooks have been used in a 
manner never intended by the author. They have too 
often been used in a catechetical fashion rather than 
as a dependable source of information for use as a 
point of departure for further interesting discussions 
or other follow-up activities. They have often been 
used as a basis for rote learning with the result that 
instruction has been barren and dutt. Too often there 
has been a lack of application of textual materials in 
ways which are meaningful to the students. The 
instruction has not been personalized, embellished or 
embroidered by additwnal examples or illustrations 
which could be related to the individual lives of 
students. Thus, it is a logical conclusion that if the 
textbook is to remain as a central feature of the 
educational process, strenuous efforts are needed to 
make the use of such an instructkinal resource far 
more effective than it nas often typically proven 
to be. 

Laboratory Instruction 

One of the insightful paragraphs in the case studies 
related to the changes v^hich have occurred in the 
concept of what constitutes laboratory work.*' It is 
pointed out that ihe new science topics in the cur- 
riculum create problems for laboratory and demon* 
stration work. Many of them do not lend themselves 
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easily to the traditional formula wlich required the 
arrangement of material or equipmmrthe observa- 
tion of phenomena, appropriate recording of obser- 
vations, interpretations, conclusionsi etc. The 
observer pointed out further, that such activities as 
working with structural models of molecules, study- 
ing ecosystems tn the field, maintaining a balanced 
aquarium, developing a film or prints and construct- 
ing an electronic circuit, all lack adaptability to the 
ordinary "formula" of laboratory instruction. This 
observation prompted a reporter to ask **lf the for- 
mat changes to accommodate these interests* then 
where is the rigor of scientific method?** *t 

As part of the intellectual revolution which the cur- 
riculum reformers of the 1960s were seeking to pro- 
mote in the science curricula was an emphasis on the 
processes ^f science. Students were to experience 
those processes primarily through discovery tech- 
niques usudlly labeled as ^'inquiry," |f these three 
studies' are any indication, quality inquiry-type 
instruction is a rare occurrence. Testimony seems to 
indicate that only the most gifted students are able to 
profit from this type of an approach to any consider- 
able extent.*' 

Whatever may have been the merits of this approach 
there are clearly a number of /actors that make its 
implementation difficult. Perhaps the largest 
obstacles are in the demands placed upon the teacher. 
The problem of classroom management tTccomes a 
problem since it is more difficult to maintain 
discipline and to keep mmy children busily engaged 
in productive work. Furthermore, materials must be 
assembled and prepared I jr the lesson and they must 
be collected and stored following the lesson. The 
demands for help from floundering students places 
great demands on the teacher during th. instructional 
period. 

There are probably other more siAtle reasons why 
the inquiry approach to instruction is difficult from 
the teacher's perspective. For one ihing, it puts the 
teacher in a more open-ended and uncontrolled situa- 
tion and students are likely to raise questions which 
are very difficult to respond to effectively. For the 
minimally prepared teacher, especially, such situa- 
tions i^f^ ItVely 'o post real threats to their own self- 
image and sense of adequacy. Perhaps even more 
significantly^ there is a standard expectation from 
students, parents, ani! the community at large that 
teachers **will know the answers," The teacher a^- 
authority js deeply ingr^t':ed in American folklore 
and any thing or process that appears to threaten this 
stereotype is likely to be challenged. The promotion 



of sclf^irecting skills and a skeptical approach to 
knowledge is also contrary to the historic submission- 
authority stance of the schools with respect to 
students. 

From the students perspective, even a conscientious 
one, there are ^Iso problems. Students have been 
rather thoroughly conditioned to a deductive 
approach to learning. Any kind of inductive learn- 
ing« of which inquiry teaching is ?eariy an example, 
is likely to be seen as an unaccustomed mode of 
learning and one that is not particularly appr^iated. 
Most students are 'looking for answers** anu usually 
are not caught up in the niceties of the processes 
involved in obtaining or testing the validity vof 
knowledge, Yhey are likely to view inquiry pro- 
cedures as "beating about the bush,** Admittedly, 
some teachers can make inquiry techniques w^k and 
can change student perspectives. But such a teacher is 
indeed a rant ^ vff. 

From still another perspective^ the use of inquiry 
methods is artificial and opr^n to challenge. It may be 
unreasonable to expect students to sort out data and 
manipulate materials in ways that enable them to 
reach conclusions or make observations that wel^ 
originally discovered and explained by mature indi- 
viduals with the best minds. Inquiry methods also 
raise the question of the efficiency of instruction 
since they'are time-consuming and certainly any large 
scale implementation of sitch a program will severely 
restrict the amount of coverage that can be expected. 
Advocates of inquiry techniques will reject this par- 
ticular view on the 'ground that skills and insights 
gained are more important than coverage geared to 
teaching programs. But this rejection will not impress 
many teachers who are concerned about the broad 
implications of local, state^ or national assessment 
programs and their relationship to accountability and 
the teacher's own evaluation. 

Finally, it seems highly probable that the inquiry 
mode is not an efficient method of learning for a 
great many children, sometimes even gifted children. 
Many students ^m likely to profn much more from 
a structured approach even though some exposure to 
inferential reasoning seems highly desirable. 

Whatever may be ihe reasons, and several 
possibilities have been suggested in the paragraphs 
above, it is apparent thai inquiry teaching has not 
been very successful in the classroom in the American 
schools based on the evidence <;ubmiited in the 
reports rcvic\^cd. One bit of documcniation provided 
for this observation is lo be foimd in the Research 
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Triangle institute report which indicates that 
manipulative materials are used less than once a week 
in more than half of all science, mathematics and 
social science classes. Even more distressing is the 
report that ^ percent of science classes never use 
manipulative materials and another 14 percent do so 
less than once a month/' 

It is apparent that npt only inquiry but more tradi- 
tional laboratory work requiring '*hands on*' activi- 
ties is not as common as might be desired, 

,Teaching Resources 

It is curious to note that the question of resources for 
the teaching of sciences was never addressed directly 
and completely in any of the studies. Bits and pieces 
of the resource story trickle through each study, 
however, and the story is not a happy one. Budget 
and financing problems are identified repeatedly as 
the most serious ones faced, by the schools," Declin- 
ing enrollments, increasing costs, taxpayer revolts, 
and the shrinking value of the dollar are all cutting 
heavily into the financial resources of the education 
system. Of all the academic areas of the curriculum* 
natural science education is hardest hit. This is so 
because of the experiential manipulative nature of 
science programs. While the federally funded innova- 
tive curricula designed and developed by teams of 
experienced scientists and educators called for stu- 
dent activity and the extensive use of concrete mate- 
rials and experiences^ local school system budgets 
were Altered slightly* if at all to accotnmodate this 
approach to the learning of the natural social, and 
mathematical sciences. 

Teachers of the natural sciences in particular have 
reported inadequate funds to operate laboratory and 
field programs and have indicated a special need for 
funds to purchase supplies on a day-to-day basis/""'^ 
A high level of frustration is experienced by them in 
attempitng to prepare, maintain, repair, inventory, 
order, and clean up materials and equipment in addi- 
tion to lesson planning^ teaching and evaluating. 
These duties must be performed without the assis- 
tance of paraprofcssional help/' 

Et is the wrtters experience that the U,S, is almost 
alone in the world in this rfcglect of the necessary sup* 
port staff for successful science teaching. Teachers 
and science ef^ucators in other parts of the world are 
appalled when they team that the American science 
teacher is expected to manage without a laboratory 
icchniaan or oiher parai;rofessional help. Such per- 
sonnel is Considered essential in most other countries, 
including developing nations, 
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Some Implioitions 

The three studies are provocative and raise serious 
questions about many aspects of both educatiorv in 
the sciences and education in general in the public 
schools of this nation^ The nature of the studies was 
such that many equally important problems were 
either not touched at alUn the studies or wereXHttded 
to only in passing. The studies are rich ground ^hich 
should be plowed in the future for implicatioi^s of 
missing questions as well as for those that 
included, 

National and Local j>erceptions of the 
^ Educational System 

The studies reflect a difference between the percep- 
tions of the national government and of local govern- 
ments of how schools ought to operate," Many 
national vs, local perceptions can be considered as 
paired opposites^ Some suggested paired-opposite 
terms whiclT could be used in helping to.clarify these 
pe^eptional differ^ces might be: '"ideal" versus 
'^practical** solutions, *1ong term*' versus "imme- 
diate" goab, ''dollar effect ivertcss" versus "educa- 
tional effectiveness*'* ''academic d^cipline** versus 
''studer.c learning" orientation, "individual student 
rights*' versus "needed social controls,'* and "theo- 
retical principles and solutiotx^^' versus "flesh and 
blood realities," Other paired opposites could be 
selected to illustrate some of the perceptual differ- 
ences at the two levels. Such .differences are sources 
of confusion, controversy, disruption, and hostility. 

The large-scale intervention of the federal govern- 
ment in education is a relatively new development 
and the regulations and controls which have accotn* 
paniedthe federal dollars have run headlong into one 
of the most cherished of national traditions^ namely^ 
local cpntrol of the schools, L<lcal control has 
historically been eulogized as a typically Am ncan 
innovation and one which insured that the schools 
would be kept "close to the people," The recent 
trend to reverse such a long established educational 
doctrine could certainly be expected to generate 
antagonism. 

The developers of the NSF-supponed curriculum 
projects in the^ 1960s failed to give adequate con- 
sideration to many of the historic traditions in 
American education and to the social settings in 
which public schools must operate. The constraints 
related to budgets^ teachers* time, equipment, bored 
and unmotivated students, community pressures^ 
and other factors not seen as formidable obstacles to 
implementing new programs. 
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There was also a considerable bii of scapegoating at 
the time and schools of education were frequently 
identified as the culprits responsible for all that was 
wrong with American education. There is still some 
evidence of the continued existence of the view in 
some agencies and some legislature that colleges of 
education cannot be trusted. This is evidenced by 
providing support for inservice tiaintng activities of 
teachers in non-college and non-university related 
L^nters> and by other similar actions which tend to 
bypass teacher training institutions. It is interesting 
to consider what the long-range qualitative implica- 
tions of such developments may be. The main point. 
however> is that the developers of the curriculum 
projects tended to ignore the existing power struc- 
ture. It was certainty their intent to bypass colleges of 
education and, to a lesser extent, state departments 
of education in their efforts to reform the curricula 
of the schools. The following excerpt supports this 
view. 

The projects had,^ m a sense* circumvented schoois of 
education and ^one directly to the eierttentary and 
secontiary schoois in their dtssetmnation efforts^ as a 
resutty many methods professors had not^had o 
chance to bevofue famdtar wtth the projects and had* 
in a .^ense, been made somewhat **obsoiescent*' by 
theml Further^ the sphtting up oj the roles of 
deveioper and educator, v^-hich had Jormerty been 
combined tn many methods professors who ^vere 
both textbook waters and methods teachers, 
increased the uneasiness of the methods professors. 
Aiso the projects approach was al odds wtth a com- 
mon conception held by methods professors, of the 
teacher as developer of his/her own currtcuta: 
'*nteth4)ds teachers tend to want a kind of soaat 
studies that iS not easily prepackag'^d. " 

Although the committees and' boards of directors 
responsible for developing *he new programs were 
spnnkled with a few practitioners, and even an occa- 
sional science __educatoT, policy control remained 
firmly in the hands jf academicians. By now it is 
clear that the success of the reformers was only 
moderate. It is also obvious that not all of uie short- 
comings of public education can be laid at the door- 
/stef\of the schools of education. The implication is 
-aKp evident that any future national effort should 
matljc use of the existing power structure and seek 
cooperative working relationships with all those who 
may be legitimately involved. Had this been done*; 
many mistakes might have hecn avoided and millions 
of dollars of federal money expended far more effi- 
ciently. Support for this position is found in the 
following paragraph. 



Policy formulation at ihe federal level typically has 
Ignored existing practices tn the schools except as 
mirrored in the disquietude of society. Information 
was collected after-the-fact of policy decision to con- 
firm the actions taken. The amazing, significant con- 
elusion tndicated by this study is that progress has 
been made without systematic mformatton collection 
abou^ existing practices. Apparently, the societal/ 
political ethos is sensitive enough to the goals, aims^ 
and objectives of education to provide substantial 
direction. Thus efficiency /fj promoting change is the 
real problem to be faced. The implication is that not 
only must appropriate kinds of information concern- 
ing practice in the schools be collected: sound appli- 
cation of this mformation must be made. 

The Problem of Values 

The nation has moved away from the historic socio- 
cultural melting-pot concept in which presumably all 
minority groups would be eventually fully assimi- 
lated to the concept of a pluralistic society where 
cultural differences aie not only tolerated but are to 
be cherished and perpetuated. The emergence of cul- 
tural pluralism as a national goal has contributed to 
the present anarchy in values. It seems to be tacitly 
assumed that> of course, values vary from culture to 
culture. What is frequently overlooked is that there 
must be large areas of overlap of values held by 
vanous minority cultures and the cultural main- 
stream. Presumably such common values as respect 
for the individual personal integrity^ and respon- 
sibility and concern for others are characteristic of 
many cultures. What these common areas are need to 
be identified. The differences, to the extent that they 
are socially disruptive,^ should also be analyzed and 
understood and their implications for education 
made clear. 

A ca^eis continuously made for tolerance and tolera- 
tion of other peopled values and actions^ but even 
tolerance should have its limifs. As a society we are 
certainly under no obligation to tolerate the values of 
the criminal subculture, for example. There is too 
much of a disposition to accept the notion that one 
value IS as good as another and that any individual 
has a right to hold any values he desires. In spite of 
the prevalence of such a view, neither education nor 
society in general can tolerat^^ such value anarchy. 
Some of the reasonv for concero about values has 
recently been summari/,ed as follows: 

Values are impitrtcnt in^catisc they ^ive tltrection and 
consistency to Miavior. Matt is a social animal ami 
lie Ityes m a social world and, rlwrefore.^ his behavior 
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has soiial consequences. We are fundamentally and 
ultimately concerned with the values which people 
hold because of the impact of values on individual 
and social behavior and social imeraaion. If ihts be 
true then some values have more social utthty than 
others and individual man cannoi unilaterally deter- 
mine for himself what values he will hold* A demo- 
cratic society cannot long endure value dinarchy for 
values are the social cemem which makes productive 
social tn^course a posstbiliiy,^^ 

One of the results of the emergence of an emphasis 
on cultural pluralism is teacher uncertainty with res- 
pect to their appropriate role in the value orientation 
of youth.: There has been a tendency to shun respon- 
sibility in this area.^' Education has become much 
more thoroughly secularized, more '^amoral" and 
allegedly **more value fre«." 

Evidence of the impact of pluralism is apparent in the 
following citations: 

It is fairly clear why a higher level of constraint on 
the teacher, as far as the expression of mdividual 
values, may emerge in schools with a highly diverse 
population: the teacher's values conflict with those 
of at least some of ihe students. 

One result of heterogeneity was that teachers feit less 
ififluential in the guidance of children. As pressures 
constraining the teaching of values directly were 
reduced [jicr increased?}, the teacher's perception of 
his/her function seemed fo diminish toward one of 
relaying facts. At any rate^ we often found that 
physics and chemistry were perceived as cut-and-tried 
collections of facts that could be adequately treated 
by simply relating them^^ without emotional connota- 
tions, without enthusiasm, without excitement, with- 
out creative insiffht. 

To Ihe extent that teachers perceived the teaching of 
values a£ their responsibility « they tended to restrict 
their teaching to ''safe'' areas such as ^'study hard/* 
''be a good subordinate/' *'work carefully/' and 
**bc productive/* The Case Study reports tended to 
subsume the inculcating of such values under the 
general rubric of ^'pupil socialization/' Although 
the^e are surely important, they ignore more impor- 
tant overarching values, It is not only what students 
know and can do; it is also what they are disposed to 
do with such knowledge and skills and how these 
learnings can be related to the larger indi\idual and 
social good. 

The question of val ues is a concern for all of educa- 
tion—not just science education. The questtcn of 



values was implicit in many places in the case stiidies 
but explicit in only a few. The question of values in 
education is worthy of further study. 



Some Action Imperatives 

The contribution of science to the total general 
education of students needs immediate attention* 
This is important for all students. It is especially 
critical for those who * 'ill graduate from college and 
who will eventually a^ume leadership positions in 
business^ industry* and government but who will not 
pursue study in sciervtific fields. One of the constant 
complaints of members of the scientific community i$ 
that key executive and legislative leaders do not 
understand their needs or the need for a continuing 
commitment t^ basic research. Whether better gen* 
eral education in science* which would explicate more 
futly the a.ature of science and its contributions to 
mankind* wc^uld accomplish the needed orieatatiorf 
for leaders in key positions who are not scientifically 
oriented as well as meet the needs of noncollege- 
trained citizens is perhaps uncertain. Nevertheless* 
the general education problem seems unsatisfactorily 
solved it the present time. If citizens are ever to fully 
appreciate and understand the technological society 
and its problems, a minimum background in the 
sciences is essential, 

Th^ '^back-to-basics" movement is an established 
reality. What concerns many informed people is the 
narrow construction placed on the concept of 
•*basic/* The argument for science as **basic" as well 
as a component of general education should seem 
irrefutable in the contemporary world/" 

Counseling of students appears to be either inade- 
quate or ineffective or both, Sound counseling 
should help to establish long-range personal goals^ 
provide adequate career orientation, ensure appro- 
priate selection of courses and programs and help 
students to establish wholesome relationships with 
teachers and the schools. Counseling girls and 
minorities not to take science and mathematics 
courses is particularly deplorable: Effective counsel- 
ing should help to !>olve disciplinary, motivational, 
and academic problems. It does not appear to have 
been notably successful in these areas. 

The problem of student motivation is critical. The 
educational and social conditions which contributeto 
student apathy need to be identified and corrective 
measures taken. Efforts should be taken to determine 
if there is a physical basis for some of the problems: 
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^ fatigue, inadequate diets, inadequate sleep* driig*>^ or 
other physical factors. 

Discipline is an increasingly serious problem. Efforts 
need to be taken to reestablish the authority of the 
school and its agents. School personnel should be 
protected from frivolous legal actions. Harassment 
and intimidation of teachers by students* parents^ 
and overly zealous bureaucrats must be stopped. 

There needs to be a reaffirmation of a concern for 
quality in education. The egalitarian philosophy 
reflected in many educational practices has had the 
unfortunate effect of encouraging regression toward 
mediocrity in many parts of the school curriculum. 
Efforts to reverse this regressive trend are starting. 
They should be encouraged and supported. 

Professiong] education of teachers needs to be reex- 
amined and high quality standards set for both 
undergraduate olucation and for accreditation and 
certification. Graduate study in any field requires 
reasonable blocks of time and periods of more or less 
continuous application. It requires excellent library 
resources and extensive use of such materials* Inter* 
actions over ao extended period with peers deeply 
immersed in common problems has long been recog- 
nized as an exceedingly important aspect of graduate 
study. Appropriate courses in major supporting dis- 
ciplines should be included, 

Thr kind of education many people believe to be 
important is difficult to implement under present 
conditions in most schools. This includes laboratory 
activities on a systematic planned basis, other 
manipulative activities, lecture demon$t rations > field 
work* and discoveryt inquiry, or other inferential 
teaching modes. In the past science teachers did more 
of these things because they had more time and fre- 
quently did a considerable portion of their prepara- 
tion after school hours and on Saturday mornings. 
New constraints now operate including union rules* 
busmg schedules, more administrative duties* larger 
school districts with greater commuting time and 
distance for many teachers, and other factors, 

A reasonable solution to the lack of teacher time is to 
provide paraprofessional assistants. Paraprofcs- 
sionals can perform such duties as setting up and tak- 
ing down laboratory and demonstration cquipmcntt 
maintaining storerooms^ checking inventories* order- 
ing supplies, preparing reagents* making minor 
repairs* maintaining equipment* dispensing 
storeroom supplies to students, and maintaining 
aquaria^ terrariat and animal cages. 



Under the National Defense Education Act millions 
of JoUars were spent for laboratory equipment and 
facilities. Judging from the evidence in the three 
reports reviewed, a large part of this material ls prob- 
ably unused or inoperable, Thi\ is poor uic of federal 
funds and is probably partially a reflection of inade- 
quate technical assistance for teachers. 

Efforts to improve the educational enterprise should 
utiliie a team approach. The curriculum projecisyif 
the 1960s tended to bypas,s important segments^ the 
profession. All resources available should btnappcd 
in large-scale efforts to improve curricula. When 
federal efforts in curriculum reform are initiated, 
most satisfactory results are likely to be obtained 
when state and local agencies* academiaansi profes* ^ 
sional educators* and practitioners are involved^ 
Total involvement should occur in the formative as 
well as in the productive and dissemination stages 
and it should be genuine participation at all levels 
including the establishment of policy. 

Finally* and extremely important, efforts to improve 
the schools must start with consideration of the social 
environment* Unless the realities of the many pres- 
sures on the school administrators, teachers, and 
students are understood, efforts to reform the cur* 
riculum or any other aspects of the educational estab- 
lishment are likely to be abortive 

The ten action imperatives identified above are likely 
to remain empty statements unless solutions can be 
devised which will move from mere problem recogni- 
tion to action programs. The three studies document 
convincingly that there are serious problems in 
American elementary and secondary education. Sci- 
ence, broadly defined to include the natural sciences* 
mathematics* and social studies, encompasses a 
major portion of the total secondary school cur- 
riculum and i^ heavily represented in the elementary 
school curriculum, it is also apparent that many of 
the implications for science, so defined, overlap into 
all of education. Thus, it may be impractical to try to 
extract science* broadly definedt from the larger 
matrix and treat it separately. In many cases, it is 
unrealistic to use the broad definition of science. The 
laboratory materials and maintenance problems are 
certainly of a different order in the natural sciences 
than in either mathematics or social sciences. There 
are certainly many o(her differences* 

These complexities atl3 greatly to the difficulty in 
identifying meanint^ful courses of action. The panel 
\enscs that wc are at a Critical turning point m 
American education. The confluence of important 
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social, economic^ and educational movements seems 
evident. The era of the great curriculum projecis is 
passing into history and the goals and purposes of 
education seem once agam to be called into question. 
U is within the context of these observations that the 
following recommendation^ are made. 

Recommendations 

Recommendation 1 

Members of the panel agree i hat a commission of the 
highest quality with nationally recognized and 
respected leadership should be established to reex- 
amine in depth the goals and purposes of American 
elementary and secondary educationi and to issue a 
major new statement (o establish a framework for 
education, and to provide a rationale and justifica- 
tion for new directions. It is the conviction of the 
panel that education in the sciences should be a 
major CO mponeni of all three areas— general, college 
preparatory^ and vocational— and that national 
attention needs to be directed to the serious problems 
in science as welt as all of education. 

The ''Committee of Ten" *' was able to redirect 
education through its efforts over 85 years ago and 
major statements on general education emanated 
from Harvard'^ and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA""" in various publications of 
over 30 years ago. But attention to general education 
and to the broad aims and purposes of education has 
tended to be subdued in recent decades. Study and a 
definitive statement of the relationship among 
general, college preparatoryi and vocational educa- 
tional goals are urgently needed. The social and 
political context for education and the needs of the 
citizenry are now so substaniially changed that 
former statements are no longer suitable to the new 
circumstances. 

The proposed commissn^n should be free of bureau- 
cratic and institutional constraints and provided with 
support staff and time to conduct their study. It 
would be desirable for the commission to be created 
by presidential appointmeni and preferably funded 
from nongovernmental agencies. 

Recommendation 2 

The panel recognizes that there are many more 
limited problem areas unsuited to detailed explora- 
tion and attention by a commission charged with 
broad and sweeping responsibilities for examining 
the educational establishment of the nation. Some 
areas will require persistent research effortsovcrtinte 
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by highly qualified specialists or teams of specialists. 
The pat.el suggests the following as examples of areas 
which it perceives to be in need of major research 
efforts: 

"The student** is seen as a rich source for 
investigation. The portrait of many students 
which emerges from the studies is not a very 
flattering one. Such terms as bored, apathetic, 
lazy^ unmotivated, and uninterested are applied 
frequently to students. Research on motivation; 
counseling effectiveness; learning; impact of 
social factors including peer prc^sures^ home 
life* community distractionSf and school activi- 
ties; and attitude formation and change seems 
badly needed and its results need to be applied. 
Little is known about the impact of the cur- 
riculum on the individual student. This is an 
area where study is urgently needed^ Continued 
support for such efforts is recommended. 

Efforts are needed to protect students against 
the misasslgnment of teachers. This is b serious 
problem and one which is likely to grow worse 
^because of the prevalence of reductions in staff 
in many school systems. At the very least, the 
general public, the state departments of educa- 
tionT and various accrediting and regulating 
bodies should be urged togive their attention to 
the problem and to do all they can to mitigate 
its effect. More reliable data on the extent of 
the problem is needed. 

Inservice education of teachers continues to be 
a problem area. While there is general agree- 
ment that teacher renewal and updating is a 
necessity^ the manner in which it is to be accom- 
plished is far from settled. Mechanisms need to 
be devised to monitor the quality of inservice 
education. Graduate schools and accrediting 
agencies need to reaffirm their concerns for 
quality^ Research is needed on all aspects of 
teacher inservice education programs but 
especially on the aspects relating to quality. 

It is recommended that suppon be sought for 
programs and stucfies to determine what t4ie 
contribution of paraprofesslooals might be 
with special reference to increased teaching 
effectiveness and increased student learnings as 
indicated by their performance. 

Extensive investigation of the function and role 
of values in the education of youth is recom- 
mended. This is an issue that should also be a 
concern of the commission (Recommenda- 
tion I). 
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The State of School Science. 

A Review of the Teaching of 

Mathematicst Science, and 

Social Studies in American Schools, 

and Recommendations for Improvements 

Panel on School Scieitct 
Commissloit on Humsn Resources 

Summary 

During the 1950s and t960s a national effort to 
improve precolkge education resulted in the develop^ 
ment of new courses and teaching materials for 
instruction in elementary and secondary school 
mathematics, science, and social studies, and resulted 
also in the offering of a large number of institutes to 
increase the knowledge of school teachers and to help 
them learn to use the new courses and materials 
effectively. 

The 1970s brought a great reduaion in the number of 
institutes for teachers and a substantial decline in 
usage of the i^ew courses and materials. The National 
Science Foundation^ which has played a leading role 
in the whole effort toward Improvements sought to 
determine the current status of teaching and learning 
in elementary and secondary schools, and to reassess 
its own responsibility for prccollege education,^ To 
that end, NSF commissioned three national studies 
of the status of precoUege education, and then asked 
eight national organizations to review those three 
studies' and to state current needs as they saw them. 
This paper is one of the eight responses to that 
request. 

Survey data, firsthand observation, and other evi- 
dence from the three studies commissioned by NSF 
described a troubled American school system. 
Declining enrollments, financial stringency, the 
unsatisfactory performance of many pupils and 
graduates, pressure for greater accountability^ 
disagreements over educational policy— these and 
other forces have affected the teaching of science and 
mathematics as they have nearly every aspect of the 
nation's schools. 



Nevertheless* there are good students, eager to learn. 
Good teaching is to be found. Many teachers wish to 
improve their knowledge and skills and to have better 
texts and teaching materials. The first three sections 
of this paper describe the conditions under which 
these teachers work, the variability, the trends, and 
the problems as reponed in the three NSF studies and 
as indicated by other reports and evidence. 

Drawing upon the findings of the three NSF studies 
and other information, the Panel on School Science* 
of the National Re^^earch Councirs.Commission on 
Human Resources considered the current needs for 
improving education in science and mathematics and 
offers the following recommendations: 

1 ^ We recommend the establishment of a number of 
Science and Mathematics Teaching Resource 
Centers, each to serve a large school system or a 
group of neighboring smaller systems. Each 
Teaching Resource Center would offer some or all of 
the following services; 

Inservice training programs related to the 
science and mathematics courses being taught 
or to be introduced in the school systems 
involved^ 

Construct]ont,maintenance» repair, and distri- 
bution of kits of materials required to teach 
those courses. 

Expert advice to teachers to help them learn to 
use new science and mathematics instruaional 
materials and techniques, and to help them with 
their individual teaching problem^;, 

2, Wc recommend inaeased support for the NSF 
program of funding the design, experimental testing, 
and revision of new courses in science andmathemat- 
id and their associated teaching and learning 
materials, 

3, We recommend support of an NSF program of 
institutes for teachers, both to increase their knowl 
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edge of subjvtn matter and to impro\e their skill in 
teaching the new courses that will be de\ eloped in the 
fut Lire, whether the de\elopnfient of those courses I'* 
funded b> public or b> pn\ate sources. 

4. We rei-ommenil the development of additional 
sCK'nce and technology cenf^s of the kind that now 
exist jn a number of cities. Furthermore, we recom- 
niend the strengthening of cooperative arrangements 
between these centers and nearby school sy aems to 
increase the extern to which the centers pro\ide 
planned supplementation of the programs ol 'he 
assoaatcd schools* and to increase their general \dlue 
to children and adults who wish to learn more about 
>cience. 

5. In ordei to give women and members oi racial ur 
ethnic minority groups grtater opportunity to 
become interested in and to prepare Tor careers in 
scientific and technical occupations, we recommend 
that scientists and engineers work with their local 
School systems to provide special lectures and classes; 
tours or local scientific, engineering, and technical 
racilit^es; opT* Jt unities to meet with appropn'^te role 
models; anj other experiences inte nded to increase 
their motivation and to o\ercome the*r disadvantages 
in securing the education necess:iry for scientiTic ard 
tccnnical careers. In addition* we recommend (hat 
efforts be made to identify giTted but economically 
disad\aniaged student's early in their schoolmg* so as 
to L-nsure that they will be afforded adequate oppor- 
tunities to prepare themselves for admission to scien- 
tific and technological programs in college. 

6. We recommend vigorous efforts at local levels to 
combat the overemphasis currently given to scores on 
standardised lests of achie\ement in comparing the 
r Tlormance of schools, classes, and individual 
pupils. Because the tests most generally used for 
thest* purposes give emphasis to the more elemenfary 
and routme abilities necessary to meet ''minimum 
compeiency*' requirementsi (hey constitute only a 
part ol the ^^asis upon which schools and pupils 
should be judged. In addition, in order to make 
available more desirable tests with which t teachers can 
appraise the pertormance of their pupil we raom- 
mend the creation, tor each major subject, of a large 
bank of test items- of varied types, and covering a 
wide range of skills and knowledge of ihe field. These 
test hanks should becpenly available to any tcvcher, 
scho(>l administrator, parent, child, or iM>one elso 
who IS interested . Open avaiLibitity of the emirc biink 
ol tt-M iitins shocid iinprov. ihc (Quality of lest jtenis 
and will gise teachers latitude in selecting the icst 
questions that match their educational objedues 

f inally, we recommend that scientiMs take the lead in 
esaluating these and other recommendations tor the 



ittiprovement of science education at the precollege 
level, and in developing the specific programs and 
activities necessary to implement the recommenda- 
tions that seem most promising. Scientists will have 
to accept responsibility for leading; the whole effort* 
for it IS m.: likely that an>one else will. 

Introduction 

Begmning in the 1950s* several groups of scientists 
and mathematicians >et out to achieve major 
improvements in the teaching of science and 
mathematics in the nation's schools. Congress 
responded quickly and generously by providing 
iinancial support for the National Science Founda- 
tion*s Course Coment Improvement Program, and 
for hundreds of institutes to enhance Ihe knowledge 
and teaching effectiveness of thousands of teachers. 

These cooperative efforts produced a rich variety of 
Lf^reTully prepared and well proven materials for 
teaching science' at all ages from kindergarten 
through grade 12h All over the country some teachers, 
particularly at the higli school level, are making good 
use of at least parts of these materials and some of 
the innovations have been imiiated in texts prepared 
under more traditional arrangemems. Some teachers 
are helping their students learn how to ask questions 
and search for answers instead of simply relying on 
what the textbook says. And many teachers are better 
trained than they would have been without the bene- 
fit of attendance at a National Science Foundation 
institute for teachers. En short, the teaching of 
science in grades K-12 is on a higher plane than it wa^ 
when the Course Content Improvement Program 
started. 

Yet tht-re h^i also been considerable slippage. Many 
of Vi e innovative teaching programs are being used 
less V Jely than they were. Some of their ideas and 
techniques have been watered down as they have 
been transplanted mto new settings and adapted by 
new authors. 

Science is not alone in having difficulties: th^* whole 
educational systetn is in trouble. The inability of 
many students to read and write as wed as expected is 
a frequent complaint at all sciiool levels from the 
middle grades to college. Criticisms of the schools 
and of some educational Jnnovations have induced a 
defensive reaction that encourages a **back to the 
basics" emphasis on the three R\ and allots t.or- 
respondingl> less attention to seunicc. Tax revolt. 
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(light of some students to the suburbs or to private 
schools, and declining enrollments have restricted the 
funds that might have been used to overcx>me some 
of these difftculties. 

Aware of these troubles and aware also of the declin- 
ing usage of the innovative teaching programs that 
had been developed under its auspices, the National 
Science Foundation commissioned three studies of 
the status of teaching of mathematics and the natural 
and social sciences in American schools. The 
Research Triangle Institute of North Carolina con- 
ducted a national survey of school administrators 
and teachers. The Ohio State University, with help 
from the Social Science Education Consortium of 
Boulder, Colorado, searched and summarized the 
literature on the teaching of mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences. The University of 
Illinois carried out case studies of II selected and 
widely distributed high schools and the lower s^iiools 
from which each drew its students. All three of these 
studies were expected to result in status reports; their 
author^ were not invited to make suggestions for 
improvement or change. 

Followinv^ receir: of these three studies^ the National 
Science Fo'indation invited the National Academy of 
Sciences *Mo submit a proposal outlining an 
approach to summarizing relevant findings (of the 
three studies) and developing needs statements from 
the point of view of the membership.*' Sim Itane- 
ously. similar requests were addressed to seven other 
Ofganizations that were expected to view the status of 
the teaching of science and mathematics from the 
points of view of their constituencies* 

Judged on the basis of the Panel members other 
knowledge about American schools, these reports 
provide a clear and representative picture of the cur- 
rent status of precollege education in science and 
mathematics. 

The statistical survey conducted by the Research 
Triangle Institute yielded useful information from a 
representative sample of teachers, principals, and 
curriculum supervisors. The Panel found the infor- 
mation regarding course offerings, enrollments^ and 
current usage of federally funded curriculum 
materials to be the most valuable. It is unfortunate* 
however, that this survey did not provide statistical 
information that was more relevant to some of the 
serious Questions raised by the NSF case studies. 

The literature reviews seemed to be an adequate and 
fair review of much of the existing literature concern- 
ing educational practices and needs in science, math- 
ematics, and social studies. For the Panels purposes* 
however* these literature reviews were less useful 
than the other two studies. 



The NSF case studies, like all such studies, concen- 
trated on an in-depth analysis of some particular 
school settings. There is no way of telling how repre- 
sentative the selected eleven school districts, but the 
case study approach did allow the investigators to 
present detailed descriptions of a series of specific 
problems that are certainly not uncommon in many 
other American schools. 

The three studies will be referred to so often in this 
chapter that they need a standard form of reference. 
When all three are meant, they will be called '*the 
three NSF studiei^." The national survey conducted 
by the Research Triangle Institute will be called 'Mhe 
NSF statistical survey" and will be cited as (Weiss, 
|978). The literature search was in tlTree volumes. 
When referred to separately, they will be identified 
and cited as follows: '*the science education literature 
review" (Helgeson, Blosser, and Howe, 1977); "The 
mathematics eduration literature review'* (Suydam 
and Osborne, 1977); and "the social science educa- 
tion literature review" (Wiley and Race* 1977), When 
all three volumes are meant, the collective reference 
will be to the "NSF literature review." The case 
studies and their analyses will be referred to as *'the 
NSF case studies*' and will be cited as (Stake and 
Easley, 1978). 

Responsibility for reviewing rhese three studies and 
preparing this report was assigned to the National 
Research Council's Commission on Human Re- 
sources* which appointed an ad hoc Panel on School 
Science for the purpose. Members of the panel were: 

Leallyn B. ClL|>p. Department of Chemistry. 
Brown University 

Johns W. Hopkins, 111, Department of 
Biology. Washington University. 

•Grace M. Hopper* Captain*^ United States 
Navy 

•Gordon Millar. Vice President Engineering* 
Deere and Co. 

John A< Moore. Department of Biology* Uni- 
versity of California* Riverside 

David Page* Departments of Education and 
Mathematics. University of JUinois. Chicago 
Circle. Chicago 

James Perkins* Department of Chemistry^ 
Jackson State University, Jackson* Mississippi 



•(. aptain HopiKf and r)r M»Jtar *Ji*J noi aiknd cHher m«tin(5 of 
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Gerard Piel, Publisher, Scientific American 

Sylvia D. Roberts, The SpetiL^e School New 
York CUy 

David Robinson, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York 

John G. Truxal, College of Engineering and 
Applied Science, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 

Dael Wolfle (Chairman), Graduate School of 
Public Affairs, University of Washington 

Jerrold R. Zachariast Education Development 
Center. Newion, Massachusetts 

r>ougIas Lapp. Science Specialist for the Fair- 
fax County (Virginia) School System, served as 
consultant to the PaneL 

The first three sections following this introduction 
were written by Dr. Douglas L?pp. They review the 
three NSF studies and on a number of points com- 
pare the findings of those studies with information 
from other sources. These sections analyze the data 
and observations provided by the three NSF studies 
to answer the following questions: (1) What emphasis 
do science^ r..athematics» and social studies receive in 
the curriculum of the elementary schools? (2) What 
constitutes the curriculum in science, mathematics, 
and social studies in the nation's secondary schools? 
(3) What factors currently appear to be adversely 
affecting the quality of precollege instruction in 
science^ mathematics^ and social studies? 

The remainder of the report is the work of the Panel 
members. Its recommendations are based upon the 
findings of ihe three studies, other repons reviewed 
by the PancU and the collective experienre of the 
Panel members. 

The Elementary School Curriculum 

Allocftlion of Instnicltoiuil Time 

The NSF statistical survey indicates that 25 percent 
of the stales and 40 percent of the school districts in 
the nation set guidelines for the minimum amount of 
time to be spent on each subject in the elementary 
grades. In districts that have such guidelines^ for 
grades one through three* the average recommended 
minimum times are 30 minutes per day each for 
science and sociaJ studies. In grades four through six 
a minimum of 30 to 40 minutes of daily instruction is 
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recommended for each of these subjects (Weiss, 
1978, p. 22), 

The elementary teachers surveyed indicated that they 
'^typically" spent about 20 minutes each day on sci- 
ence and 20 minutes on social studies in grades K-3, 
as compared to 40 minutes on mathematics and 95 
minutes on reading. In grades 4*6, upper elementary 
level teachers estimated that they usually spent about 
30 minutes each day on science, 35 minutes on social 
studies, 50 minutes on mathematics, and 65 minutes 
on reading (Weiss, 1978, p., 51). 

The above figures for elementary science do not dif- 
fer radically from previous estimates; summarizing 
data from several independent surveys, Helgeson et 
concluded that about 60 minutes per week were 
devoted to science in grade 1, increasing to 1 10 to 140 
minutes per week in the upper grades (1977, p. 32), 
For mathematics, the surveys summarized by 
Suydam and Osborne ( 1 977, pp. 52-53) indicated that 
approximately 20 percent of the six-hour elementary 
school day has generally been allocated to mathematics 
instruction* a considerably larger amount of time 
than that reported by Weiss. 

In the NSF case studies. Stake and Easley indicate 
that the teaching of science had a very low priority in 
most of the elementary schools visited. 

Most schools we studied had some written policy 
about what and how elementary science should be 
taught^ but what actually was taught was left largely 
to individual teachers. By and large, the elementary 
teachers did not feel confident about their knowledge 
of science, especially about their understanding of 
sctence concepts. Even those few who did like science 
and felt cor^tdent in their understanding of at least 
certatn aspects of it often felt that they did not have 
the time ror material resources to a? Wop what they 
thought would be a meaningful program. As a con- 
sequence, science had been deemphasized at the 
elementary school level, with some teachers ignoring 
it completely. 

When and where science was formally taught, the 
instructional material was usually taken directly from 
a textbook series. The method of presentation was: 
assign—recite^test— discuss. The extent to which 
the emphasis on reading and textbooks pervaded the 
elementary science program is illustrated by an 
episode observed in an elementary life science class 
where the teacher opened a recitation period with the 
question: How do learn? A chorus of students 
replied: **We learn by readtn^. . /' 




Other than the fmHy common practice of (earning 
science by reading from a textbook senes, the selec- 
tion of what H<is to be read and the actual time spent 
on reading science varied great/y from teacher to 
fem her. In most of our school systems* no district- 
\vide elementary science program was identified 
f Stake and Easley, 197S, pp. 13:5-13:6). 

Social studies instruction also took a back scat to 
instruction in the "basic skills'' of reading and 
computation in the elementary schools studied: 

As a content area^ social siudies was found to be 
subordinate /o reading and mathematics in the ele- 
mentary curriculum. At each of i he sites there was 
some kind of social studies curriculum, but teachers 
and principals readily admitted that instruction in 
this area of much lower priority than reading or 
math. It had about the same priority as instruction in 
science. Social studies lessons were seen to be given 
more time than science by most K'6 teachers* perhaps 
because they were more knowledgeable about social 
studies than science (Stake and Easley* 1978, p. !3:2Sl 

Use of Federally Funded Curriculum Materials 
Ir Ekmentary Scliools 

Local school district personnel responding to the 
NSF statistical survey indicated that 3 1 percent of the 
districts claimed they were using one or more of the 
federally-funded elementary science curriculum 
materials. In social studies, the figure was 25 percent, 
while only'8 percent of (he districts indicated use of 

Table 2-2. Use of Selected Federally-Funded 



any federally funded mathematics materials. These 
data are ^compared with usage prior to 1976 in 
Table 2-^ 

Table 2-L Perteitt of School IHstrkts 
UsiiiK One or More of tile Federally-Funded 
Elementary School Oirrkulum Materials 
In Eacli Subject 



jiUbject 1976*1977 

Science 31 

Mathematics — 8 
Social Siudies ... 25 

Source Weiiv 197«. p. 79. 



Prior to 
1976- 1977 

26 
37 
24 



Teachers were also asked to indicate which federally 
funded curriculum materials they had actually used 
in the classroom. The most commonly used federally 
funded curriculum materials in each discipline are 
shown in Table 2-2, with the corresponding percent- 
ages of districts and teachers who indicated use. The 
reader will note that there is often considerable dis* 
agreement between the usage Hgures reported by 
school district personnel and the information sup- 
plied by teachers. Weiss suggests that the data 
obtained from teachers are likely 4o be more accu^ 
raEe. since the respondents for schooJ districts may 
not have been fully cognizant of tbe programs 
actually used in the schools and because not all 
schools in a given school district u^e the same pro- 
grams (1978, p. 82). 

Curriculum Materials In Elemental Schootis 
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It should also be noted that the usage figures in Table 
2*2 cannot be used to caloitatc meaningful subtotals 
for science^ mathematics, 'and social studies, since 
school districts and teachers commonly use materials 
from more than one federally funded project in a 
given category. Furthermore, only the most com- 
monly used federally funded curriculum materials 
are listed in Table 2-2. 

Table 2-3 tabulates the percent of teachers who were 
using at least one of the federally funded curriculum 
materials during 1976-1977, by subject and* grade 
range. 

Table ^3. Perctitt of Elcmeiitar> School Tetchers 
Vsim^ One or More of the Federally Funded 
Curriculum Mstcrials In Ea^h Subject 
(1976*77) 





Science 


Maihonatks 


Social Studies 


K-3 


20 


8 


U 


4-6 


27 . 


10 


12 




WiM\\, I97«, p 







The 1976-77 usage figkires shown in Tables 2-1 
2-2. and 2-3 are lowest jin mathematics. The use of 
a federally funded elementary mathematics program 
was reported by only 8 percent of the M;hool districts 
and by less than 10 percent of the teachers. However, 
these figures may be somewhat misleading since the 
intcmion of many of the developers was to have their 
''innovations" incorporated into commerically 
developed textbooks arid this has occurred to a 
limited extent. ^ 

Although the NSF statistital survey identifies the most 
commonly used mathematics textbooks^ no attempt 
was mdde to analyze th'^ir contentr However, the 
Educational Products information Exchange (EPIE) 
Institute did make such an analysis in the National 
Survey and Assessment of instructional Materials 
(NSAIM). which was completed in 1976. This EPiE 
Report (1977a* p, 22) indicated that the ten most- 
used materials in mathematics (K-12) were clearly 
traditional programs, quite similar to each other m 
iiiv.ruciional design. They were also traditional in the 
way in which they were developed. Of the ten most- 
used r*taterials. six were marketed by the same 
publisher. Among the 32 most popular mathematics 
materials listed in the t PIE Repon* only one was the 
resuh of nontraditional development: this develop- 
ment was federally funded. This mathematics 



material ranked 24tht and was ciud by only 2.4 per- 
cent of the EPIE survey*s respondents. The EPiE 
evaluators came to the following conclusions: 

0/ the renaininfi 3i ntatenais in the first group, at 
hesi /HT) iw'd be considered to have even a modicum 
of an R&D Oase. This is not to say thai R&D-based 
materiais are neccssariiy the * t)est** or ihe **nghi** 
materials for ewr;. dassroom. hut a is to say iitai 
they are more likely to perform as promised when 
used as directed with an appropriate student popula* 
tion. By R&D'based matertais. \^e refer to materials 
butlt upon an e^npirical data base, as opposed to con-^ 
ventianai wisdoftjt and developed through con- 
tinuous feedback loops that insure that once 
obtained data hofd steady over time. A traditionally 
developed material uses little more than "co/iv^n- 
tional wisdom/* that is, usually the manuscript is 
written by a publishing company*s editor, who often 
isa former teacher* and it receives as **input ** critical 
readings by those who are listed as authors and sug- 
gestioiis from sales representatives and production 
stafj members (EPiE institute. 1977a, p. 22). 

in the case of social studies* although the EPiE 
survey concluded that most of the ten most*used 
social studies materials were fairly alike, there were 
some innovative materials in the gioup (EPIE Insti- 
tute, 1977a, p. 23). The NSF statistical survey also 
revealed that some federally funded soda) studies 
materials were among those that were most com- 
monly used in the elementary grades (Weiss, 1978, 
p. B^). 

The NSF statistical survey*s estimates of teacher 
usage of the three NSF*funded elementary science 
programs are lower than those which have appeared 
in earlier studies. Using data from state reports 
through 1975. Helgcson^/u/. {19; 7, p. 18) estimated 
that Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCiS) 
m.' terials were being used in schools in which 17 per- 
cent of the students in the nation were enrolled; 
Elementary Science Study (ESS) materials were in use 
in schools which contained 12 percent of the 
.students; for the Science^ A Process Approach 
(SAPA) program the figure was 20 percent. The 
discrepancy between these estimates and the NSF 
statistical survey data is probably due to the 
phenomenon mentioned earlier, that state and 
district supervisors often do not know which 
materials are actually being used in teachers' class- 
rooms, Also» even ^ lOugh a few teachers in a given 
school may be teaching one of the new elementary 
science progran.s. this does not guarantee that all stu- 
dents are rcceiv ng such instruction. 
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During the 1970s several publishers produced '*hy- 
brid" elementary science texts which incorporaied 
some of the emphases of the three NSF-funded (Ele- 
mentary science programs (Hausman. 1976). The 
authors of the NSF science education literature 
review commented on the impact of iliese materials: 

^ tt is evfdennhat the conteniand activities of these 

(hybrki) materials ts differenlfrom the textbooks of 
the i950\ Curriculum guides and teacher guides 
produced by states and local school districts since 
1972 are closer in emphasis to the NSF projects and 
recent *'hybrid" materials than to the textbooks of 
the I950's (Helgeson et af.. 1977. p. 181 

However^ the NSF statistical survey's data oi^ text- 
book usage suggest that the second generation 
"hybrid"' materials have not eapt* red a significant 
fraction of the elementary science textbook market 
(Weiss, 197|i p. B-44). The four most eommonly 
used elementary science texts listed in the NSF 
5tatistical survey utili?e for the most part a didactic 
approach to science* in which most of the learncr\ 
time is spent reading and listening (EPIE Institute. 
1977b). 

The Curriculum in Secondary Schools 

Science^ Mftthettiftticst and Social Stiidie5 
Requirements 

1 

Most school systems questioned in the NSF statistical 
survey ha\e established standards as to the minimum 
amounts of grade 9-12 instruction in science* mathe- 
matics* and sociai studies required for high school 
graduation. These requirements are summan?ed tn 
Table 2-4, 

Table 2-4. Percent of School Districts Requiring 
Minltniitn Amounts of Grade 9*12 Instruction 
in Each Subject 

t \w t Y«ar 1 Yrar t nknown 

Science 2 54 33 11 

Mathematics . . 4 / 33 16 

Social Studies. ?T 2^ 5 74 20 

Sounc- WciS^. J978. p 2S 

In generalr graduation requirements arc MgnihcaniK 
greater in social studies than in science or mathema- 
tics; approximately three-foiinhs of the districts 
reported that ihey require inore than one year ot 
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social studies* comparetl to one-third of the districts 
in hoth science and mathematics. (Note that 20 per- 
cent of the districts surveyed did not answer this 
question for social studies* while 16 percent omitted 
the answer for mathematics and 11 percent for 
science, possibly because they ha\e no requirements ^ 
*^..lhf^.?!lL'^J*^^l Af'_?L reviewing; state social 'itudlcs 
requirements, Wiley and Race (1977, p. 34) deter- 
mined that two or three years of social studies are ^ 
usually required at the senior high school le\eL 

Most districts (86 percent) require one or more spe> 
cific courses in social studies: the courses most coin- 
monly required are United States history, American 
government, and world history. Less than half of the 
districts require specific courses in math or science. 
When spectfied, such science course requirements 
typically include general science, biology* or physical 
science; specific math course requirements are 
typically general mathematics or elementary algebra 
(Weissv 1978, p. 26). 

Course Offerings (Grades 7-12) 

In the NSK statistical survey, the most commonly ^ 
taught science, mathematics, and social studies 
courses in grades 7,9 and 10-12 ^'^ere ascertained 
from teacher questionnaire data. The results are 
shown in Table 2-5.- 

At the junior high school level (grades 7-9), it will be 
^noted that four courses (general science, earth sci' 
ence. life science, and ph>sical science) account 
for 86 percent of the science classes. General 
mat hematite and algebra together account for 87 per- 
cent of the mathematics classes, and American 
history and *'^ocial studies** account for 52 percent 
of the social studies classes. 

For grades 10-12, biology* chemistry* and physics 
together account for 74 percent of the science classesf ^ 
algebra and geometry together represent more than 
two-thirds of all 10-12 mathematics classes. In the 
case of social studies* numerous elective courses 
together acx'ount fbr as many classes as American 
history and world history, which together account 
for 37 percent of the 10-12 social studies classes. 

Data cH^llected by the NSF statistical survey do not 
lend themselves to calculations of the percentage of 
high school students who take a specific course prior 
tu graduation. However* a smaller scale survey, con- 
ducted as a part of the NSF case studies* did collect 
some penincnt data. In this survey. 361 high srhool 
seniors were asked to indicate the scrence* mathc> 
matics. and social studies courses they had taken 
pHor to their senior year in grades 9, 10, and I L 
The results are tabulated in Table 2-6. 
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Tible 2-5. Mo^t Commoiily Offered Science* Mathematics* and Social Studies Courses 



Grftdcs 7 9 




Grades 10-11 






% of Classes 


Course 


*^o«f Cbsses 


Science 








General Science 


30 


Biology . ..... 


. 40 


■^arfh'Science" . / \\l 


" ^ 25 


Chemistry 


19 


Life Science 


16 




15 


Physical Science 


15 


Advanced Biology (2nd year) 


5 


Biology 




Other Courses 


21 




8 







Mathematics 

General Mathematics 64 

Algebra 23 

Remedial Mathematics 4 

Other Course*! 9 



Social Sittdtes 

American History 34 

SocialStudics 18 

State History 7 

Civics 6 

World Geography 6 

Other Cburses 29 



Source: Weiss. 197S. pp 63*** 



Algebra 38 

Geometry 30 

Advanced Mathematics 

and Calculus 7 

Consumer/Business 6 

Mathematics 

General Mathematics 5 

Other Courses 14 

American History 27 

World History 10 

Psychology 7 

American Culture/ 7 

Contemporary issues 

United StatesGovernment 6 

Economics 5 

Other Courses 38 



Table 14. Percentage* of Grade 12 Students Who Had Completed Speciftc Courses in Grades 9-11 



Course of Seniois 

General Science 62 

Biology 87 

Chemistry 46 

Ecology 10 

Basic Math 46 

Algebra 88 

Geometry 74 



^Unweighted percentages 



C au rse of Sentois 

Advanced Algebra 38 

Calculus 2 

American History 94 

American Government 33 

Psychology 14 

Sociology 12 

Economics 23 



S<Mirce* Stake and Ea^ley. (978. p. lgr26. 
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It is curious that earth scieticewas not included in the 
questionnaire given students; the topic of earth 
science courses seemed to have been generally 
neglected in the NSF case studies, even though earth 
science courses represent 25 percent of the bcience 
classes taught in grades 1-9 (Weiss, 197$, p. 63), 

^Physics is not included in Table 2-6 because it is usu- 
ally taken in grade I2> making the survey results for 
this subject not very useful. For the same reason, it is 
likely that the percentages listed in Table 2-6 for most 
upper-level courses (Including chemistry an9 cal- 
culus) would be higher if a survey had been taken at 
the end of the senior year so that good estimates 
could have been made for ail courses taken through 
grade 12, It is unfortunate that neither this NSF case 
studies survey nor the larger NSF statistical survey 
provided such estimates. 

Taken at face value^ the data in Table 2*6 indicate 
that approximately 90 percent of high school stu- 
dents take biology, algebra, and American history in 
grades 9-tt; three-fourths of the students take 
geometry, about two-thirds take general science^ and 
approximately one-half take chemistry. These 
percentages are all somewhat reliable. They are not in 
good agreement with what one would intimate from 
Table 2-7> and the students polled were not a 
nationally representative sample. Nevertheless, 
unless course enrollment patterns change radicahy^ it 
would appear that these six courses represent the 
most appropriate targets for future high school cur- 
riculum development efforts aimed at improving 
general public literacy in science, mathematics and 
social studies. 

Course Enrollment Trends 

Science. The NSF case studies and the associated sur- 
vey of science curriculum supervisors both suggested 



that a decline in .science enrollments might be occur- 
ring in secondary schools. In particular, the NSF case 
studies observers noted declining enrollments in 
chemistry and physics. Reasons given by school 
system personnel for this apparent decline included 
reduced graduation requirements, more competition 
from other elective courses, the fact that these sub- 
jects could be picked up in junior college^ i f needed* 
and the perception of high school students that the 
content of physics and chemistry is not "relevant" 
(Stake and Easley. 1978, p, 13:4), 



The Condttion of Eduvation^ 1978 reports that in 
1976 the size of the 14- to 17-year-old population in 
the nation began to decrease (National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 197$, p. 5), following a large 
increase in the size of this age group during the 
previous two decades. The peak in the growth of the 
student population in grades 7, 9 occurred in 
1972-73, The authors of the NSF science education 
literature review assert that the subsequent decline in 
total enrollment has affected the number of junior 
high school students taking science^ but that the 
percentat^e has remained about constant since 1973 
(Helgeson et a!., 1977, p, 24), 



Summarizing both national statistics and state data, 
the same authors note that general science was the 
science course most commonly taken by students in 
grades 7, 8, and 9 in the 1950s, Since then, there has 
been a decline in general science enrollments as that 
course has been increasingly replaced by life science, 
physical science, and earth science in grades 7, 
and 9, There has been an especially sharp rise in earth 
science enrollments, and a resulting shortage of 
qualtfied earth science teachers in matty states 
(Helgeson et a!.. 1977, p, 24). 



Table 2-7. Toial Enrollment in Grades 7-12 



mi 



1973 



Percent litcrvasc 



11,700,000 



18>500,000 
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Table 2-7. (continued) 

Number of Public School Students in Grades 9^11 ' 
Enrolled in Sptcific Science Courses in Selected Years 



Course 


mi 


1973 






1,826,087 


1,096,020 


-40*^^0 


Biotogy 


1, 776^306 


2,868J52 


+ 61*^^0 




65,953 


109,588 


+ 66*^0 


Earth Science 


76,564 


558,654 


+ 630<yo 


Chemistry 


744,820 


1,028,591 


+ 38<yo 


Physics 


402,317 


583 J05 


+ 45<yo 



Source: NatiODal Center for Educacion Stacistics. (976. p 8 and Hctgeson et ai , (977. p 27 



In the 1960s, courses in physical science began to be 
offered a( the eigh(hT ninth, and tenth grade levels 
for students who did not take chemistry or phystcs^ 
or as preparation for these courses. About half of the 
schools were offering these general physical science 
courses in the 1960s» but since 1970 the percentage of 
students enrolling in them has declined (Helgeson 
et aU 1977, p. 29). 

Course enrollment statistics collected by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) 1972-73 
survey indicate that the percentage of high school 
students (grades 9-12) registered in any science course 
increased from 48 percent in 1949 to 66 percent in 
1960-61, and increased slightly further to 67.2 per- 
cent in 1972-73 (Ostendorf and Hern, 1976, p. 14). 
State data reviewed by Helgeson et aU (1977, p. 26) 
indicate a small reduction in the percentage of high 
school students taking science courses during the 
period 1974 to 1976. 

The numbers of students enrolled in seleaed science 
courses according to the NCES surveys are listed in 
Table 2-7. Biology, usually taken in grade 10, is the 
last science course taken by about half of the stu- 
dents. The NSF science education literature review 
indicates that in most states over 80 percent of the 
students enroll in a biotogy course sometime during 
their high school program (Helgeson et aL 1977, 
p. 26), . 

Helgeson et ai^ without citing a source of data* state 
that chemistry enrollments showed a small per- 
centage of enrollment gain in the i960s and early 
1970st but thai ^incc 1971 the percentage of students 
enrolled in chemistry appears to have declined 
slightly* In addition, their report states thai 



the percentage of enrollments in physics increased 
slightly in the 1960s and early i970s, and has 
decreased since 1971-1972 (1977, p. 28). 

However, the percent change calculations shown in 
Table 2-7 indicate that although enrollments in high 
school chemistry and physics courses did increase, 
they did not keep pace with the larger increase in the 
total secondary school student population during xhe 
period 1961 to 1972. 

Percentage enrollments in advanced science courses 
(second-year biology, chemistry, and physics) and 
science electives such as physiology, anatomy, 
zoology, botany, oceanography, and ecology have 
increased during the last five years. Such science elec- 
tive^ seem to be absorbing significant numbers 
of students who opt not to take chemistry and/or 
physics. Advanced or second-year biology courses 
have shown the largest percentage gains; it appears 
thai as many as 3 percent of the students in grades IOt 
1 Ljand 12 are enrolling in such courses (Helgeson 
et i/, 1977, p. 29). 

Mathemstics. In 1949, 65 percent of the secondary 
school students in grades 7-12 were enrolled in a 
mathematics course. This figure incieased to 73 per- 
cent in 1960, and then decreased slightly (o 7t percent 
in 1972-73 (Ostendorf and Horn. 1976^ Wright 1965). 

Commenting on the effects of the secondary- level 
mathematics curriculum efforts during the period 
1955-1975, the National Advisory Committee Of 
Mathematics Education <NACOME) Report (1975. 
p. 6)notoslhat there were increased offering.s in 1960 
in advanced general matheir<atics. plane geometry, 
advanced algebra, trigonometry and advanced 
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mathematics courses such as calculus, probability 
and statistics, dnd analytic geometry. The 1972-73 
NCES survey data revealed that almost as many 
students were taking a second course in algebra or 
algebra/trigonometry as - were taking elementary 
algebra and that cover 260,000 high school students 
were studying calculus or other advanced-lcvd 
mathematics uourses,"^ four times the (SWO figure. The 
1972-73 NCES survey thus indicated that changes 
had occurred in the mathematics curriculum for 
a targeted but narrow sample oT secondary 
mathematics students; changes for students who were 
not as tiiterested in mathematics were less pro- 
nounced (NACOME/1975, p, 5), 

Summarizing the results or several more recent sur- 
veys, the NSF mathematics education literature 
review concluded that the mathematics enrollment 
pattern has been relatively stable in recent years, but 
that some declines have been noted. In New York 
State, for example* enrollment has declined slightly 
year by year during the period 1971 to 1976 in the 
introductory mathematics and algebra courses 
generally taken by most high school students, 
although the enrollment has increased in ninth grade 
^^basic mathematics'' (Suydam and Osborne. 1977, 
p^ 44), 



SocUl StutUes* Citing a study by Gross* the authors 
of the NSF social studies education literature review 
examined racial studies course enrollment trends 
from 1961 to 1973; these data can be found in Table 
2-8, which shows the percentage change in enroll- 
ment Tor the most commonly offered social studies 
courses. 

It can be seen that enrollments in U,S. history and 
U,S. government grew a little more rapidly than total 
enrollment during the 1961 to 1973 period, but that 
enrollments in world history and world geography 
grew less rapidly^ The enrollment decreases in some 
courses were apparently redirected to new social 
studies offerings, particularly elective courses in the 
social sciences such as psychology and sociology 
(Wiley and Race* 1977, pp, 35-36), 

Use of Federally Funded Curricula 

The NSF case studies investigator*, did not find much 
evidence of the laboratory-orieti^ed NSF science cur- 
riculum projects h\ the schools* nor did they iden- 
tify any remnants of the "new math" programs 
developed with NSF support. In social studies, no 
traces were found of the High School Geography 
Project, Project Social Studies* the Anthropology 



Tftbre 2-8, TotsI Enrollments in Grades 7-12 







1973 


Pcrctnt WrMse 




11,700,000 


18.500,000 


59'^^a 




Number of Public School Students in Grades 9-12 






Enrolled in Spedfic Social Studies Courses in Selected Years 




Course 


mi 


W3 


Percent Ch»»nt 


Civics 


733,000 


449,000 


-39% 


Problems of Democracy 


380.000 


298,000 


-22% 


World History 


1,471,000 


1,541,000 


+ 5% 


World Geography 


595,000 


736.000 


+ 24% 




780,OC0 


1.306.000 


+ 67% 


U.S. History 


1,994.000 


3,464,000 


+ 74% 


Economics 


293,000 


592,000 


+ 102% 


Sociology 


289,000 


796,000 


+ 175% 


Psychology 


140,000 


590.000 


+ 323% 



Soufcc* Wiley and Race, 1977, p. 35 (after GrossJ 
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(Slake and Easley* pp 13:7* I3:23i commonly used maierials are summarized in Table 2-9^ 



Whei her or not i hese observations are accurate or are 
representative or the sttuatlon in the rest of the 
schools in the United States is open to question. It is 
possible that at least some of the observer^; utilized 
by the NSF case studies may not have been equally 
familiar with the previous NSF curriculum develop 
ment efforts in all subject areas, and therefore may 
not have recognized any residue of impact* Never- 
thelessi their impressions are discouraging* 

The NSF statistical survey did ob:ain estimates of the 
pt;rcentages of school districts and teachers who indi- 
cated use of specific federally funded materials 
during the 1976-77 school year, and also obtained 
information on the use of these materials by districts 
and teachers in prior years. The results for the most 



Again, as was the case at the elementary level the 
figures for mathematics may be misleading, since 
most federally funded mathemattL^ materials were 
developed with the intention of incorporating the 
Innovations into commercially developed text books. 
It is unfortunate that neither the NSF statistical 
survey nor the NSF case studies made an attempt to 
assess the impact of any specific intiO\ations of the 
secondary level mathematics curriculum develop- 
metit projects. { 

Table 2-10 indicates the percent of secondary school 
teachers in each subject and grade range who were 
using at least one of the federally funded project 
materials. (Note thai only the most commonly used, 
federally funded materials are listed in Table 2-9.) 



Table 2-9. Use of Selected Federally Funded Cunieulum Materials 

(Grades 7-12) 



CurricuJum 
MatfHat 



Pen:«nt of Schoot 

Districts Vs\ng 
Selected MNieriats 



tsiniE tn 
1976-77 



Isftf Prior 
to t976*77 



Percent of Teachers t$iO|E 
Selected Materiats 



I trades %9 



i'sbiiE in 
t976*77 



Used Prior 
Uy 1976-77 



I'siniE tn 
1976^77 



U$ed Prior 
to 1976*77 



Seience 



BSCS Green 


19 


30 


3 


14 


17 


30 


BSCS Yellow 


16 


31 


5 


14 


13 


31 


BSCS Blue 


8 


II 


6 


11 


5 


16 


Chemical Bond Approach 


2 


3 


0 


2 


2 


5 


CHEM Study 


15 


19 


1 


5 


7 


14 


ESCP 


10 


12 


10 


22 


4 


10 


IPS 


25 


21 


9 


23 


7 


29 


ISCS 


12 


11 


12 


19 


2 


6 


PSSC Physics 


11 


18 


1 


4 


4 


14 


Pro)eci Physics 


12 


9 


1 


4 


10 


14 


athemgties 














IMS 


2 


4 


3 


7 


1 


3 


Modern Coordinate Geomciry 


3 


3 


3 


6 


5 


13 


SMSG 


2 


18 


7 


26 


6 


31 


Kial Studies 














American Political Behavior . . 


12 


11 


3 


6 


7 


12 


Carnegie Mellon PFoject .... 


10 


11 


2 


4 


4 


12 


High School Geography Project 


4 


7 


2 


4 


3 


7 


Sociological Resources for 














theSocial Studies 


7 


7 


1 


3 


6 


10 



Source V,m<,. 1978, pp B-21, B-21. \i-2^. B-l". B-39, B-41 
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Comparing these data with Table 2-3* it will be 
noted that secondary school teachers were much 
more likely than elementary school teachers lo be 
using one or more of the federally funded materials. 

Tuble 2-10, Percent of Secondary School Teaehers 
Using One or More of the Federally Funded 
Curriculum Maferiais in Kaeh Suhjecf h\ 
Grade Range (!976*77) 

7-9 3X 10 12 

lO-U ,52 n 22 

Source ^^Ci^v I^^K. p Nl 

Table 2-10 also indicates that the percentage of sci- 
ence teachers using federaJly funded materials >*as 
greater than the percentage of matheniati(:s or social 
studies teachers. Slightly more than half of all grade 
10-12 science teachers ucre^using at least one of the 
federally funded curriculum materials during the 
1976-77 school year. It is difficult to reconcile this 
information with the previously cited observations of 
the NSF case studies. 

It is important to note that Table 2-9 does noi give 
data about the percentages of teacher^ (eachinf; 
a given subject who were using the materials. 
However* analysts did make some rough estimateji of 
this kind and determined that approximately half of 
ali biology teachers were using at least one of the 
BSCS materials; approximately 40 percent of all 
physics '.eachers were using either the Project Physics 
Course or PSSC Physics or both; and approximately 
25 percent of the chemistry teachers uere using euher 
CHEM study material or the Chemical Bond 
Approach* or both (Weiss, 1978* p. 82). 

The data collected ^y the NSF siatisiical survey indi- 
cate tliat a number of the federally funded materials 
were used more ex'ensively by teachers in prcMous 
years tlian in 1976-77, particularly SMSG for 
K-12 mathematics; PSSC physics, CHE\t Study 
chemistry* and several of the BSCS program 
materials in 7-12 science; and Our H 'orkoiii li'oMiu 
K-6 social studies. 

Tracing the use of the PSSC physics program. Hclgc- 
son et a/ (1977, p. 28) note that the major phvsics iCKt 
in use in the late 1950s v^a^i Modenj PhyMis (HoltJ. 
Introduced in 195H< l*SSC gained in acceptance uniil 



the early 1970s* at which time the peak usage was 
about 35 percent of the Mudeniscnrotled in physics. 
Since the early W70s* ihc use of PSSC has been 
declining, as reflected in the NSF Matistical %urv;,'y 
results. Project Physics* introduced m 1969* 
accounted for appro Kim at e!y 22 percent of ihC 
students studying physics in 1975. Hotte%er, Modern 
PfiysKS continued t6 be used b> over 40 percent of 
the students throughout thi*^^ time period (Helgeson 
et uL 1977*. p, 29), 

The situation in chemistry ^vas similar. In the late 
1950s most high school chcmiMry students were using 
Modern Chettusirv (also publijihed by Holt). Of the 
two NSF-funded high school chemistry projects, ihe 
Chetmcat Bond Approach (CBA) ne% er » as used by a 
large number of schools, but the CHEM Study icxt 
received considerable acceptance during the 1960s, 
The use of CHEM Study materials peaked in the 
early 1970s at about 30 percent of the students tak* 
ing chemistry; this was followed by a decline during 
the last four years, Helgeson et at suggest that this 
decline ivas due primarily to ihe a%ailabiliiy of other 
iCKis that incorporate many of the CHEM Study 
approaches. However, the Modern Chemistry text, 
like the HoJt physics te>tt, has continued to be widely 
used, Helgeson ei a/ (1977, p, 28) report that in 1974 
about 50 percent of the high school sttidcnts studying 
chemistry were using this te>tt. 

In biology* the major te\t used during the 1950s 
was also ope published by Hol(< Modern Bioio^y. 
Prior to jp63, it was reputed to occupy 80 percent 
of the high school biology market ((Juick* 1978* 
p. J 18). The three BSCS biology programs (the green, 
ycllott, and blue versions) were widely adopted by 
school systems dtiring the t96(K. In the early t970s. 
about 40 percent of the students studying biology 
were using one of the three BSCS versions: about 
35-40 percent were using ihe Modern Btohf^y text. 
More rcceni data, as well as the NSP statistical 
survey* indicate that there has been a decline of from 
5 to 8 percent in the use of i^e BSCS materials in 
recent years (Helgeson ei W77* p. 26), Figure 2-1 
provides a picture of these trends in biology textbook 
usage. 

A number of observers have stressed that recent 
declines in usage of federally funded innovative 
materials need not cause much concern, since many 
of the ideas and approaches of these innovative 
natcriats have been incorporated into **convcn- 
tionar* textbooks (Weiss, 1978, p, 78: Helgc>on 
VI uL 1977, p, 28). QwxtzV. in her recCni study of the 



Figure 2-1. Student Vsngc of Biology Textbooks 



K5 



i-l 

W 3 -S 



1,0- 



.5 



Modern Biology 



Total BSCS Versions 
j 



BSCS Yellow 



BSCS Green 



/ y ^^^^ 

/ /^^^ ^ BSCS Blue 



^ 

1965 

Source^ Qutck. 1978. 1(9 Student u^age vta^ estimated by 
John G Wm of the Rand Corporation from satoi data supplied 
by Hoh. Rinehart. and Wmston, tnc. New York, and BSCS. tnc,. 
Boulder. Colorado. 

secondary impacts of the curriculum reform move^ 
mem. found consistent evidence that educational 
publishers had incorporated innovations of the 
federally funded curriculum materials into their own 
commerciaJly developed programs. She suggests that 
the commercial success of the federally funded pro- 
grams ci^eated market pressures that encouraged 
publishers to incorporate some of the themes and 
approaches of the innovative materials (Quick. 
1978). 

Other observers are less sanguine than Quick about 
the impact of the federally funded innovative pro- 
grams on classroom instruction in schools that are 
now using commercially developed texts. Many of 
these texts have adopted changes that are largely 
cosmetic^ in order to reflect the **inquiry approach" 
and other innovations of the curriculum reform 
movement, ^4ost of these commercially developed 
texts still lend themselves to being used to support a 
didactic approach to teaching in which the student's 
main role is to listen* read* and memorize. 

However* the above data indicate that a substantial 
number of teachers do continue to use the inquiry- 
based curriculum materials developed with federal 



1970 



1975 



support, although they usually constitute a minority. 
Of greater, concern is the rate at which this usage is 
decreasing* especially considering the absence of an 
effective mechanism lo familiarize new teachers with 
the content and approach of the NSF courses. 



Factofs Affecting th'^ Quality of Inslniclion 



Evidence of % Decline In Student Pcrformsncc 

In 1977, after a l4-year decline, the average scores on 
the College Entrance Examination Board's (CEEB) 
verb*ai and mathematics tests reached a new low. The 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) verbal score average* 
which had been 478 in 1963. dropped 49 points to 
429; the mathematics average score fell from 502 in 
1963 to 470 in 1977. A CEEB panel investigating the 
decline estimated that about 70 percent of the decline 
prior to 1970 was due to an expansion in the diversity 
of the population of students taking the SAT. In 
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1952, only half of the young people in the United 
States were staying in school through the twelfth 
grade; this increased to two-thirds in 1964, and to 
three-fourths in 1970. The proportion going on to 
college was about one-fourth in 1952: this increaf;ed 
to one-third in 1964 and to almost half in 1970. The 
panel indicated that 55 percent of those taking the 
SAT in IIWO came from the top fifth of their high 
school classes; in 1972 this was true of only 36 per- 
cent Of/mietaK 1977, pp. 13-14). 

However* since 1970 there has been only a limited 
amount of change in the composition of the test- 
taking group. The CEEB panel suggested that a 
number of other factors might have affected the 
scoresi including:.(1) a proliferation in the number of 
elective courses taken by high school students at the 
expense of more "basic" course offerings; (2) a 
"diminished seriousness of purpose and attention to 
mastery of skills and knowledge . , . in the schools, 
the home, and the society generally**; (3) the com- 
petition for time between television and students' 
school work; (4) a decline in the role of the family in 
the educational process; (5)the effect of a "decade of 
distraction*' between 1967 and 1975; (6) "an appar- 
ent marked diminution in young people's learning 
motivation.'* 

Ironically^ the CEEB panel laid some of the blame 
for the decline in the SAT scores on a deterioration in 
student writing ability, brought about in part by the 
increasingly widespread use of easily scored multiple- 
choice tests (like the SAT) at all educational leveU: 

Our firmest conclusion is that the crittcai factors in 
the relationship between curricular change and the 
SA T scores are f I) that less thoughtful and critical 
reading is nowbeing demanded and done, and (2) that 
careful wrtnng has apparently about gone out of 
style^ . . , WecanU prove that learning ho w to write is 
related to a decline in scores on a test that requires no 
writing. Yet in our judgment this may be a significant 
factor. We suspect strongly that expressing some* 
thing clearly and correctly—especially in writing^is 
thinking's sternest discipline. 

It seems clear that increasing reliance in colleger and 
high schools on tests requiring only rhe putting ofX*s 
in boxes contributes to juvenile writing delinquency. 
Students learn what they think they need to 
know. . . * Our strong conviction is that concern 
about declining SA T Verbal scores can profitably be 
concentrated on seeing to it that young people do 
more reading that enhances vocabulary and enlarges 
knowledge and expenence^ and more wrmng that 



makes fledghng ideas test and strengthen their wmgs 
(Wirtzet aU 1977, p. 27). 

Although the "return to the basics" has shifted into 
high gear in school systems throughout the United 
States it is paradoxical that this activity has been 
accompanied in many school districts by an increased 
molectilarization of the curriculum into disembodied 
learning objective?;, the achievement of which is 
usually indicated by student performance on stan- 
dardized or criterion -referenced multiple-choice 
tesf^. Too often, these tests emphasize the most 
superficial aspects of learning in the content areast 
focusing on the recall of conceptual schemes. 

More detailed information about student perfor- 
mance in specific disciplines has been provided by the 
surveys conducted in recent years by the National 
Assessment of Educational Process (NAEP). The 
first NAEP mathematics assessment was conducted 
during 1972-73, and included six major content 
areas: numbers and numeration, measurement, 
geometry, variables and relationships, probability 
and statistics, and consumer mathematicsv 

Summarizing several interpretive reports on the 
results of the 1972-73 mathematics assessment, 
Suydam and Osborne (1977, pp. 201-203) indicate 
that student performance was reasonably strong In 
the areas of whole-number computation, knowledge 
of numeration concepts, analysis of one-step word 
problems, measure:pent concepts, and the recogni^ 
tion of basic geometrical figures. Weaknesses were 
evident in the areas of percent, the use of fractions, 
tasks involving estimation and measurements prob- 
lems involving geometrical concepts, and complex 
word problems. 

Three NAEP science assessments have been con- 
ducted (in 1969-70, 1972-73, and 1976-77) to assess 
the science knowledge of nine-, thirteen-, and seven- 
teen-year-old students. A considerable amount of 
controversy has been generated concerning both the 
kinds of questions included in the first two surveys 
and the way in which the results were reported to the 
public (Tolman, 1976). An attempt was made to revise 
the NAEP science test items and reporting procedures 
for the 1976-77 science assessment in order to remedy 
these problems. 

A statistically significant decline in achievement on 
the test exercises was noted between the first and 
second science assessments for all three age levels. A 
further decline was noted for seventeen-year-olds in 
1976-77; their average scores were lower on both 
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biology and physical sciences exercises, although the 
decline was greater in the physical sciences. Nine- and 
thirteen -year-olds did not decline in achievement on 
biology exercises during the period 1969-1977, but 
both groups did decline steadily in achievement on 
ph^^ical science questions (NAEP, 1978b). 

In 1971-72, the first NAEP social studies assessment 
was conducted. The following findings were high' 
lighted in the report of this survey: 

Less than one-half of the seventeen-year-olds 
and adults in the nation understood l,ow' to use 
all parts of a simple ballot. 

Relatively few Americans could read or inter- 
pret tables* graphs or maps effectively. 

A large gap existed between the attitudes stu- 
dents professed to hold and the actions they 
indicated they would take in specific situations. 

Exercises involving the recall of specifitr infor- 
mation appeared to be the most difficult to 
answer for all age groups. 

Students generally had very little knowledge 
about the contributions of minority groups to 
our culture and history. 

The 1971-72 social studies results also suggested that 
one's out-of-school learning experiences in social 
studies are often as important ^s what one learns in 
school (Wiley and Race, 1977, p. 212). 

A second NAEP social studies assessment was con- 
ducted in 1975-76, This survey provided data on 
changes in social studies achievement between 1972 
and 1976. The results revealed changes in social 
studies achievement that were related to age level: 
nine-year-olds showed no statistically significant 
change in performance while the achievement of 
thirteen -year -olds declined only slightly. However, 
the performance of seventeen -year -olds showed a 
sigiiiHcant decline between 1972 and 1976 (NAEP, 
I978a>. In this respect the results of the 1976 social 
studies assessment and the 1977 science assessment 
were similar, and suggest that special attention needs 
CO be paid to changes in attitudes coward learning 
'that may be occurring when students reach adoles- 
cence, and to the methods which teachers are using to 
deal with this problem. 



Teacr -r Effectiveness in tbe Classroom 

T»:A( HCtt Al.tm AT10NS 

The NSF statistical survey determined that, consider- 
ing science^ mathematics^ and social studies teachers 
as a group, the average number of years of teaching 
experience is 1 1 .5 years, with only small differences 
among those responsible for different subjects or 
grade levels (^'eiss, 1978, p. I37>. Although many 
school systems are experiencing declining enroll 
mentst union pressures and the desires of school 
system administrators to avoid grievances have led to 
the establishment of reduction in force policies based 
solely on seniority. As a result, it has generally been 
the younger teachers who have been dropped when 
personnel cuts become necessary. The more experi- 
enced teachers have been retained* sometimes by 
transferring them to different grade le\ds or 
sometimes to entirely new subjects. 

Most secondary (levels 7-12) school teachers of 
science^ mathematics, and social studies teach all of 
their courses within a single subject area. However. 
13 percent of the secondary science teachers surveyed 
were teaching one or more courses for which they felt 
inadequately qualified, a^- did 12 percent of the social 
studies teachers and 8 percent of the mathematics 
teachers. Most such teachers indicated concern about 
their qualincations to teach courses within their 
general subjea area; for example, a science teacher 
qualified to teach biology might have indicated a 
concern about being unqualified to teach earth 
scitnce or chemistry (Weiss, 1978, p. I42J. 

At the elementary level 49 percent of the teachers 
feel themselves to be *'very well qualified" to teach 
mathematics* as compared to 39 percent in social 
studies, only 22 percent in science* and a high of 63 
percent in r'^Hding. Most of the teachers fell at least 
^'adequateb qualified'* to teach all these subjects^ 
although 16 percent of the elementary teachers felt 
that they were ''not well qualified*' to teach science, 
the only subject in wh^^h more than 6 percent of the 
teachers so indicated (Weiss, 1978. p. 1^2). However* 
state science supervisors and elementary school prin* 
cipals considered inadequate teacher preparation in 
science* as well as a lack of teacher interest in science, 
to be a serious problem in their schools. In addition* 
state mathematics supervisors rated inadequate 
teacher preparaton to be a serious problem in K-6 
mathem:itics (Weiss, 1978, p. 1611). 

In the past, the NSF provided a considerable amount 
of support for inservice training institutes to help 
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teachers to improve their knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and teaching skills. Almost half of the grade 
10-12 ^ence teachers, and 40 percent of the mathe- 
matics teachers at this level, have attended one or 
more of the institutes, conferences, or workshops 
sponsored by NSF. Attendance rates at such NSF 
activities were substantially lower for junior high 
school science and mathematics teachers (grades 7-9) 
and much lower for elementary school teachers, 
averaging less than 10 percent for science and 5 per- 
cent formathematics.Onlya few ofthe social studies 
teachers surveyed had attended NSF institutes or 
workshops; this is not surprising since NSF spon- 
sored a relatively small number of such inservice 
training activities in the social sciences (Weiss, 1978, 
p, 69. 

Although the teacher training institutes supponed by 
the National Science Foundation were attended by 
significant numbers of teachers, half of the science, 
mathematics, and social studies teachers surveyed in 
1977 indicated that they needed assistance in the use 
of manipulatives or hands-on materials in imple- 
menting the inquiry approach (Weiss, 1978, p. 148). 
Undoubtedly, this group included many experiencea 
teachers who have been reassigned to teach subjects 
outside of their field of expertise, as well as new 
graduates from colleges of education who are cur- 
rently receiving very little training in the use of 
specific inquiry-based course materials. The NSF 
case studies reported that inany teachers and 
administrators felt that the NSF institutes should be 
extended to the many teachers who have not had a 
chance to benefit from them (Helgeson, Stake, and 
Weiss, 1978, p. 19:25), 

Unfoitunately, there are not as many opportunities 
as there once were for teachers to improve their 
knowledge of subject matter and their teaching skills. 
Local school systems do not have the resources or 
capabilities to support such activities; the limited 
staff development funds that are available are usually 
targeted on efforts to implement competency *based 
accountability schemes. Since in the past such train- 
ing was most effectively provided in the context of 
course-specific NSF institutes, the Foundation's cur- 
rent inability to support such activities poses a 
serious problem. 

LABORATORY INSTRl (TIO\ AM) THK 
INQLIRV APPROACH 

The research scholars and teachers who worked to- 
gether in the NSF Course Content Improvement pro- 
gram were critical of the encyclopedic approach of 



the texibooks of the time and of the procedures by 
which facts were presented, facts were learned, and 
facts were regurgitated in class and on examinations. 
Instead, the developers of the new courses strove to 
create teaching materials that would foster better 
understanding of ideas and principles. They placed 
emphasis on what is called the inquiry approach, 
which provides opponumties for students to "dis- 
cover'' key concepts and relationships through 
hands-on experiences. Thus laboratory instruction 
was designed to play ar important role in the NSF- 
supported'curricula, especially in the 5<:iences. There 
are many reasons for such an emphasis. 

First, laboratory work provides personal experiences 
for students. Some of the programs were designed 
so that important information had to come from the 
tab. The development of an idea in the textbook 
would stop at a critical point, requiring the studetit 
to search for the answer in the laboratory. Students 
were expected to be able to answer some important 
q,uestions on the basis of their own observations and 
experiments. 

Second, laboratory experiences prodded informa- 
tion that is almost impossible to convey in a text- 
book, printed words and static illustrations cannot 
capture the complexity of the behavior of micro- 
organisms in a droplet of pone* water or of the ways 
in which waves passing through two narrow apera- 
tures interact to produce interference patterns. 

Third, the laboratory requires activity of students in 
a time when many young people lead increasingly 
passive lives. For some young people, the dissection 
of a frog or the qualitative analysis of an unknown 
substance will be one of the most challenging things 
they have ever done in their lives. 

Founh, scientific observations and experiments 
frequently show the limitations and uncertainties of 
scientific procedures. All copies of the same book 
present the same "correct" data and answers. Obser- 
vations and experiments may not and, when the 
results are different, an inquisitive student and a 
stimulating teacher will search for the causes of the 
different resuUs. That search will lead to a deeper 
and more reliable understanding of the phenomenon. 

Lastly, most students, find that laboratory work is 
fun. The seemingly endless pattern of classroom 
recitation or busy work is broken by thisopponunity 
to be independent, to be active, and to discover.. 
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Howo'er. ihe use of laboratory instrixiion and the 
inQuiry approach in the schools appears to be dimin- 
ishing. Although the use of manipulatises or 
laboratory materials is much more common tn 
science c1as.^s than in mathematics or social studic*^ 
classes, only 48 percent of ihc(K*12) science teacha^ 
sur^e>ed indicated that they used them once a v^ock 
or more in their classes, 9 percent of the K-12 seiencc 
classes ne%er use laboratory materials, and 14 percent 
do so \c\s than once a month (Weiss, 1978, p. 107). 
Although the use of laboratory materials is more 
common at the saondary le\ei, the NSF statiMixial 
sur\ey re\ealed that 26 percent of the le^el ]0-]2 
science classes and 38 percent of the level 7-9 science 
classes do not ha^e laboratory ai-'tivities as often as 
once a week (Weiss, 1978, p. B 62). 

In some schools, this reduction in '*hands-on*' learn- 
ing cxperictices can be attributed to a lack of labora- 
tory facilities and equipment, *iince the diminisliing 
proportion of school district funds allocated to 
instructional supplies and equipment i^ causing 
critical shortages of laboratory apparatus in nian> 
school systems. This problem hr^ been exacerbated 
by the termination of categorical National Defense 
EduL'ation Act support for the purchase of science 
equipment and the improvement of laboratory 
facilities. The NSF statistical survey repealed that 
shortages of science supplies and equipment were 
identified as a major problem by over one-third of 
the secondary school science teachers and by oser 
half of the elementars' teachers of grades 4-6 (Wctss, 
!978, p, 135J. The situation at the elementary Iv^cl is 
encapsulated in this comment by a science coordi- 
nator quoted in the NSF ca'^e studies: 

l^ven thottf^h state iaw says teaih saemv as^ a iah 
Si tenve, wtih xo Itttte nwncy y-iut have to teavh tt from 
the textfxfok. At the elementary tevet mafty teachers 
iX*)not teui'h saenveantl many ilty try (Stake ami 
Ea^iey. i97H, tS:6ih 

A second factor t^ hich mu^t be considered a pos- 
sible cause of the infrequent use of liiborator> 
instruction is the decreased opportunities durmg 
recent years tor teachers to attend NSF institutes 
focused on spceific laboratory-ceniercd courses. The 
NSF statistical survey indicated that st-ience teachers 
who had attended one or more NSF-sponsored insti- 
tutes Were considerably more likels than other 
tcacheis to be using tnanipulati^c matertuEs once a 
week or more (Weiss, 1978. p ttD, Because 
lalH)rator> -centered courses arc m >rc ditticuU to 
teach, the problems ^hich in-nitabl> arise v^hen ar 
untrained teacher aiienipts to use inqutr>-bascd 
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i;iaterials often lead to the adoption of a texthook- 
ccntered approad) wtiuli makes fev^er demands upt>n 
the teacher. 

Hosscser, cscn if teachers h;ise been adequately 
trained and presided ^ith sutficicnt lalnnatory 
equipment and supplies, forces still remain that tend 
to disa^urai^e placing an emphasis on hands-on learn- 
ing experiences. The educational climate in the 
schools, with the current focus on acamntability 
schemes and basic^ skills^ has tended to attach great 
importance to studctn performance on standardi/etl 
ai.'hie\ement tests or criterion'refercns'cd conitHiency 
tests. Because complex ideas and relationships are 
difficult to test in a multiple-choice format, a heavy 
ss'stem-wide emphasis on multiple-choice testing lias 
the unfortunate result of elesating tbe importance of 
the simpler and less meaningful mstrucrtonal objcc- 
tiscs and of diminishing the importance attached to 
the learning of s'oncepts and relationships. 

Teachers and principals are under pressure to 
alUKate more and more instructional time to the 
kinds of achicsement measured b> the tests, and to 
negleet those aspects of student learning that are not 
so well measured by the tests. Principals and teachers 
who adsocale learning through cxpenenc.' find little 
to sustain them in such at* cnsironmcnL 

The (!ilui.^tioiial Climate in the Seltools 

The diminished empha>is on labt^atory instruction 
and learning through experience is thus indicative of 
a more pervasise problem in the nation\ public 
schools. The whole clin>ate under which teachers arc 
working is less fasorablc to the pursuit of excellence 
than it was in the latter part of the 1950s and most of 
the 1960s, 

Science and the desclopmcnt ol critical thinking skills 
in social studies and malhematk's hase assumed a low 
priority in the thinkinjz ot school administrators. An 
increased emphasis on the **bastc" learning skills, 
such as reading, aritluneiic, and spelling, is preempt 
ting time presiotish asailabic for the siudy of science, 
sos-ial studies, and mathematical concepts, especially 
jn elementary st.'hLM>Is. Ihe NSI cjse srudies observers 
found that in most schools naiiiral sciences, mathe- 
matics other than basic anitintetic, and social science 
inquiry were seen as having a rather hmiied value for 
the student bod> at large, and that prosiding a strong 
K-12 program in scichlc for those students who will 
pccome the nation's future sLicnttsts was not a high 
priority in most school sssiems (Stake and hasley, 
1978, p. 12:0. 



ITie NSF case studies observers abo found much 
apathy among students^ In some schools, a lack of 
academic motivation was revealed by tow attendance 
rates and the refusal of many students to attend 
school on a regular basis. OtK^r students displayed 
their apathy towards school through passive nonin- 
volvement in classboom activities. After budget prob- 
lems, the problem most frequently cited by public 
school teachers was student apathy, lack of motiva- 
tion, and absenteeism (Stake and Easley, 1978, 
p. 18:89). 

The NSF case studies described many of the schools 
as nc^being intellectually stimulating places in which 
to work. Few school principals have a good academic 
background in science or mathematics; this makes it 
difficult for them to help teachers to develop effec- 
tive science and mathematics instructional programs. 
School administrators have increasingly had to 
become managers and interpreters of the school 
bureaucracy* rather than educational leaders. School 
system superintendents, primarily preoccupied with 
the details of institutional management, are not act- 
ing as educational spokesmen, but instead are 
responding primarily to perceived community and 
governmental pressures. 

This is not the set of conditions one would choose as 
the environment in which to mount new efforts to 
improve science and mathematics education^ 
However* many opportunnies remain to cooperate 
with that nucleus of teachers who retain the spirit of 
the course content improvement program and to 
expand their numbers. Many teachers would take 
advantage of a revived program of NSF institutes 
and many say that they want access to knowledgeable 
resource people who can help them with their 
teaching problems in science and mathematics. Scien- 
tists and research scholars in all fields need to address 
this probfem. and to find ways in which they can 
cooperate to provide the educational leadership that 
is so critically needed. 

The Current Need 

That volunteer citizen initiative can secure substan- 
tial and constructive change in the classrooms of 
America was generously demonstrated by the impact 
of the National Science Foundation's Course Con- 
tent Iniprovement Program. Some 53 different 
curriculum-development projects were carried 
through by volunteer groups of university scientists 
and experienced teachers. Beginning with the 
Physical Sciences Study Committee of 1956, the 



effort spread to the life sciences, chemistry, 
mathematics* and the social sciences, principally for 
the secondary school years but allq including new 
programs and materials for the elementary grades. 
By the mid-1960s, improvements in th^ preparation 
of entering freshmen compelled upgrading of the 
science curricula in the colleges. In 1978i nearly a 
decade after the main initiative had been spent, more 
than half the high-school science teachers surveyed 
were still using '*at least one*' of the materials thus 
developed, as ^ere 22 percent of the teachers in the 
social sciences and 11 percent of the teachers of 
mathematics. The cumulative cost to the taxpayer of 
this movement in American educattoii^came to just 
under SI billioni most of it spent for teacher 
institutes that brought teachers back to college for 
refresher courses in their subjects as well as intro- 
ducing them to the ne^v curricular materials. It would 
be difficult to find a better bargain in the federal gov- 
ernment's shopping list over the past quarter century^ 

The effort that started in the 1950s was motivated by 
fpar i\m the United States was falling behind in inter- 
national competition and by the conviction that it 
was necessary to increase the number of young 
people preparing for careers in science and 
technotogy. 

Now, the disarray in American elementary and sec- 
ondary schools again asks for the concern and the 
constructive mrerventton of all responsible citizens. 
Much evidence indicates that far too many young 
men and women are leaving high school with less 
than an adequate capaciLy to read, write, and do simple 
arithmetic. Such findings have enlisted many citizens 
and educators in a nationwide ''back to the basics*' 
movement, with a resulting narrowing of the educa- 
tional program in schools all across the country. 

From the preoccupation of the popular culture with 
the paranormal, the psychic, the mystic, and the 
occult, it is apparent that an alarming number of 
American adults cannot tell sense' from nonsensel 
Mathophobia and the associated incapacity to make 
rigorous quantitative connections and distinctions 
afflicts altogether too large a fraction of the adult 
population. In the context of single purpose pressure 
groups in contemporary politics, wishing displaces 
thinking; none of these groups accepts the real-world 
constraint that allows the attainment of each good 
only in a trade-off against some other good. The 
American people share no common body of knowl- 
edge and understanding on which to ground a 
reliable consensus on such urgent public issues as 
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energy and the arms rac^. Too many Americans find 
themselves coping with life in today's largely man- 
made environment with relatively as much ignorance 
and superstition as forerunners in the'^ pristine 
environment of nature. 

Tlie situation argues for literacy in science as an 
objective of American educafion fully urgent as 
basic skills in the three R*s. An educated citizen 
ought to have not only a genera] acquaintance with 
contemporary knowledge about inanimate and living 
nature but, more important, a disposition and 
capacity to frame questions ^d find answers. One 
must be able to recognize relevant evidence, make 
quantitative assessments of rate F*nd scale, atid think 
in rational accordance with objective reality. Some 
methods of teaching science can contribute to the 
development of this ^kind of critical, rational 
approach to problems; and a reasonably accurate but 
not detailed understanding of major scientific prin* 
ciples and of the methods and limitations of scientific 
work— what we here call scientific literacy— can help 
one to understand and cope with many types of 
problems. 

To assert the priority of scientific literacy is not, 
therefore, to attempt to impose upon American edu* 
cation the aims of yet another single-purpose 
pressure group. On the contrary, it is a call on 
American society to redeem its promise to its 
children: that is, to fulfill their right to the best 
education society can provide. 

That right is implicit in the very institution of demo- 
cratic self-government. A self-governing society must 
be made up of self-governing citizens. What is 
wanted -in the citizen is autonomous intelligence, 
disciplined to seek and face the truth, and capable of 
the independent judgment that stands up both to 
wishful thinking and to arbitrary external authority. 

The liberating objective of scientific literacy cannot 
be accomplished by a one-time cffon, not even one 
as prolonged a.s the course content improvement 
effort. What is required is the permanent, sustained, 
and increasing commitment of the American scien- 
tific community to enlarge its presence in the nation's 
classrooms. A practical and feasible program to this 
end, one that will reach a substantial and reasonable 
number of classrooms and children in a reasonable 
time, is spelled out in what follows. 

There is not now as much public interest in improv- 
ing the quality of education as there was during the 
early po^^t-Sputnik years rtnd many scientists may 
now be less willing to tuke time away from their 



regular duties than were eager to volunteer in the 
1950s and l%Os. Even so, we expect that university 
and industrial scientists and engineers, and others 
qualified to help, will make themselves available for 
thed'fort, which will range from curriculum develop* 
ment^ to the instruction of classroom tea^;hers, to the 
development of regional resource centers, and to 
helping teachers in the classroom. That such talent 
and time are available, providing there is assurance 
the effort can be effective, was demonstrated by the 
story of the science-curriculum reform movement of 
the '1950s and 196Qs. 

It is also expected that the National Science Founda* 
tion will correspondingly restore elementary and sec- 
ondary science education to its priorities, and will 
have funding available to respond to proposals, sub- 
ject to the usual critical standards of peer review. 
Additional funding will be necessary from other 
sources, for while NSF can be a leader, it should not 
be expected to provide all of the necessary money. 
We make no estimate of the total cost of the follow- 
ing recommendations. Those costs will be variable, 
depending upon how widely the recommendation^ 
are adopted. But even at full implementation, annual 
costs would be substantially less than one percent of 
the $100 billion per year that federal, state, and local 
governments now spend on elementary and second* 
ary education. 



Recommendations 

RaiioDile 

The Panel's recommendations are based on three 

considerations: 
t 

An analysis of the alternative goals of piecoU 
lege education ib science and mathematics. 

Lessons learned from experience with the new 
courses and curricula of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Evidence from teachers as to what they need in 
order to teach more effectively. 

THi: VA}AIS 01 SCIIACK AM) MATHIIMATKS 
KOUCATIOS 

There are four main goals for the teaching of science 
and mathematics: 

1. Knowledge is a value in itself, h need serve no 
immediately useful purpose other than to expand the 
world view of the individual learner. 
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2. Knowledge may be useful by helping the 
indKidu^l to live in greater health and happinessi and 
even lo survive better in a conpctitive sodcfy. 

3. Important economic and social \aluos are 
involved. Citizens with knowledge of science and 
mathematics are necessary for a healthy economy 
and for future progress; and intelligent action on 
many public issues depends upon understandmg their 
scientific and technical content. 

4. The education may be preparatory lo a pro- 
fessional career in science or one of the technical 
)rofessions. 

rt'he major NSF-supporied curriculum studies were 
/initiated primarily to deal with the fourth goaL to 
help increase the nation's scientific manpower. 
Because there were at the same time a number of 
other measures to that same end, it is impossible lo 
say just how much the Course Comeni Improvement 
Program contributed to the growing numbers of 
sctentisis and engineers. But it is clear that their 
number did increase greatly and that the new courses 
developed under NSF auspices did provide improved 
learning materials for a' significant number of 
students who were interested in careers in science and 
mathematics. Moreover the high visibility of the new 
courses drew added attention to their disciplines. 

Because the new curricula were designed for precoU 
lege students^ and especially for high school students, 
they could only beinttoductory.andnot fully profes- 
sional. Thus for a large group of students, including 
many who were not headed toward scientific or tech- 
nical careersr they served the other goals as well 
They did so to varying degrees. 

The Hrst goal— learning for the sake of learn- 
ing—was met with considerable success. The science 
curricula were modern, laboratory based., and 
inquiry-oriented. They were sophisticated and 
demanded considerable mental work from the stu- 
dent. They were indeed mind-expanding for students 
who were motivated* able* and disciplined* and who 
were fortunate in having a skillful teacher and a well- 
equipped laboratory. 

The second goal— knowledge useful ^oc one's own 
well-being— was met less successfully As an exam- 
ple, the biological sciences can offer much of impor- 
tance to one's health and happiness: an understand^ 
ing of nutrition, disease and its prevention, and 
behavior. Yet the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study courses did not deal with these areas in a 
substantial manner; there were other messages that 
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seemed more pressing to the authors. A second exam- 
ple is provided by the new elementary school mathe- 
matics. It may have introduced young pupils to the 
field of mathematics in a manner thought befitting 
by mathematicians, but it did not succeed in encour- 
aging students to become *'lriendly with numbers" 
and it left some of them unable to do the simple 
calculations of adult living. 

The third goal— an informed citi7cnry— was prob- 
ably the teasi successfully met. h is unquestionably 
difficult in one school year to give students an 
understanding of the basic scientific concepts in a 
field and also to provide enough relevant informa- 
tion to enable them as future citizens to deal 
intelligently with difficult political economic, and 
social issues. But progress can be made; studam can 
begin to develop critical standards that will help them 
to sort out and appraise the technological claims and 
advice the>- receive through the popular media. This 
task has not been given sufficient attention in past 
curriculum development efforts and needs to be 
readdressed. 

In summary, goals two and three— knowledge useful 
for one's own well being and knowledge useful for 
good citizenship— now need more emphasis than 
they received in the 1950s and 1960s. 

i.t^:ssoNs 01 Tilt: past 

In plannitig future programs, we should take advan- 
tage of the experience of the past two decades of 
curriculum reform. That experience has demon- 
strated that even the best curriculum materials will 
not be adequately utilized unless attention is paid to 
the following issues: 

1. Teachers must be provided opportunities and 
incentives to acquire the comprehensive training 
necessary for the successful uttltzation of the new 
materials and techniques. 

2. Principals should be provided opportunities to 
gain understanding of the new programs^ for they are 
key agents for educational change or for maintaining 
the status quo. 

J. New course materials should be introduced in a 
fashion that encourages honest exchange of views 
between teachers and the exponents of curricular 
innovation. 

4. Mechanisms of long-term materials support must 
be established "^o that teachers can obtain the instruc- 
tional materials and apparatus needed for the new 
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courses. In the past* obtaining materials has pre- 
sented a serious obstacle to the successful adoption 
of elementary science programs, for many of those 
programs utilize a large variety of expendable 
materials. Although commercially-preparol kits have 
been purchased by many school systems* elementary 
teachers in particular, have found it difdcult to order 
in advance all of the materials required to refurbish 
those kits so they may be used' again. 

5. Resource personnel should be available to provide 
continued expert advice and moral support to 
teachers and principals when problems arise. The 
three NSF studies indicate that m05t school systems 
are not sunicientty staffed with supervisory person- 
nel to perform this task. Such supervisory personnel 
as exist are usually so fully occupied with 
administrative funaions that they seldom have 
opportunities to work with the large numbers of 
teachers for whom they are responsible. 

WHAT TEACHERS NEED 

Nfany teachers want help. They want to teach more 
effectively.. They want better equipment thai will help 
their students learn from observation^ manipulation^ 
and trying things out--from educative experience as 
well as from reading and discussion. The>^ want to 
strengthen their own understanding of science and 
mathematics. And they want access to experts to 
whom they can turn for help on their teaching prob- 
lems (Weiss, 1978, pp. 8-93^6-116; Stake and Easley, 
1978). 

The percentages of teachers expressing each need 
varied considerably, depending on the subjects 
taught and the age level of the pupils involved, but in 
total, large numbers of teachers said they wanted 
improvement in each of the following areas: 

Opponunities to learn about ne>^ teaching 
materials. 

Access to current information in their fields. 

Opportunities to learn new teaching methods, 
especially regarding the use of *'hands-on" 
materials and the implementation of the dis- 
covery or inquiry approach. 

Nfore permanent equipment, such as micro- 
wpes or balances, and better maintenance of 
equipment. 

Ability to get consumable supplies such a^ 
chemicals, dry cells, and duplicating masters 
quickly and as needed. 
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The teachers who want these improvements are to be 
found in many school systems. They are sometimes a 
minority within their own school system, but in total, 
there are many of them. Because the teachers who 
want these kinds of help are widely scattered and 
because no central education authority exists under 
the American system, the remedies have to be decen- 
tralized. Because the kind and amount of help 
teachers want or are able to accept varies, delivery 
has to be on a basis of voluntary participation. 

Thus, what seems to be called for is not a uniform 
and centrally planned revision of the wf ole school 
systeq^ or a set of uniform changes, but rather a set 
of opportunities that can be grasped by those 
teachers who are eager to improve. Because not all 
teachers will want to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities, the recommendations involve services that 
can be made available to motivated teachers regard- 
less of what their immediate colleagues or the 
teachers in neighboring systems decide to do. If these 
recommendations are put into effect, many teachers 
will be heli>ed, and their pupils will reap the benefits 
of better education in science and mathematics. 

Sefence and Milhentttiics Teaebing 
Resource Ceaters 

The findings of the three NSF studies indicate that 
teachers, principals, and superintendents all attest to 
a need for more assistance with the local implementa- 
tion of course improvement programs in science and 
mathematics. Such assistance could be best provided 
by creating a network of science and mathematics 
teaching resource centers throughout the nation.. 
These centers could provide a variety of supporting 
services to science and mathematics teachers who 
want to improve their teaching. The centers could 
conduct inservice training programs based upon 
locally identified needs; provide k>w<ost kits of 
science and mathematics instructional materials to 
teachers from participating school systems; and pro- 
vide expert resource personnel to help teachers learn 
to utilize new science and mathematics instructional 
materials and techniques. 

Two successful prototype science teaching resource 
centers already exist in the United States. In Spencer- 
pori* New York, the Science Center for Instructional 
Materials and Processing (SCIMAP) is currently 
serving approximately 1,000 teachers and 25»00O 
elementary school students in the Cenessee Valley. 
The SCIMAP assembles elementary science kits and 
sponsors inservice training workshops for teachers 
from 17 small independent school districts. The 
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SCIMAP operaiion ib one of the services provided by 
ihe Board of Cooperative Educational Services of 
Monroe-Orleans Counties* New York. Partiupaiioii 
in the SCI MAP science programs is voliiniarv; finan- 
eial support is derived from the local pariicipating 
school diMrict^ and the New York State Departmeni 
of Education^ ^nh ihe state paving the larger ^liare^ 

A larger Seiencc Materials Center was established in 
1970 by Lawrence Watts* Superintendent of Schools 
of Fairfax County, Virginia. The Tairfax resource 
center is operated ar 1 supported by iJie Fairfax 
County School System (the twelfth largest school 
system in the nation). Jt provides teachers ^ith a 
variety of inservice training programs and with 
classroom ^its of science teaching materials, begin- 
ning at the kindergarten lei el and extending through 
high school. At the elementary school level, it pro- 
vides science kits and teacher training sen ices for 
2,400 teachers and 60^000 children. 

Similar large-scale prototype support centers do not 
currently exist for mathematics tc^achers. Howeier, 
because the problems of inservice training and 
instructional materials are similar in science and 
mathematics, it seems likely tint a joint effort would 
be feasible. 

One of the functions of the science and mathematics 
teaching resource c-enters would be to provide 
inservice training for teachers of science and mathe- 
matics in response to needs identified by locaJ school 
systems. At the elementary school leveU such locally 
based teacher training efforts are urgently needed if 
significant improvements are to be made in the leach- 
ing of science and mathematics. 

Past efforts to institute signific-ant improvements in 
science and mathematics curricula at the elementary 
level have often foundered* due to seemmgly luiman- 
ageable problems of scale. Although it was possible 
to retrain a significant fraction of the natronN 15,000 
high school physics teachers by )iolding summer insti- 
tutes for several years at several universities, it has 
not been practical to set up institutes to train oicr 
I million elementary teachers. Strategies invoking 
the training of a token number of elementary school 
teachers during summer institutes, with the hope that 
they would return to their school di^ricts to "spread 
the word/* were at best wishfuJ thinking. 

The three NSF studies indicate that a much greater 
teacher training effort will fee needed if srgniftcant 
improvements in the teaching of elementary school 
science and mathematics arc lo he achicscd. The 
large number of elementary school teachers who 




must be reached points lo the need for developing 
tocally-based in^lilutions which could focus on thh 
task. The proposed science and mathematics teaching 
resource ceniers could assess local needs by arranging 
periodic meetings wiih key teachers, principals, and 
curriculum supen isors; organize meetings of parents 
and teachers to discuss recent developments in the 
teaching of sciencH^ and mathematics; provide inser- 
vic-e workshops on science and mathematics instruc- 
tional programs and methods; enlist the help of 
experts to speak on topics of special interest to 
teachers; and arrange for staff members to visif local 
schools periodically to insure close communications 
with schools served by the centers. 

A second important fundion of the proposed science 
and mathematics teaching resource centers would be 
to provide low-cost kits of scienc-e and mathematics 
materials to teachers from participating school 
systems. The need for this service is especially great 
at the elementary school IcvcL since most elementary 
schools are poorly equipped to teach science and 
mathematics. 

It is generally agreed that science and mathematics at 
the elementary school level are best taught through 
the utilization of concrete "hands-op** experiences to 
develop key concepts (Hausman, 1976^ p. 13; 
National Advisory Committee on Mathematical 
Education^ 1975* p. 18). However* the logistics of 
supplying *'hands-on'* instructional materials to 
elementary school classrooms on a large scale has 
presented a serious obstacle fo the implementation of 
activity-centered programs in both science and 
mathematics. Most school systems have not been 
able to develop effective mechanisms to supply 
instructional materials, other than textbooks to 
elementary school classrooms. The problem has been 
one of scale, and also of costs. Even though the 
developers of the elementary level course content 
improvement programs usually attempted to make 
use of materials that would be relatively inexpensive 
to purchase, the marketing costs associated with the 
commercial production of elementary science and 
mathematics kits has raised the price to a prohibitive 
Jevel for many school systems. 

Another obstacle has been the problem of maintain* 
ing kits of instructional materials in a rcady-lo -teach 
condition after their initial purchase. Because signifi- 
cant amounts of expendable materials are frequently 
Used in many of the new programs, some provision 
must be made to refurbish the kits each term; both 'o 
replace the expendable items and to inventory, clean, 
and repair non^cxpcndablc items* 
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The two existing science resource centers in New 
York and Virginia have demonstrated a practical 
solution to these problems. Personnel at these centers 
manufaaure most of the science apparatus used in 
the elementary schools. These pieces of science 
apparatus, as well as packages of expendable 
materials, are assembled into kits that are loaned to 
teachers at participating schools. Considerable cost 
savings result from employing high school students 
to carry out many of the manufacturing operations 
necessary to assemble simple elementary science and 
mathematics apparatus, such as microscopes, 
balances, circuit boards, and trundle wheels. Addi- 
tional savings are made by purchasing supplies in 
bulk, directly from manufacturers, and by reprocess- 
ing kits of instruaional materials after each use so 
that they can be used by several elementary school 
classes each year. 

Even when overhead and ^idministrative costs are 
included, the science kits produced by these centers 
cost substantially less than those available from com- 
mercial suppliers. For example, a ^'Small Things'* 
microscopy kit for a class of 32 students cost the- 
Fairfax Science Materials Center S68 to prepare, 
compared with S202 for the least expensive commer* 
cial version. A large part of this saving resulted from 
the use of a simple elementary microscope manufac- 
tured by the Fairfax Center at a cost of 52 cents. 
(Seven thousand of these simple microscopes were 
manufactured by high school students during two 
summer vacations.) The least expensive comparable 
micrcscope available from commercial supplier^ 
would have cost over four dollars. In total, the first 
4.(X)0 science kits produced by the Fairfax Science 
Materials Center cost the school system $211,000 
instead of the $420,000 they would have cost 
commercially. 

An added benefit can accrue by linking the provision 
of instructional materials support to the inservice 
training provided by a science and mathematics 
teaching resource center. Although past experience 
suggests that inservice training programs are most 
eifective if teacher participation is voluntary, it is 
feasible to limit the availability of some kits ol 
instructional materials to teachers who have attended 
an inservice training workshop designed to acquaint 
them with the effective use of the materials in the kit. 
Such an arrangement can help motivate teachers to 
become involved in inservice training programs who 
would not otherwise respond to appeals to upgrade 
their teactiing skills. In addition, teachers often 
adopt a more serious attitude toward the utilization 



of new instructional materials if they must make an 
effort to qualify to receive them. 

Although most esseniial for the elementary school 
level, similar teacher training and materials*support 
services would also be of considerable assistance to 
junior high school science and mathematics teachers. 
After the elementary school teachers, junior high 
school teachers comprise the group which is most 
numerous and least adequately prepared to teach 
science and mathematics. 

The science and mathematics teaching resource 
centers could also help improve the quality of teach- 
ing at the secondary level, both by working within the 
constraints of existing curricula and by providing 
opportunities to acquaint local decision-makers and 
teachers with the options available for improving the 
curriculum. The resource centers would provide an 
ideal site for the introduction, adaptation* and dis- 
semination of supplementary science and mathema- 
tics teaching materials. It might also be possible for 
the resource center to collaborate with university 
science faculties to sponsor summer institutes for 
science and mathematics' teachers that would be 
closely tied to the needs and interests of local 
school systems. 

Initially, a limited number of prototype c^enters might 
be <;tarted in locations where the essential l<;>cal 
cooperation and support could most readily be 
found. It might be possible to attach some such 
centers to existing institutions, such as science and 
technology centers or universities. However, because 
some teacher-support institutions established in the 
past have become bogged down in bureaucracy and 
enmeshed in struggles over controlf it will be impor- 
tant to plan the science and mathematics teaching 
resource cetiters so as to lessen the probability of 
such problems ensuing. 

Due to declining enrollments, school systems in many 
parts of the country have space in school buildings 
that Is no longer needed for classroom instruction. It 
might be possible to locate some science and mathe- 
matics teaching re ource centers in such unused 
space. Howeverf it is important that a resource center 
be independent of day-to-day school system manage* 
ment concerns, so that it can concentrate entirely on 
serving the teacher*support purposes for which it is 
being established. Ideally, a science and mathematics 
teaching resource center should be a quasi* 
independentf cooperative enterprisCf governed by a 
board with representation from local participating 
school systems, and the local university and 
industrial scientific research community. 



In areas with many small school systems, a science 
and mathematics teaching resource center might be 
operated in conjunction with the other services 
sometimes offered by an ^'intermediate school 
district/' such as the Boards of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services that exist in New York State and the 
SCIMAP center in Spencerport, New York. Even- 
tuajly* it uould be advantageous for groups of. 
resource centers to be loosely associated into regional 
networks which would allow them to share capabil- 
ities and to undertake collaborative efforts. 

The findingsof the three NSF studies suggest that the 
proposed science and mathematics teaching resource 
centers would be' enthusiastically supported by 
teachers, principals, and school system superinten- 
dents. Each new center would create a focus for the 
professional development of teachers; establish a 
mechanism by which teachers could have a voice in 
Curriculum and materials design; and provide them 
with innovative instructional materials and moral 
support. 

Recommendation I: We recommend the establish- 
ment of a number of science and mathematics teach- 
ing resource centers, each to serve a large school 
system or a group of neighboring smaller systems. 
Each teaching resource center would offer some or 
all of the following services: (1) inservice training 
programs related to the science and mathematics 
courses being taught or to be introduced in the school 
systems involved; (2) construction, maintenance^ 
repair, and distribution of kits of materials required 
to teach those courses; (3) expert advice to teachers 
to help ihem learn to use new science and mathe- 
matics instructional materials and techniques^ and to 
help them with their individual teaching problems. 

This recommendation is addressed to individual 
school systems and clusters of neighboring systems, 
since such a resource center will be unlikely to suc- 
ceed unless the local community wants it to sua^eed. 
Money, of course, is also needed. The resource cen- 
ters in Genessce Valley, New York and Fairfax 
County, Virginia operate their science materials sup- 
port programs for elementary schools at a yearly cost 
of four to six dollars per student, depending upon the 
grade level and the nui.^ber of new science unus that 
are introduced in a given year. This cost represents 
less than one-half percent of the total annual per 
pupil operating cost. Nevertheless, for 25,000 pupils 
an annual outlay of $100,000 to $150,000 would be 
required. Most of this cost should come from local 
sctiool budgets^ and we hope enough eomnluniiies 
will develop teaching resource centers to give the idea 



a thorough testing under a variety of community and 
organizational patterns. 

However, federal assistance to help with ih** initi;il 
costs of establishing and outfitting resource centers 
will be needed to encourage a substantially larger 
number of school systems to establish such facilities. 
Such centers should also be eligible for federal sup- 
port for special programs, such as institutes or other 
special inservice teacher training programs. Continu- 
ing operating costs, however, should come from local 
resources and should be considered as a part of the 
normal cost of operating the school system. 

New Courses and Le&ming Materials 

The continued advance of human understanding on 
the frontiers of science requires continued revision 
and development of the science curriculum. The yield 
from research is not new information" to be 
packed into young heads; it is, rather, changes in 
understanding. Better understanding sometimes 
requires not a new chapter in a textbook, but new 
textbooks and new ways of teaching. That task calls 
for the continued engagement of university scientists; 
through their collaboration with teachers, the linkage 
of primary source to the classroom can be most 
directly made. 

A continuing program of improvement is also desir- 
able in order to do better what we tried to do before, 
but in a first effort did not know how to do very welL 
Funding agencies need to pay special attention to the 
following needs: 

1. The new math did not work out satisfactorily in 
elementary schools* but the current reemphasis on 
building skills in the four basic operations of arith- 
metic is not satisfactory either. Most elementary 
school ehildten not only continue to learn primarily 
computational arithmetic, they continue lo be taught 
by rote with the same lack of emphasis on logical 
thinking that has already produced large numbers of 
adult mathophobes. 

The NSF case studies reported little evidence of the 
use of hands-on materials and found that fun and 
excitement were absent from almost all elementary 
mathematics classes. Although it is now generally 
accepted that firmer mathematical foundations aj:e 
laid if children's numerical thinking is closely related 
to concrete perceptual experiences, elementary 
mathematics programs with such an emphasis are not 
common in elementary schools in the United States, 
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Clearly, a renewed effort to improve the teaching of 
elementary school mathematics is a high priority 
need. However, in initiating new projects* great care 
needs to be taken to learn from the mistakes of the 
past, so as to develop elementary mathematics 
materials that can be readily understood by teachers 
and parents as well as students. 

2. Well-intended efforts to make education **rele- 
vant** by developing totally new multi-disciplinary or 
problem-centered courses have not been very success- 
ful due to the reluctance of schools and school 
systems to make radical alterations in the core cur- 
riculum. The NSF statistical survey found that , at the 
junior high school level (grades 7-9), four fairly tradi- 
tional fields accounted for 86 percent of the scien^^ 
classes— general science, earth science, life science, 
and physical science. Similarly, general mathematics 
and algebra accounted for 87 percent of the junior 
high mathematics classes. In grades 10 through 12, 
biology, chemistry, and physics comprised 74 percent 
of the science classes, and algebra and geometry 
more than two-thirds of alt mathematics classes. (See 
Tables 5 and 7.) Although these are the science and 
mathematics courses most commonly taken by second- 
ary school students during the past decade, a dis- 
proportionately small percentage of the financial 
support has been allocated for their improvement. In 
the future, greater relative emphasis should be given 
to improving the courses that are taken by the largest 
numbers of students. 

3. More attention needs to be focused on the devel- 
opment of science and mathematics materials appro- 
phate to the needs of the average student, as dis- 
tinguished from those SI udents who are preparing for 
careers in science. In the past, it has been difficult for 
some course developers to appreciate the fact that 
not all students are interested in SL*icnce for its own 
sake* Some courses have emphasized topics and 
activities that were of marginal interest to the average 
student. 

Although it is not proposed that de\ elopers cease try- 
ing to involve students in the intrinsic delights of the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, in th^ future an 
effort should be made to develop some course 
materials that have greater appeal to students ^*tio 
are not intensely interested in science. 

The problem is particularly acute at the junior and 
senior high school le\els, where there is a current 
need for a junior high school applied physical science 
course, an acuviiy-centcrcd earth science course 
appropriate to the abilities and interests of tht* aver- 
age ninth grader, and ii general education chemistry 



course that is less mathematical than CHEM Study 
Or CBA chemistry. 

file second and third goals of education stated on 
f>ugc 41 arc kiiov^lcdgc Tor personal satisfaction and 
benefit, and knowledge for good eili/enship and 
intelligent dealing with social issues that have a tech- 
nical content. Courses aimed toward these goals are 
often more diffisult .to devek^p than are courses 
directed primarily tv^^^ard knowledge as an end in 
itself, and many scientists are not as comfortable in 
trying to dc\elop or teach them. In planning such 
courses, delicate steering is necessary to avoid the 
levels of rigor and ..scientific sophistication that scare 
some students away, and at the sauic time to avoid 
the mushiness of eoitrses that are about but not of 
science, or that treat only tht: social aspectsof a topic 
without gi\ing students a beiu'r understanding of the 
underlying processes and principles. Developing 
courses to meet the second and third goals is not 
easy, but we think the effort is \ery much wonh 
continuing. 

4. There is a continuing need lor the development of 
supplemental materials for the teaching of science 
and mathematics at all levels of thceurrieulum. Such 
supplemental materials can provide a focus for 
efforts to improve teaching, draw the attention of 
teachers lo new ideas and leaching (cchniQucs, and 
serve as vehicles to add more timely and exciting 
activities to existing courses. 

A need also eKi\ts to CKptorc alternative mechanisms 
lor distributing lo*-v cost supplementary resource 
materials for teachers* such 3*> resource guides, learn- 
ing games, duplicator and transparency masters, and 
booklets for students on topics of special interest. 
Because supplementary materials for teachers com- 
prise a relatively small market as compared to text- 
books, their production is often not economically 
attractive to commercial publishers. Several branches 
of the federal government, including the Department 
of Energy and the U.S. Geological Survey, are 
already publishing resource materials for teachers ir 
speciuEt^cd fields. C onsideration should be given to 
the utilization of this mechanism for the dissemina- 
tion of some of the supplementary materials pro- 
duced vMth National Science Foundation support. If 
such materials were to be placed immediately in the 
public domain, c\cn wider distribution could be 
accomplished through local reprintings at regional 
science and mathematics resource centers. 

Major eurrtetdum development requires pubhe fund- 
ing for the familiar reastm that the profit margins of 
tcKtbook publishing do not generate the necessary 



capital. History shows that the inertia of the 
country's vast, pluralistic, independent, locally eon- 
trolled sehool system, taken together with ihe high 
risk and intense competition in educational 
publishing, has 'ended to inhibit innovation and to 
promote uniformity at a safely mediocre level in the 
quality and content of textbooks and other materials 
sold by the textbook industry to the whools. 
Although many publishers were initially worried 
about "government interference/' the responsible 
leadership of the industry came to weleome the 
eurrieulum -reform movement ana to eonelude that 
they, as welt as the sehools, had benefitted from it 
(BCMA Associates, 1975), 

The NSF-supported eurrieulum-refomn enterpri^e\ 
not only supplied fresh materials directly to the 
publishers that took over the distribution of their 
prodiKt but also made market breakthroughs thai 
were suffteiently successful to stimulate competing 
publishers to update the content and enhance the 
appeal of their offerings. 

This successful model of curriculum development 
needs to be revived and continued. The earlier effort 
was successful* in pan. because the shock of Russian 
achievement in space motivated many able and 
prominent scientists lo devote much attention to 
improving precollege instuction. There is now no 
single motivating factor comparable to Sputnik, But 
there is another kind of motivation to reinforce a 
sense of public duty: many scientists arc greatly 
dissatisfied with the education of their own children. 

RccommenilatioR 2: We recommend contmuation 
and increased support for the NSF programs of fund- 
ing the design, experimental testing, and revision of 
new courses or curricula in science and mathematics 
and their associated teaching and learning materials. 

The cost of this recommendation will be of the order 
of S15 to S20 million a year, and should be provided 
by the federal government. During the 1960si 77 ele- 
mentary and secondary school curriculum projects 
cost a total of $93,8 million, or an aveiage of SI. 22 
million each (National Science Foundation^ 1970), 
They varied substantially in size and scope; some of 
the larger proje'Tts cost about $5 million each. If 
emphasis is placed on the core subjects that are taken 
by the largest ntimbers of students, if each of these 
courses is revised every five to ten years, and if there 
are always two or three aUernative programs for each 
subject, one can estimate that some six or eight new 
projects would be started each year. At the average 
cost of the 1960s, corrected for inflation, we arrive ai 
a figure in the S15 to S20 million a year range. 



InstUutes for Teachers 

The new courses dc\ doped under NSF auspict*s arc 
roi as widely used as iUcy were a few years ago 
(Weis^^. 1978), and the learning techniques that 
characterised man> of those coursc\— the inquiry 
approach^ hands-on student experimentation^ and 
student-initiated discussion — arc not in common u\c 
in most schools (Stake and Easlcy. 1978), 

There arc probably several reasons for this sittiation. 
Certainly part of the problem is d^tc to the fad that 
only short term teacher training efforts vv^rc made to 
solve long-term problems. Several studies have indi- 
cated that the NSF Institutes held prior to 1970 were 
generally successful; teachers who had attended such 
institutes vvcre more likely than other teachers to be 
using curriculum materials developed with NSF sup- 
pon, w be emphasising laboratory activiiics, and to 
be stres,ing a p'jpii-ccntcrcd approach (Schtessingcri 
Howe, tV 1973, p, 149), Ncvenhelcss, in Fiscal 
Year 1971, NSl^ negotiations with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget rcsuhed in a redudion of over 
one-third in funds for teacher-training institutes 
(from 33,1 million dollars to :20J million dollars). In 
explaining this change in priorities in I97l, Dr, 
William McEIroy, the new NSF Director, staled: 

Up to /JOH' w e have put mugh/y $460 mtUion tmo the 
sittmner institutes for htgh schmyf teachers and we 
think \\*e have reachex} the tnaximutn benefit from 
thts approach. M *e think ttnte to turn artntnd and 
reexamine our whole approach . , , The major U4t' 
back is in summer insttttttes for htgh school 
teachers , . , ^0 percent of our htgh school teachens 
have now participated in one or more of these. 
Unfortunately, we don *t have*^ but hope to know by 
the end of the year, how much further we can really 
go tn reaching the fooibatl coach who is assigned to 
teach biology at the htgh sc hool level (Crane* 1976* 
pp. 145-146)^ 

As it turned out, the issue was not so much how to 
reach the *'footbali coach who is assigned to teach 
biology" as it was to give the new teachers who con- 
tinued to enter the scSools an understanding of the 
specific^ content, rationale, and techniques required 
to teach the improved core curriculum courses 
developed during the previous fifteen years. 

Each year» the schools have a significant lurnovcr of 
science and mathematics teachers. In 1971, the aver- 
age teaching experience of secondary school science 
teachers was between 10 and 11 years (Schlessinger, 
et aU 1973, p. 103). In recent years, this figure has 
increased slightly; in 1977 ihc NSF statistical survey 
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found an average of IL5 years of experience for 
mathematics, science^ and social studies tcachtrs« 
wjth no great differences among the three subject 
areas (Weiss* 1978, p. 137). Many of the 40 percent 
of the teachers who had attended NSF institutes prior 
to 1970 are no longer teaching. 

Although declining school enroltments have now 
slowed the hiring of new teaeherst declining enrolh 
ments havt created new problems. When lay offs are 
necessary* younger teachers with little seniority arc 
the first to be terminated; they are often replaced by 
teachers with more seniority who have been trans- 
ferred from other disciplines. In 1977, 13 percent of 
the secondary school science teachers in the nation 
were teaching courses they did not feel adequately 
qualified to teach (WeisSt 1978, p. 144), 

Cp 

For example, it is not at all unusual to find a former 
chemistry or biology teacher with no academic back- 
ground in earth science assigned to teach that course. 
In such situations, teachers oflen abandon the more 
rigorous course materials in favor of alternative texts 
that stress reading about science* and place fewer 
demands upon the teacher. The classrooms of these 
teachers are generally distinguished by a lack of 
emphasis on laboratory work and a^ preoccupation 
with answering the questions at the end of each 
chapter. 

Unfonunately, the adequate .opportunities have not 
been provided during the 1970s for retraining 
teachers who have been transferred to new fields. 
The 1971 reduction in funds for teacher institutes 
described by Dr, McElroy was followed by further 
reductions* and in 1975 all funding for NSF teacher 
training programs was suspended. In I976« Congress 
restored %4 million for teacher institutes but 
restriaed Us use to institutes that are disciplinary in 
nature and not integrated with course development 
effort^.' These are institutes of the original kind, 
those intended to help teachers learn more chemistry^ 
more mathematics, or more of some other subject 
they teach. Although there has been some dissatis- 
faction with the extent to which these institutes 
actually increased the scientific knowledge of 
teachers attending them« there has been general 
approval of the objective. 

Much more controversial has been a second type of 
institute. As new courses and materials were pre- 
pared by some of the curriculum projects supported 
by NSF, it sconed desirable to give teachcrsof those 
courses special training not only in the subject matter 
but also in methods of handling the laborator> and 
other special materials used in the new courses* and 
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in how to use the discovery or inquiry method of 
teaching that some of these courses emphasized. 

The second objective has been both confused and 
criticized. The purpose has sometimes been descritfed 
as stimulating the adoption of new eurricular 
materialsthat had been developed uith NSFsupporit 
and when so described has been justified in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the courses developed under 
the NSF Course Content Improvement Program. At 
other times, however, the same effort has been 
criticized as improperly interfering with course selec- 
tion decisions that should be made at the local level. 
These coure-specific institutes have also been 
charged with '^eing unfairly competitive with private 
textbook publishers who do not have funds to sup- 
port teacher training institutes. 

Although both of these issues have been overempha- 
sized in recent years by some members of Congress, 
there have been few complaints from publishers or 
school district officials. A 1975 report on the elemen- 
tary and high school publishing industry indicates 
thatt although the p^blishin^ industry was apprehen- 
sive twenty jears ago when the NSF Course Content 
Improvement Program was initiatedt most publishers 
now appreciate the need for course-specific 
institutes. The report explains: 

(PutAhher^f tmy not bv eqmt to the chaiien^e of neve 
iUffuuhun tnateriais u///r thetr new approaches to 
teavhtng and teaming and with content frequently 
not tnchideii in t^e teacher^s undergraduate and 
graduate curtkuttmu '^he puNtshers* efforts to 
expand iifiptetmnt- uo eyond their present efforts 
IS iunited by the money avaitabtc in school budgets. 
Many publishers are convinced that the programs 
they develop wnh a heavy investment of their own 
funds* as wed as the programs developed by Study 
Groups and Councils, do not always Itve up to expei - 
tanons hecanse of the cost fnnit opposed on 
implementaiion iBCMA Assoaates, 1975, 21}. 

Moreover, the spectre of interfetencc in local cur- 
riculum decisions is dispelled by the endorsement of 
NSF activi;ies by many school superintendents. The 
NSF statistical survey found 58 percent of the super- 
intendents agreeing that federal support has 
improved the quality of curriculum alternatives 
available to schools. 66 perceni believing continued 
federal support for curriculum dt*vclopment to be 
necessary, and 77 i^ercent believing that NSF should 
continue to help teachers learn to implement NSF- 
fundcd curricula (Weiss, 1978, p. 76), 



Several chiinitN in NSi- fK'licv had ihc cUca of 
depriving mans teachers of contuct wtih ihe indisid- 
uaU who were inosr knowledgeable and mosr eom- 
miirod to the ^ueees^ful utili/arion of the new 
matCriai> m the eorc areas of seieiiee. These ehan^ies 
included NSK\ reluctance to fund teacher training 
efforts bs (he groups responsible for developing the 
nt*ss materials: torminatu>n of some of the project s m 
the core areas before their fruition; and a switeh in 
emphasis from the core subjects to interdtsciplinar> 
approaches and social studies. During the period 
svhen the largest numbeis of teachers finally began to 
use the eore curriculum materials de\eloped with 
NSF suppon, tnost of the currieulum project person- 
nel were dispersed, and eould no longer respond to 
the problems eneounlertxl by teachers. Thi^ diseon- 
tintiity also presented project personnel front beeom- 
ing significantly in^ohed svith the very real problems 
of large-seale course implementation: such 
experienee eould hase provided the basis for substan- 
tive impn>\enivnts ii> later revisions of the eoiifsv 
maKTials. 

Although there can he no substitute for subject area 
compeiunce. the NSK statistical survey revealed that 
large numbers of teachers indieated a need for addi- 
tional assiMancein obtaining information about new 
instructional materials (43 percent), learning new 
teaching methods (43 percent), implementing the 
discovery inquiry approach {36 ptreent)* and using 
manipulative materials (33 pcreen') (Weiss, 1978* 
p. 147). The discipline-centered in^itutes that are 
now authorized may be able to meet some of these 
needs in addition to increasing teachers' knowledge 
of the discipline invobcd. But past experience has 
shown that there i*- no sneh thing at- a ''teacher- 
prooT' curriculum. Unless adequate teacher training 
programs arc prosided v\hen new courses are intro- 
duc^vdi ver>- little change occurs m the classriHHii save 
tile substitution ot otie textbiK>k for another 

Most of the major currtciilum development groups 
have stressed that the approach nsed bv teachersin 
the etassrooni is a*- iinporiant as the nev\ wurse 
materials. Some projects have stressed that the suc- 
cess ef their materials in the classrootii is critical^ 
dependent upon the adoption of a nt*w role b\ the 
teacher. Teaching sciencv or mathematics with an 
emphasis on the quality of children'"^ thinkm^ is ;m 
alien experience for many teachers, and is not aneass 
task for ansone. Teachers who are not cx)nviiiced of 
the need to change their approaches to teaching can 
and do sabotage esen the best of the nev* programs. 



The NSr case studies suggest that con^iderable atten- 
tion needs to be gisen to the development of strate- 
gies to help teachers cope suceessfully with the 
practical problems created by the introduction of 
new teaching approaches and materials into their 
classrooms. Substantive and long-term teacher 
trainmg efforts are needed, both to update teachers' 
understanding of science and to address %^e speeifie 
problems and ehallenge^ that the new courses 
generate, such as the use of the inquiry approach, the 
development of questioning techniques that focus on 
the quality of a student's thinking, the management 
and use of manipulative materials, the oreheslration 
of i multi-media approach, the es aluation of student 
achievement* and the maintenance of discipline in an 
activity-centered classroom. 

Rarely are these skills adequately mastered in the pre- 
sersjce education of teachers* partly because teachers 
tKually do not know which courses they will be teach- 
mg until they are hired, and partly because theo- 
retical discussions of pedogogy do not seem to have 
much impact on teachers before they have grappled 
with [he realities of managing their own classrooms. 
The alternative is more effective inservice training 
programs* but local school systems do not have the 
eapabilitiesv resources, oi will to assume respon- 
sibilities for the inservice training of science and 
mathematics teachers, particularly at the secondary 
leveL It is therefore important that the National 
Science Foundation resume support for institutes 
thai c^n be cour(,e-speeifte, as well as for those that 
are primarily disciplinary in nature. 

The charge of undue interference in local curriculum 
selection deetstont, need not arise, for NSF funding of 
institutes with the original emphasis on the upgrading 
of mdividual teachers would allow NSF to remain at 
arm's length from the adoption of speeifie programs 
by specific school systems. After a school system has 
decided to introduc,^ a particular new program, 
special training for the teachers is essential regardless 
of whether development of the new program has 
been supported with NSF funds. 

In addition to inservice training programs for teach- 
ers, more efforts should be made to develop summer 
itistitutes for elementary and secondary principals, 
focused on new approaches to the teaching of science 
and mathematics. Besides making principals more 
effective, such efforts might also enlist the»r support 
in recruiting reluctant teachers to participate in 
insersicx: traming institutes. 
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Rfcommendation 3: We recommend support of an 
NSF program of institutes for leathers, boih lo 
increase their knox^lodgc of subject matter and to 
impro\e their skih in teaching the new courses that 
will be developed m the future, whether the de\elop- 
ment of these courses is funded hy public or pr*\ate 
sources. 

Ahhoujih there has been much testimony to the \atue 
of the NSF institutes, it must be acknowledged that 
the leaders of some of the institutes were disap* 
poimeO that they were not more effective. In plan- 
ning for future institutes, attention should be gi\en 
to o\ereomjng the deficiencies reported in some of 
the past ones. 

At peak level during the latter half of the 1960s. NSF 
was expending close to $40 million a year to support 
institutes attended by about 40.000 teachers a year. 
Nearly 90 percent of the institutes were for high 
school teachers, and the major cost was for stipends 
for the teachers who attended summer or year-long 
institutes. The part-time institutes attended by 
inscrvice teachers were considerably less e\pensi\c. 
For the future there is no ''right" number of 
institutes; '.ne number will be determined b> the nor- 
mal political processes of balancing competing needs 
and opportunities, but we believe the program should 
have permanent, continuing status. 

NoH'-Trsdjtional Cducalional Opportunities 

Much learning goes on outside of^hools and sch'Jol 
lessons. The Panel had e\tensi\e discussions on (>nl> 
one of the non-traditional educational agencies— :he 
science and technolog> centers that now constitute 
the most rapidly growing segment of the museum 
^ world. But two others should be mentioned, for 
although the Panel did not consider them jn detail 
they will ha\e to be ^i\en careful attention in future 
efforts lo improve science education. 

One has resulted from recent revolutionarv changes 
in electronic circuitry. The tiand hcld calculator is 
used by many thousands of studcntsund teachers, to 
solve a variety of quantitative problems. Computers 
of increasing power and decreasing cost ha\e added a 
new dimension to instruction in a range of subjects, 
Compuicr-atded instruction has not fulHIIed all the 
hopes of its advocates, but surely is not >ct to he dis- 
mi\sed. When and hox^ the\e pox^erful tools can most 
effecti\el> be used in education is a toptc of much 
importance in future studies of science educaiion. 

The other Is tele\ision. x^hich has clearl\ become an 
enormously potent lorsc in American siiciei>. Most 
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children x^atch and are influenced by it. and several 
studies ha\e sugge^ited that by the time they graduate 
from high school, many students have spent more 
time x^atchin^ te)e\ision than attending school—* 
20.000 hours and niore. 

The Panel noted that in the past, TV scicnee pro* 
grams have not been popular with children (Holden. 
1978) and that e\en the best programs have not been 
totally successful, particularly in involving the child 
acti\ely. instead of as a passive speetator^ Never- 
theless, a major challenge and opportunity Ucs in 
using tele\isk>n. perhaps in unconventional ways, as 
a tool to improve science literacy. The Children's 
Television Workshop science scries now being 
developed has attractive possibilnies; the Panel 
would hope other innovative approaches can be 
found. 

It is possible that new and cheaper technology might 
help in making children more active participants. For 
instance, it is likely that video discs will soon be 
a\aila!1e in classrooms s<uhat video materiakcan be 
consulted readily and witnout help from teachers, 
just as books can now be used. Similarly, cheap 
hand-heid video cameras and recording equipment 
could allox^ children to video-record their own 
science programs, the goal being not necessarily the 
finished product hut rather involvement in the pro- 
cess of program preparation. 

Television and the computer have drastically changed 
most people's lives in the past 25 years. Howeveri the 
right strategy for thctr use in education, particularly 
in science education which depends heavily on active 
individual discovery and conceptual development, is 
not evident. Cenainly much harm can be done by the 
misapplication of inappropriate technologies, and 
the glamour of sophisticated technologies often casts 
them in the role of a solution in search of a problem. 
The Panel would hope that in the future the educa- 
tional value of these technologies will be assessed 
objectively, giving full consideration to both costs 
and benefits, so that their most appropriate uses in 
children*s science and mathematies education can be 
identified. 

St it:%ct, AM) Tt,CHM>ux;v c t;NTt:its 

Many a visitor has come away from a museum, a 
planetarium, a /oo. an ac^uarium, or a science and 
technology center with a new Interest, or an enhanced 
understanding of some scientific process or phenom- 
enon. These non-formal educational institutions dif-. 
fer in kind, style, and effectiveness, but in 




connnunitics that arc Tortunalc enough to have them 
thty can be valuable resources to children and 
adul1<; who want to know more abixjt science and 
technology. 

Their permanent and traveling exhibits and their spe^ 
cialized collections attd facilities provide opportuni- 
ties for experiences that are practically never 
available in schools. One can wateh a polar boar, 
view science films, get a close-up view of a live 
octopus, sit in a space capsule, or examine artifacts 
Trom early civi1i/£»tions and other cultures. And 
in a science and teclinology center— much more than 
in the typical museum or /oo— one can also 
manipulate^ try out. and experiment with equipment 
specifically designed to facilitate learning through 
experience;. As compared with schooU the learning is 
less systematic, deliberately less formaU and more 
dependent on individual initiative and interest. At the 
same time, the experience can enrich the classroom 
fare, allow one to go more deeply into an interesting 
topic, and bring a topic^ to life through close sttidy 
and manipulation of specifjc examples. 

These benefits are available to those that seek thom. 
Yet there has been surprisingly little research on what 
and how visitor^ to museums, /iios, and science and 
technology centers really learn. It seems clear that 
some visitors learn much, and attendance rc*vords 
and the number of repeat visits give evidence that 
many people value these institutions. The science and 
technology centers are especially popular; a l*>74 
survey by the National Endowment for the Arts 
found 38 percent or all museum visits to be to ^ioiwe 
and technology centers, as compared with 24 percent 
to history museums and E4 percent to art mtiseums. 
Science centers had 36,5 million visitors in 19^5 
(Kimche, 1977; Roark, 1979), 

Because of their popularity and flexibtlity, sci- 
ence centers ean be very important contributors to 
Increased science literacy of the American public. 
How their programs and exhibits can best contribute 
to this end is an area of educational research that 
merits muL*h more effort than it has receised in 
the past. 

In addition to their classic, museum-like fttnction of 
presenting interesting and informative exhibits^ many 
of these institutions offer other educational oppor- 
tunities. Examples include: 

Special leeture-demonst rations, given to school 
classes brought to the center for that purpose, 
or taken to the school by the center Maff^ 
together with a van load of demonstration 
equipment. 



Organized elasses, a few hours s^ day for pre- 
school children; and short courses on pho- 
tograph>. magnetism, geology, computer 
programming, and many other topics, taught at 
Ie\e1s appropriate for designated age groups. 

<luided tours, work on projeds that have 
edttcational value, a home and meeting place 
for amateur science clubs, and a sariety of 
other activities, s^>me for particular age groups 
and some designed to attrad whole families. 

internships for elementary or high school 
teachers who want to learn more about science 
education aud how to make use of a variety of 
kinds of equipments or for prospective teachers 
during thetr preservice education. 

Typically, the people who take adsantage of any of 
these opportunities constitute a voluntary^ self- 
scleded group; people visit museums and science 
centers because they want to. Thus the students who 
make most use of these out-of-sehool opportunities 
are likely to be those who are most interested in sci- 
ence, for there they can pursue their interests to 
greater depth, in new directions, and at their own 
pace— all more readily than is usually possible in the 
more structured atmosphere of the school. 

This aspect is an asset that should be preserved, for 
under current priorities the abler and more highly 
motivated students are now often given less attention 
in school than their abilities and their potential con- 
tributions to society would warrant. At a science 
center, they ean pursue favorite topics in more depth, 
work on science projects^ a^d get expert advice more 
readily than in most schoolj;. 

At the same time, because these centers are located in 
cities, they can also provide inner-city youngsters 
with better opportunities to learn what the natural 
world is like than ean be offered by the fenced-in 
blacktop surrounding a city school building. Some 
centers have already started special programs for 
this purpose, sueh as the events sponsored by 
the Oakland Museum to involve local community 
members and the ^'explainer'* student intern pro- 
gram of the San Krancisco Exploratorium, Science 
centers can plan quite significant roles in providing 
alternative educational experiences for talented 
students from inner-city schools who do not have 
sufUcient opportunities in school to pursue sejentiHc 
interests. This concept will be discussed in more 
detail later, in ^he section entitled 'The Needs of 
Special Groups.** 
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In some communities* the local science and t^hnol- 
ogy center may be the best organizational baf;e for a 
science and mathematics teaching resource center of 
the iypc described earlier. A science center provides a 
degree of independence from the school system itself. 
The center^s Maff may include experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers am] also praaicing scientists inter- 
ested in improving science education. And it may 
already have a variety of useful supporting services* 
such as shops, technicians* and graphic arts facilities. 
The decision is obviously a local and individual one, 
for many communities do not have a science and 
technology center. But in communities in which they 
do exist* their educational usefulness could 
^sometimes be increased by enabling them to assume 
the additional role of a teaching resource center. 

In a number of comirunttics, the educational v&lue 
of science and technology centers is already so widely 
recognized that they are being pressed to do more 
than can be suj^rted by their over -strained budgets. 
All of their functions require money, and admission 
charges jre never sufficient to meet expenses. Gifts 
from private sources or subsidies from public ones 
are essential. Contributions from business and indus- 
try, grants for special projects from private founda- 
tions and federal agencies with scientific and 
technical interests* and the new but still small sustain- 
ing grants from the tcderal Institute for Museum Ser- 
vices are.all needed, and all helpful. 

In some communities, the school systems of the 
region have found the local science and technology 
center to be so valuable that they regularly provide 
some support from school budgets. This is a relation- 
ship to be encouraged, for it gives both sides an 
on-going interest in developing the most education- 
ally useful methods of collaboration between the 
formal school system and these non-school allies in 
improving science education. 

Rcconnneadatloit 4: We reconmiend the develop- 
ment of additional science and technology centers of 
the kind that now exist in a number of cities. Further- 
more, we recommend the strengthening of coopera- 
tive arrangements between these centers and nearby 
school systems to increase the extent to which the 
centers provide planned supplementation of the pro- 
grams of the associated schools, and to increase their 
general value to children and adults who wish to 
learn more about science. 

This recommendation does not call for action by the 
federal goverrmient. A number of cities have found 
means to develop science and technology centers; 
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their number is growing; we hope it will continue to 
grow. But we are not recommcndir^ their establish- 
ment anywhere except where there is sufficient local 
interest and local financial support to get one started. 

Tlie Needs of Special Groiipit 

Minority group members and women are seriously 
under-represented in science and engineering. In 
1974* minorities constituted almost 1 1 percent of tJie 
employed labor force* but occupied only about 5 per- 
cent of all jobs in science and engineering. Women* 
who made up almost 40 percent of the work force, 
comprised only 6 percent of the employed scientists 
and engineers (NSF* 1977, p. 7). 

These disparities are so great as to show clearly the 
need for positive efforts to increase the opportunities 
for women and for members of minority groups. But 
citing the disparities does not mean that our objective 
is exact statistical parity of all groups in all occupa- 
tional fields. Indeed the attainment of precise statisti- 
cal parity in all fields would no doubt require the ille- 
gal use of race and sex as criteria for selection. In any 
event* the goal should not be statistical* but individ- 
ual: any child who has the necessary interest and abil- 
ity should not be denied access because of race or scy 
to a career in any field of science or any of the profes- 
sions based on science. 

Amor% the four generally identified minority groups* 
persons of Asian origin are statistically over- 
represented in science and engineering* and therefore 
do not need special attention in the context of this 
report. The other three— American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives, Blacks* and Hispanics— are ^11 
under-represented. Of these three groups. Blacks are 
most numerous* have been most studied, and will 
most often be used the illustrative minority group 
in the following discussion. In general* however, the 
special needs of Blacks are matched by similar needs 
of the other two minority groups, and also by those 
economically disadvantaged children in general. 

Blacks constituted 15 percent of the 18-21 age group 
in 1974 and 10.7 percent of the total undergraduate 
population. But Blacks constitute only 6.9 percent of 
undergraduates majoring in the biological sciences* 
5.$ percent of those majoring in engineering* and 4.6 
percent of the physical science major (Office of Civil 
Rights* 1977). 

At the graduate school level* the nimibers of minor- 
ities receiving doctorates in scientific disciplines are 
even lower. Blacks, Hispanics* and Native Americans 
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* account for almost 20 percent of the population, but 
in 1977 constituted less than 4 percent of the Ph.D- 
recipients in all science and engineering fields^ includ- 
ing the social sciences. Women received 18 percent of 
the doctoral degrees irt science and engineering in 
1977 (National Research Council, 1978). 

The situation means that as a nation we are not utiliz- 
ing effeaively many gifted young people, although 
technological innovation is widely recognized as a 
need focal to our economic heaUh, A large fraction 
of the nation's corporate executives and more than 
half of the federal decision-makers (GS-18 and 
above) come from science and engineering back- 
grounds. It is unfortunate that more women and 
minorities are not receiving the scientific education 
that would improve their opportunities for upward 
!tK>bt1ity, 

As children approach adolescence, the availability of 
role models becomes an important factor in their 
selection of future careers. Studies have shown that, 
although parents are listed by adolescents as the indi- 
viduals most responsible for their career choices, 
associations with other adults holding specific 
occupations are second in importance (Pallone, 
Hurley, and Rickard» 1973), There is a need» there- 
fore, to provide more women and minority group 
role modeh, if we are to encourge more adolescent 
girls and minority group students to consider careers 
in science. 

Ways should be explored to increase the number of 
such role models on the science and mathematics fac- 
uhies of secondary schools. However, minority 
group students and girls need contact with role 
models from scientific careers other than secondary 
school science or mathematics teaching. It is here 
that industry and university science and engineering 
departments can provide an important service by 
lending scientific personnel to work with minority 
youth and girls. 

The Minorities in Engineering programs initiated 
throughout the country beginning in 1972 provide 
many examples of cooperative efforts involving local 
school systems, industries, and universities (Com- 
mittee on Minorities in Engineering, 1977), With sup- 
port from a number of industrial corporations and 
their foundations, these programs have focused on 
establishing tocal organizations that encourage inter- 
actions among secondary school personnel, college 
facuUy members^ industrial personnel, and commu- 
nity groups. 



However, much remains to be done, not only in engi- 
neering but in other scientific fields*. Until it is ^si- 
ble to improve significantly the quality of mathe- 
matics and science education for all disadvantaged 
children, particularly in inner-city schools^ there is a 
need to devek>p an approach that will identify gifted 
but economically disadvantaged students early in 
elementary and junior high school and follow them 
through high school and college, so as to provide 
them with the support necessary to increase their op- 
portunities ^ , .earning and their chances of success. 
There is much that could be done to help such 
students cross the academic hurdles in their path, 
such as the establishment of special schools or 
schools-within-a-school, the provision of summer 
enrichment camps in science and mathematics, the 
arrangement of part-time student apprenticeships 
with professional scientists and engineers^ and the 
provision of special career-planning assistance for 
students and their parents. 

If larger numbers of women and minority group 
members are to have careers in science and engineer- 
ing, larger numbers of students must be put into 
good science and mathematics courses, enrolled in 
the college-preparatory programs in high schooU and 
given the education that will qualify them for admis- 
sion to scientific and technical programs in college. 
Effective actions of this kind shou Id be the conscious 
and measurable objectives of programs to increase 
interest and motivation. 

Even if many special efforts are made* the task will 
take decades. Success will require a national commit- 
ment tasting into the next century. The fact that the 
task cannot beaccomplished quickly should not deter 
us from continuing on what must necessarily be a 
long-term effort. 

Recommendation S: In order to give women and 
members of racial or ethnic minority groups greater 
opportunity to become interested in and to prepare 
for careers in scientific and technical occupations* we 
recommend that scientists and engineers work with 
their local school systems to provide special lectures 
and classes; tours of local scientific, engineering, and 
technical faciUties^ opportunities to meet with appro- 
priate role models; and other experiences intended to 
increase their motivation and to overcome their dis- 
ad^ antages in securing the education necessary for 
scirntiflc and technical careers. In addition* we 
recommend that efforts be made to Identify gifted 
but economically disadvantaged students early in 
their schooling, so as to ensure that they will be 



afforded adequate opportunities to prepare them- 
selves for admission to scientific and technical pro- 
grams in college, 

Accotnplishment of these objectives wilt require 
widespread, decentralized, continuing effort on the 
part of many organizations and individuals. This 
recommendation is equally broadly aimed, 

Accountsbility and the Use of Tests 

The phrase "back to the basics" summarizes the 
most widely publicized recent campaign in education. 
Three quarters of the States of the Union have 
adopted some form of minimum competency legisla- 
tion, legislation requiring students to pass cert^^in 
tests before being promoted or allowed to graduate. 
Both the back to the basics movement and the 
minimum competency l^islation are evidetKe of 
increasing public insistence that schools be held 
accountable for the performance of students. 

The whole movement has been fueled by widespread 
complaints that htgh school graduates are not as well 
educated as they should be. Employers complain that 
new young empldyees with high school diplomas are 
illiterate. College ^English depanments are having to 
shift more of their Freshman English classes to work 
on composition and remedial English instead of 
teaching literature courses (Gibson, 1978): publicity 
has been given to declining scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test» and part of that decline has been 
related to the fact that *'less thoughtful and critical 
reading is now being demanded and done" and 
^^careful writing has apparently about gone out of 
style" in many schools (Wirtz et ah 1977), 

So the call rises for an end to social promotion, the 
abolition of frills and a reduction in tbe number of 
soft coursesi for greater emphasis on the basics of 
reading, writing, and computation, for the use of 
standardized tests to determine whether students 
have attained minimum competeiKy, and for 
increased accountability on the part of the schools. 

The motivation lur m^jch oT this concern is highly 
laudable. The public should be interested in its 
schools. There is room for much improvement in the 
curricuK^m, Reading and writing are basic and essen- 
tial skills. SchooU should be accountable for the 
effectiveness with which they educate the nation^ 
youth. The trouble with accountability is not with the 
concept* but with the method bv which student per- 
formance is measured and publicly reported. 



If teachers know the tests that will be used to 
compare their ptipils, their schools, and their own 
performance* of course they will emphasize in their 
teaching the skills and knowledge that aie empha- 
sized in the tests. Nothing else could be expected. 
Indeed teachers would be remiss if they did not help 
their students acquire the information and skills on 
which they will be judged. 

It is therefore necessary to understand the methods 
by which pupils are judged, and to analyze the slogan 
**back to the bastes," for that slogan seems to have 
different meanings for different users. As a reasser- 
tion of the piimacy of the central core subjects in 
contrast with a variety of "fringe*' or "soft'* 
courses, it raises a question of educational philoso- 
phy on which there is continuing arguments and to 
which the answer often depends upon the particular 
students being considered. 

As insistence on mastery of the facts, methods, and 
skills that are essential for competent performance, 
learnit^g the basics of mathematics or other subjects 
has the same kind of solid justification that it does in 
learning to play basketball, or a musical instrument. 
Initially, reading, writings and arithmetic are skill 
subjects. After the rudiments have been learned, they 
become much more than that; but for a beginning 
pupil much practice is required to master the basic 
skills, B'^cause those skills are essential for other 
school subjects and for effeaive management of 
many aspects of adult life, the public is right in want- 
ing to hold schools accountable for the ability of 
their students to read, write, and calculate with 
reasonable competency, 

Reafionable competency may be all that can be 
expected of some students, but for others that level is 
not enough, particularly in the higher grades and 
especially for the more competent students. Thus loss 
results when back to the basics set^ limits on what is 
to be learned/a^ it does when ( 1) some subjects, such 
as sciencr^'^e excluded from the definition of basic 
education which is used to allocate state funds to 
local schools; or (2) teachers and students are led to 
be1ie%'e that there is no need to go beyond the level of 
minimum competency, as they are when promotion 
or graduation are determined by scores on tests of 
minimum competency. 

It is this last interpretation, or implementation, of 
the back to the basics and minimum competency 
movements that we strongly oppose. When those 
movements set a low ceiling on expectations and 
opportunities, many of the children and society are 



deprived. Ralph Tyler provides an example of how 
the low ceiling of ^ minimum competency require- 
nbent affects schools: 

''/#r>Gprfdff. the National Education Association 
panel fwhich I chaired) heard criticisms that the 
eleventh grade testing program was resulting in an 
overemphasis in many high schools on elementary 
readings arithmetic, and specific test items in order to 
ensure that students can pass the tests. As a result* 
high school subjects such as science, history* litera- 
ture* musict and the arts have been neglected. Some 
of the teachers actually believed that the law now 
required them to narrow the curriculum to these 
minimum competencies. . . \fany teachers inter- 
preted the emphasis on basic skills to mean they must 
devote most of their attention to routine drill*' 
(Tyler* 1979, pp. 29-30). 

An encouraging contrast to this report is the fact that 
some students now seem to recognize what has been 
happening; a recent survey conducted by Gallup Poll 
and the Kettering Foundation found many students 
saying that elementary school standards are too low 
and that classes are not sufficiently challenging. 

In practice, the emphasis on minimum competency 
has ted to over-reliance on tests of those aspects of 
the curriculum that can be most readily expressed in 
simple numerical scores. This tendency is reinforced 
by the already wide use of objective and nationally 
standardized tests of aptitude and achievement^ and 
by the desire on the part of parents^ the public, and 
school administrators to be able to compare this year 
with last year^ or this school with that one^ 

Unfortunately f this emphasis on numerical measures 
that are easily obtained and easy to report under- 
mines an important pan of the schools* educational 
function, for the tests that best satisfy the desire for 
ease of administration and reporting are, inthemain^ 
designed to measure the simpler and more routine 
aspects of education: ability to perform the four fun- 
damental processes of arithmetic rather than under^ 
standing of mathematical principles and reasoning; 
remembering the names of cotiL-epls rmher than 
understanding their meaning; ability to recognize 
rules and principles rather than ability to interpret 
and apply them; ability to recognize parts of speech 
rather than ability to write literate English. Yet as a 
report from the Council for Basic Education empha- 
sizedf ''without the thinking elements science 
teaching is stripped of its greatest appeal to 
children,** and these ''more subtle and often more 



important objeaives of education** tend to be sup- 
pressed by the rigid application of accountability 
measures (Hausman, 1976. pp. 3 and 10). 

It is possible to improve the examinations that are 
used to measure minimum competency, and that 
should be done for they will no doubt continue to be 
used. But even at their best^ they hdp establish a 
single standard for the granting of an educational 
credential, a standard that may be discouragingly 
high for some students and dispiritingly low for 
others. As stated earlier, there are important basic 
skills that students should be expected to learn^ and it 
is appropriate to require demonstration of compe- 
tency in readittg, writing, and arithmetic computa- 
tion> But measures of these skills should never consti- 
tute the sole basis for decisions concerning promo- 
tion or graduation of students or the evaluation of 
school curricula. Tests of these skills do not measure 
and do not purport to measure all that should be con- 
sidered in making those decisions. 

We, therefore, recommend that teachers be provided 
with a more desirable and flexible alternative: a Jarge 
bank of carefully constructed examination items 
from which individual schools and individual 
teachers can select their own examinations 
(Zacharias, 1979). There should be such a bank or 
reservoir of test items in each subject or major area 
included in the curriculum: in the sciences, and also 
in foreign languages, social studies, the arts, and all 
the rest. 

Each bank should cover a wide range, from the ele- 
mental and simple facts to the fdeas, the concepts, 
the methods, and the more difficult and abstract 
aspects of the subject. Each item bank should include 
questions of several types. Some can be of familiar 
multiple-choice form^ but other types would also be 
included. Essay or di^cussioit questions are harder to 
score, but pedagogically more effective. In between 
multiple-choice and essay questions are open*ended 
questions that can be answered by a word^ aphrase* a 
sentence, a computation, or a comparison. These 
items can be scored in a highly reliable manner: they 
can be phrased to require real understiindtng: they 
can be written in great variety: they serve more effec- 
tively as a basis for class discussion than do multiple- 
choice items; and they stand up better to public 
scrutiny. 

Each bank should be large enough to provide very 
wide choice in selecting items to make up different 
examinations— different in order to be appropriate 
for the wide ran^e of schools and pupils that exist in 
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the United States, and different so the same school or 
teacher can draw many examinations from the bank. 

Moreover, and most importantly, the bank should 
not be secret. AH of the test items should be pubticty 
available to teachers, parents, school children, or 
anyone who is interested. Unlike tests whose secrecy 
must be carefully preserved, there would be no 
dagger in allowing students to examine the test bank. 
Within any field— biology for example— there would 
be so many different items, testing so many different 
aspects of biological knowledge, principle, and 
method that any teacher could say to a pupil: ''Co to 
it. if you can answer the questions in the biology 
bank you know enough biology to earn a high 
grade^'*' It may be desirable to add that under most 
circumstances the particular items from the bank that 
will appear on a given e.xamination should not be 
announced in advance* The whole item bank should 
be open, but if the particular questions on whieh 
students will be graded are known in advance, 
students will be tempted to concentrate too exclu- 
sively on the answers to the selected items* 

Open access to the whole test bank would force the 
people who construct the test items to doa better job. 
It IS difficult to write test items that assess a student's 
ability to think clearly, to understand principles and 
relationships, to express ideas in clear, concise prose* 
It IS more difficult to write such items than to write 
test items that depend on memory for facts, names, 
or word meanings; but it is not impossible. If all of 
the items are open to public inspection, and if the test 
bank is expected to co\'cr the whole range of curric- 
ular objectives, the test writers would have to do a 
better job. 

if all of the items are open to inspection, they are also 
open to objection by experts. Scientists could chaU 
lenge any that involved faulty understanding of the 
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scientific facts or principles involved. Representa- 
tives of minority groups could challenge any that 
seemed unfair to their groups. 

The purposes of these test banks would be to improve 
education and to give teachers wider latitude in 
measuring what their pupils have learned than is pos- 
sible with standardized tests. For other purposes, 
tests of other types are available. Employers and col- 
lege admissions officers can continue to use stan- 
dardized tests to aid in making their selection deci- 
sions. Educational and vocational counselors can 
continue to use the tests they find of value in thdr 
work. The National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress will no doubt continue to use tests designed for 
its purposes* Tests for these uses are typically the 
same throughout the country, and care is exercised to 
keep the test items secret, at least until after the test 
has served its purpose* 

But neither national standardization nor secrecy are 
necessary for tests used to assess progress during the 
school year; to help diagnose areas of strength or 
weakness; to use as starting points for classroom dis- 
cussion or other forms of teaching, or to determine 
when a student is ready to move to the next level or 
block of material; or is ready for promotion or grad- 
uation* For these purposes* examinations consisting 
of questions selected from the appropriate test bank 
can give each school or teacher substantial latitude in 
selecting items with the content and at the level that is 
appropriate for that particular group of students. 

Recommendation 6; We recommend vigorous efforts 
at local levels to combat the overemphasis currently 
given to scores on standardized tests of achievement 
in comparing the performance of schools, classes, 
and individual pupils* Because the tests most gen- 
erally used for these purposes give emphasis to the 
more elementary and routine abilities necessry to 
meet ''minimum competency*' requirements, they 
constitute only a part of the basis upon which schools 
and pupils should be judged, fn addition, in order to 
make available more desirable tests with which 
teachers can appraise the performance of their 
pupils, we recommend Ihe creation, for each major 
subject, of a large bank of test items of varied types 
and covering a wide range of skills and knowledge of 
the subject field. These test banks should be openly 
available to any teacher, school administrator^ 
parent, child, or anyone else who is interested. Open 
availability of the entire bank of test items should 
improve the quality of test items and wUI give 
teachers latitude in selecting the test questions that 
match their educational objectives. 



Much work would be involved in making up the 
thousands of items that would be needed for the item 
banks in all of the major areas or the school cur- 
riculum, and to pretest the items to determine their 
difficulty and uncover hidden ambiguities. Because 
the test items would be or quite varied types, more 
time would be required to score them than is neces* 
sary for tests that can be scored by machine. But off- 
setting these costs would be the large amount of time 
saved by not having to construct individual teacher* 
made tests and the advantage of having access to a 
large resource of reliable and well-tested items from 
which any teacher could draw examinations tailored 
to the particular needs and interests of a school or 
class. . 

Implementfltion 

Successful achievement of the objectives of our 
recommendations will require leadership, coopera- 
tion between the scientific and educational com- 
munities, and continuing government support for 
private initiative. 

Leadership 

Most of the leadership must come from scientists and 
scientific organizations. The NSF studies indicate 
that leadership in th is effort is quite unlikely to come 
from anywhere within the educational system.. Only a 
small percentage of school superintendents and prin 
cipals are primarily interested in science or mathe- 
matics. Teachers rate them low among available 
sources of help on problems in teaching science and 
mathematics. A maze of state and federal regulations 
and requirements forces them to be systems 
managers rather than educational leaders. 

Some subject matter coordinators could serve as 
leaders, but the excellently qualified ones are few in 
number, and typically they are able to devote only 
about a founh of their time to working with teachers 
on instructional matters. 

The individuals teachers who are interested are geo- 
graphically scattered. Working on curricular reform 
and the development of innovative teaching materials 
is not generally rewarded in most school systems. 
Some of the specialized societiesT such as the 
National Council^of Teachers of Mathematics or the 
National Science Teachers Association^ can be very 
helpful. But the major national association, the 
National Education AssociationT has lost mos' of its 
former interest in educational matters as d has 
become an aggressive tabor union. 



Thus^ responsibility for leadership seems to lie in the 
hands of scientists and scientific associations. In the 
1950s and l%Os most of theseientists actively involved 
in the curriculum projects came from academic insti- 
tutions» and that will prcbably be tiue in the future. 
But there is abo a rich source of talent among scien* 
tists and engineers in industry, and they may be of 
special value as greater emphasis is given to improv- 
ing science learning for all students, whether or not 
they are going to college or whether they are likely to 
follow careers in the scientific and technical fields. 

From wherever they may come» scientists will have to 
take the initiative. Many are not satisfied with the 
present performance of the nation's schools, and 
believe that improvement is possible and necessary. 
They npw have the choice between doing the hard 
work necessary to provide leadership in bringing 
about the desired improvements or of resigning 
themselves to the expectation that those improve- 
ments will not occur. 

Institutional as well as individual leadership will be 
necessary^ and the National Science Foundation is 
the most experienced and appears to be the most 
appropriate institutional leader Other federal agen* 
cies, school systems, and private foundations should 
help, as they have in the past^ but a leading agency 
is required to focus the governmental interest and 
suppon. 

One of the unknowns of the legislative future is 
whether Congress will vote to establish a new Depart- 
ment of Education, and if it does so, whether it will 
transfer theprecollege educational responsibilities of 
NSF to that new Department as some of the advo* 
cates of the new Department propose. The case can 
be argued either way. Science education is part of 
education and should therefore be pan of the new 
Depanmem. Or, science education is part of science 
and should remain in close alliance with other scien- 
tific activities. If a new Department of Education is 
established^ it may develop in such a way as to make 
the transfer seem desirable. But for the time being, 
we give more weight to two reasons for retaining 
responsibility in the National Science Foundation. 
One reason is the nature of the activities to be sup- 
ported. The recommendations presented above will 
require individual decisions as to which proposals, 
among a number submitted^ are most meritorious 
and can be supported. NSF has had much more 
experience in the support of individual projects 
selected as most meritorious by the processes of peer 
review than has either the Office of Education or the 
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National Institute of Education. Indeed, a substan- 
tial part of the Office of Education responsibility has 
been for programs in which funds are allotted by for- 
mula instead of on a selective basis* 

The other reason concerns the personnel involved. 
Scientists, who will have to lead the whole effort, 
already have well-established working relationships 
with NSF. Moreover, because the interests of scien- 
tists in education are often closely linked to their 
interests tn research, strong continuing relationships 
with NSF are altogether likely. For these historical 
and organizational reasons^ we believe that the NSF 
should continue to be the federal agency with major 
responsibility for supporting efforts to improve 
science education at the precollege level. 

Cooperation 

Leadership will come from scientists, but they should 
make greater efforts to enlist the active cooperation 
of the educational community than they did -in the 
I95QS and 1960s. Specialists iti education are needed 
and they can be of much help in getting improved 
programs accepted by the educational community*^ 
They can also be more directly effective in devising 
systems to reward teachers for using better materials 
and methods, and can help build into the education 
system the idea of a continuing effort toward 
improvement. 

New curricular materials are generally more demand- 
ing of teachers than were the textbooks that preceded 
them^ They call for greater understanding of subject 
matter, and require effective use of teaching skills 
that are not required by simple reading and recita- 
tion. But this is not what is emphasized in most 
schools of education. So far the schools of education 
have had relatively little involvement in the course 
improvement effort. Individuals, particularly 
specialists in science education, have been valuable 
members of many of the projects teams*. And some 
of the institutes for teachers have been sponsored by 
schools or departments of education. But the educa- 
tion profession did not initiate the major efforts to 
improve education in science and mathematics, and 
the initiators of that effort have not done enough to 
enlist the continuing cooperation of that profession^ 

Now, with clear recognition that a continuing effort 
is needed, the leaders of that effon should seek 
means of involving more effectively the deans and 
professors of education. In the long run, it is they 
who will determine whether new teachers enter their 
first positions reasonably well grounded in their 
fields and able to use teaching methods that help 
young students learn to think and develop rational 



abilities. The schools of education should inculcate 
the attitude that curricular improvement and the 
development of better material^ and methods will be 
an expected and continuing part of each teacher's 
professional life. 

Support for Private Initiative 

Twenty years ago, N$F clearly distinguished the 
educational responsibilities of the federal govern- 
ment from those of the private sector and local 
government. Congress had recognized the need for 
federal assistance to the nation's schools, and NSF 
was authorized to use part of its funds for that pur- 
pose. But it would not uy to control; instead* it 
would suppon **the activities of competent persons 
and groups in the scientific and academic com- 
munities in carrying out what those communities 
judge to be needed, and proper* The Foundation 
takes pains to avoid wherever possible the implica- 
tion of endorsing or specifying attitudes, the nature 
of course content* or related items which are properly 
the province of the educational community,^ The'ini- 
tiative must derive from the academic community'' 
(Quoted from 1959 budget statement, NSF, 1975, 
Vol, 11, p, 21), 

In taking this posture* NSF was honoring the long 
and deep tradition that educational responsibility is 
reserved to private institutions and to state and local 
government* At the same time, NSF was honoring 
another deeply rooted American tradition, that 
voluntary private action is often the mosr effective 
way to accomplish major public purposes. In support- 
ing research, NSF had already followed this course* 
It was accustomed to selecting the most promising 
proposals from among all those submitted, but it did 
not try to decide what problems should be tackled 
next or what methods should be employed* Scientists 
actively engaged in research were considered to be the 
best judges of those matters. And so it was with 
improvements in education; scientists and the educa- 
tional specialists and teachers who were working with 
them were considered to be better judges than the 
NSF staff members of what should be taught to 
precollege students and of how it should be taught. 

For several rea^ns there has been appreciable back- 
sliding from this position. Congress stilt pays tribute 
to the tradition of local autonomy, and in fact has 
reprimanded NSF when it thought some of the Foun- 
dation's implementation activities had gone too far 
in influencing school systems as to the curricular 
materials they should use. Congress itself has not 
tried to dictate what should be taught in the nation's 
schools, but it has come dangerously close in 
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deciding some things that should not be taught. 
When some of the NSF-funded projects in the 
biological and social sciences encountered criticism in 
« Congress as being value-laden or controversial. NSF 
was seized by anxiety. Both Congress and the 
General Accounting Office have warned NSF that it 
cannot avoid being responsible for the content and 
conduct of curriculum development projects^ and 
that it should take a more active role in determining 
in advance what is needed in t^e way of educational 
improvement and then seek means of responding to 
those needs, 

NSF has t>een immensely valuable in achieving many 
of the improvements in science and mathematics edu- 
cation of the past quarter century. Other federal 
agencies and some private foundations have also 
been involved, but NSF has clearly been the primary 
supporter of the whole movement. In large part its 
success has been due to the fact that it had the con- 
fidence of the scientific community, and it, in turn* 
was geared to provide financial support for the best 
ideas and proposals that were generated in that com- 
munity, NSF was successful because it did not try to 
mastermind the whole effort and because it could 
pick and choose from amojg all the ideas emanating 
from the community of scientists and educators 
interested in the improvement of education. 

Much experience tells us that the support of private 
interest and effort is often the most effective way to 
achieve a public purpose. But when private initiative 
is supported by public funds there is strong tempta- 
tion for the provider of those funds to exert more and 
more control Unless that temptation is resisted, the 
private initiative that started the whole effort is 
weakened, and is likely to be squeezed out. The fact 
^ that this tendency is wrong m principle and usually 
inefficient in practice is likely to be forgotten by a 
bureaucracy that is overly responsive to critici^^m. 
Nothing useful in education can expect universal 



approval. The response to criticisms must not be the 
typical bureaucratic remedy of stronger central 
control. 

In looking toward the implementation of the recom- 
mendations made above, the tendency toward cen- 
tralization and increasing national regulations should 
be resisted as vigorously and continuously as possi- 
ble. The teaching resource centers we have proposed 
will operate in individual communities* some as parts 
of school systems and others under other organiza- 
tional sponsors. Each should be planned, organized, 
and managed in terms of its local resources, opportu- 
nities, and customs. Similarly, as efforts are made to 
improve education in mathematics^to achieve 
something better than the traditional emphasis on 
computation and better than the original versions of 
the new math— it is surely teachers and mathemati- 
cians in the field* not staff members in Washington, 
who can best decide what to try and whether what 
has been tried has worked as effectively as it might. 

What is called for is enlightened self-restraint on the 
part of the National Science Foundation* the Office 
of Management and Budget, and the Congress. All 
recognize the principle involved, but in day to day 
dealing with details staff members are always under 
pressure to take the "safe** course of increasing cen- 
tral control or adopting another national regulation. 
Yet principle should be made to prevail, NSF surely 
does not want authority over the substance of what is 
taught in the schools. Congress would not want that 
power to be hdd by any agency of the Executive 
Branch nor to arrogate it to itself. The proper role 
for NSF is to allocate public funds in the encourage- 
ment of the best independent initiative. Of course 
NSF must then see to it that those funds are honestly 
and competently used for the purposes intended. But 
decisions as to what educational improvements are 
most needed and how those needs can best be met are 
emphatically not decisions to be made by an ;igency 
of the fedeial government. 
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mom, and man> oihor arca>.. Having litilc timo to 
Npcnd plo^mg ilirou^h ttio jargon, iho annoiaiixJ 
tnlormaiion. or ihc tahlc^ and dian"- ^hich aro 
pro^oniod in nio^t ot iho^o rcporiN> ihc noIiooI 
admmiNtraior choosv^ lo ^ond iIicno ropori^ on lo 
Noniocino oho or lilo thoin m "I ilo 13/' 

The inicnt ol itii^ roptin lo >on an Vnioncan 
A^NOoiaiion ol School AdminiNiraior"- t AVSAI 
momhcr i^ lo pronde a Nummar> ot ihroo oxion^oo 
\iudKs oonductod h> iho National Scioncc hounda^ 
lion (NSf) on tho aroa^- ol prciollo^o mu^ko, 
mathomaiLc- and si>i.ia] ^hidiON cdui.aiion. Vhool 
adnimiNtratorN. and ^n pariiudar M.I100I NUpcr^ 
intondontN^ ncod to ho ui-l) nitoiiiiod aKuii cur 
rkijltini inmion tl itici in*, lo prondo niMroiiional 
loador^hip m ihoir di^irkt^ Ihi^ i^ c-pciiall) 
truo m iho^o di^intt^ tthort' ihoro in no por^oj 
roNpon^ihlc tor diMrKi^^^idc ctirmuhini NUpcTUMon 
and cuordtiuiion 

I ton m iIionc diMtii.t'- tn ^^h^h i^iirrKuhini 1.0^ 
ordtttaior^ and ^pollJjmn aro o»nph^>od> 11 1^ ilu- 
supcriniondoHi ^ho ha"- ilic prnnar^ ro'>ponMhihi\ 
lor prosonun^ iho diNirii^i inNiriKtional program w 
tho K>drd ol odniation and to ilio i.(>nnnnnii> ai 
lar^o, Ii K iiiiporiani thai ihosv people chariiod unh 



Iho loadcr^hip ol airricnluni and in>.irueiion r<*cc*i^o 
i.onciNO, pcrnnont and relevant nilormation Irom 
MndiON condnciod n> iho ^artou^ cnrneular aroa^. 
Iho purpose ol tluN paper i^ 10 provide ^ueh a 
iopi»ronv. 

Back);round 

I ho National Vtence I onndaiion initialed ihroo 
Niudk^ to anN\\or two ha^o quoNtuniN: 

L Whai ha^ boon ihc impact ol iho t^odocados 
ot acimt) 10 improve NCionoo and niaih in iho 
NthiH>h 

2, XX hai In tho prohio ol tho Miuaiion ioda>? 

lo an'-^t.T iho^o quoMionN, iho inroo ^tudioN ^^orc 
cominiNNtonod a^ a ( l> hicraturo roic**, (i> nannnal 
Mir\c\. and t?) •* ^oric^ ol ca^o Mudic^ tho NO\on 
tohmiON vihich roMiliod liom ihoo dnno^ aro: 

fhe Stotu^ iff pnuitiivi^e Sitvtue, \Utthvnntttv^ ami 

t/i Ovrnu**^ ami Summarfi*^ 

liu* Stitiu^ fff PrviiMw Siwvjm*, Ktaiin'tmin'^ ami 
\iH uti Sfw/rt't i iitnitttan I i>h f 

1977 Natwftai Survey of Scteme, Xfathemattcs and 
Soctot Science 

( ttu* Snuiu*^ m \iu*m\' i dmtuum (2 I y 

io doal »Htli tho ma^Mio daia i.oniainod m ihc sC\on 
^ohuiiON and to idonnti iniplicdiionN lor ^ohmM ad-^ 
nnniMraior^, NST oomnu^Monod AASA in \umma- 
n/o tho iliroftoporiN. AASA aUod throe momhcrs of 
Iho \ \s \ Naiional < enter tor iho Inipro^omcni ot 
I earnmi: (AASA N< it I '\d\JM>r> l*aiiol 10 a^siu in 
Iho projoit Iho ihroo p.irtioipaiing AASA inonihor^ 
inchidod 

l)r MliNon Jack^i^n. A^NiKiai" Siaio t>iroctor 
lor \ i>Lational LducatK>n^ Siato ol No»* Jor^o> 
Doparimoni ot I ducanon^ I ronton, Nom Jor^o) 

l>t l>oiiald t Uri^ht. < urrKoluin SpccialiNi, 
Moni^omcr> Couni> Iniorniodiato Unii. Bluo 
Boll, Ponn>.>hania 
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Dr. J. Zeb Wright, Director, Division of Con- 
tinuing Education, West Virginia University 
Medical Ceit(er, Charleston « West Virginia 

Each was charged with the responsibility of sum- 
marizing one or more of therepons from the NSF. It 
was agreed that quotes and footnotes would be kept 
to a minimum and that a readable* non-jargon and 
shon summary >flpX)uld be prepared. These three sum- 
maries were submitted to AASA to be condensed fur- 
Iher for a report to AASA members- The person at 
AASA responsible for this repon was: 

Raymond Melton, Associate Director, 
AASA National Academy for School Hx* 
ecutivest Arlington, Virginia. 

The ^'summary of summaries*' was to look at 
the findings from an administrator's perspective 
and indicate implications for field-based school 
administrators. 

Mathematics Education 
Summar> of Findings 

Course Rc4|ii]renients 

* The general requirement in grades (C-6 in 
mathematics show that approximately 25 percent of 
the states and 40 percent of the districts have 
minimum instructional time for math. The amount 
of time allocated for mathematics instruction is con- 
siderably longer than for social studies or science. 
The average amount of time allocated for mathe- 
matics in grades K-3 is 21Y} minutes. Thiny eight 
minutes are allocated for mathematics instruction in 
grades 4-6. 

Requirements in mathematics education for high 
school graduation indicate that" 68 percent of the 
states require more than one year of mathematics 
between grades 7-12.. Seven percent of the states re- 
quire specific courses in mathematics instruction for 
graduation. Forty percent of the districts in the na- 
tion require one or more specific mathematics 
courses. Typically, general mathematics (33 percent) 
and/or elementary algebra (35 percent) are the 
courses required. 

Utilization of standardized test resdts for diagnosis 
in mathematics instruction are widespread among the 
nation's schools. Ninety-three percent of those 
schools/classrooms containing grades K-6 and 67 
percent of the schools/classrooms in grades 7-12 
utilize standardized testing. 
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The '"back to basics** movement and competency- 
based education movement have had a significant :m* 
paa on mathematics education. Since math is one of 
the basics to be taught, emphasis, financial suppon 
and time-on-task in mathematics education have all 
increased within the past few years. Approximately 
35 percent of the states are planning to implement 
some type of competency-based program in mathe* 
matics education by 1980. 



Instructional Tediniqites 

Over half of all mathematics classrooms use the lec^ 
ture method as the primary mode. However, approx- 
imately 23 percent of the remaining classes in 
mathematics do not use lecture method at all. The 
discussion method is utilized primarily tn elementary 
math grades K-3 and in the junior high school grades 
7-9. In elementary mathematics grades4^, individual 
assignments for students is the daily mode used the 
most. For mathematics classes i«i the high school 
grades 10-I2« the lecture method prevailed as the 
most dominant mode of instruction. 

Seventy-one percent of all mathematics classes in- 
dicated that some daily discussion techniques were 
used and the data indicated that there was very tittle 
variation in the frequency of discussion mode among 
grade levels. Student repons and projects were not 
frequently utilized in mathematics classes* and ap- 
proximately 46 percent of the classes surveyed never 
used them. Library work was a mode which was 
deemed inappropriate for mathematics classes (74 
percent) and was reponed as never used as a means 
of improving student outcomes. Student use of the 
chalkboard was prevalent in 72 percent of the class- 
rooms and teachers indicated that they used it at least 
once a week (half of those responding used it daily). 

Most mathematics classrooms (62 percent) use tests 
and quizzes at least once a week. Utilization of stu- 
dent contracts is rare with over 70 percent of all 
classes not using them at all. Utilization of the results 
of standardized tests is far more prevalent in mathe- 
matics classrooms than in those classrooms of social 
studies and science. 

Computer-assisted instruction, field trips, simu- 
lations, guest speakers* teacher demonstrations* 
brainstorming and games were not frequently re- 
ported as modes of instruction for most mathematics 
classrooms. 
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Mslenah. t^^iuipntenl and t^'scililies 

Aboui iwo-ihirdji of all maihcmaiics classes uj^c a 
single textbook program. The remaining <:lassrm>nis 
use multiple tcvthooks programs. Math<:niati<:s 
dasNcs at the .'cmcntars grade K-3 use games 
and pu^zlc^ far more thait an> of the upper grade 
lesels, Wltile 58 pmxm of the KO ebvsrooms tisc 
games and pu/^les. the usage decreases rapidl> as the 
grade level increases. Acti^it> kits and manipulative 
bloeks were frequently used in the ^elementary grades, 
especially KO; but b> grades 7-9, the frcqucnc> drop- 
ped to aboui 33 pcreent of the elassrooms, and 
grades 10-12rarely use this lypc of material 

Metrie measurement tools are :ot frequently used in 
the lower grades, Gtade leseK 4-9 utilue metrie mea^ 
suremeni tools to the greatest evtent. There is a 
significant decrease in the utilization of metrie tools 
in grades I(V12. 

Mathematies teaehers rated theadcquaey i>f faeiJities 
and equipment 'for mathematies edueation as ade* 
quate. Fourteen pereent of the teaehers felt that 
faeilities needed improvement, fortyone pereem fell 
that there was a need to improve small group lota- 
lions, and 33 pcreent feh that (hey were dissatisfied 
with storage spaee for equipment ai^d supplies. 

In all area^, maihematies elasses were quite small. 
There has been an Inereascd availability of equip- 
ment sueh as eompmers, ealeulators, meirie tools, 
geometrie tools, ete.; however, ihe demand by 
maihematies teachers for these tools has deereascd. It 
vhould generally be assumed that astheeomplexity of 
mathematies inereasedt there would be an equal tm 
ereave in the demand for uttli/ation of mathematies 
tools, Vei the data does not hear out this inereascd 
demand. 



The key deseriptorsof the instr-jeitonal arrangement 
for mathematies cdueation are all interrelated with 
the single teaeher elassrooni coneept, Teaeher 
eharaeteristies lor mathematies edueation are eon< 
sistent and resemble those of scienee edueaiion and 
soetal studies edueation. 



Malhemsltcs t^iilucation Is^suev 

C ertam issues related tt> preeollege math edueation 
are resealed by resicv^ of the NSl siudies. These 
issues are drav^n from the studies themselses and 
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eontain questions ^hieti sehm>l administrators may 
want to eonfront in their leadership for learning. 

The ''Rack-lo'Kisics'' Mo^tmfnl, Wliile the **haek- 
to-hasies** mosement has stimulated and strength- 
eiied mathematics edueatiitn, it has tended to deal 
pninarily with **eompuiational skilU** to the evelt 
sion of ihe stvealled **thought problems/* It may he 
eausc for eoneern to de-emphasi/e this higher lese) 
thinking skill. 

Inser^kc Tnilning/Si«ff llestlopmenl. For the most 
pan, teaehers of mathematies edueation feel reb- 
tisely eompetent in dealing v^tth the eontent of 
mathematies. Howeser, many teaehers express a 
desire for assiistanee in jitoreeffcetisely and effieient- 
ly dealing v^ith the proevssi of teaehing, elassroont 
management, effective us^e of materials^ and traektng 
and monitoring students. Insersiee effons in the past 
have deaU primarily with the eontent of mathematies 
or with the implememuion of textbooks/programs. 
^flore emphasis needs to be gisen to teaehing tech- 
niques and classroom management techniques, 

CliJtsroom OfKaohetllon* Despite the recent fervor 
oser declining student achiescment ratc^, the back- 
to-b?sics mosement, competency*based education, 
minimum competencies for graduation^ etc., the 
predominant classroom organizational pattern lor 
mathematics education has remained the self- 
contained classroom at the elementary level and the 
ftved period schedule at the secondary lesel. In other 
words, the way in which mathematics is being taught 
has not altered desphecriiieisrr of tlieend product of 
that orgam/aticnal pattern, 

Tlme*oihTasi. Wiih the emphasis ot mathematics as 
an iniegral pan of the back*to-basics mosement, the 
allocated time for mathematics instruction, especially 
at Ihe elementary leseL has increased, l or tlie most 
part, however, little attention has been gisen to the 
idea of '*time on task.** The actual amount of time 
that a student ts engaged In learning activities is the 
cnitcal factor^ not the allocated time. The issue is: 
Have teachers been prosided with the professional 
development and support necessary toeffecitscly and 
effictcntly utilize the time alliK-aied? 



Science Kducation 
Summar> of Findings 

Cienerall> speakings state eauj:ation agencies in the 
United States have not been prolific in their establish- 
ment of guidelines tor science instruciion. Only 27 



percent of the states have set guidelines for the mini- 
mum amount of instructional time to be spent in 
science, and only 21 percent of the states require 
more than one year of science for graduation.. School 
districts by and targe have been more supportive of 
the requirements for science education with 47 per- 
cent of the nation's districts requiring one year of 
science for graduation, while 33 percent require more 
than one year Almost half (49 percent) of the dis- 
tricts require a specific course in science in grades 

9- 12, with general science (27 percent)* biology (21 
percent), and physical science (12 percent) the most 
frequently required courses. This tack of direction or 
mandate by federal or state education agencies has 
left science education as a "non*survivar* subject. 
The tremendous surge of concern for science educa- 
tion in the post-Sputnili era has waned and the back- 

10- basics and competency-based education move- 
ments have retegated science education to the **back 
burner." 

The amount of time spent on science instruction is 
significantty tess than that spent on mathematics or 
social studies. Students receive an average of t9 
minutes per day of science instruction in grades K-3 
and an average of 35 minutes per day jn grades 4-6. 
In the junior high school and senior high school, .sci- 
ence instruction is offered through courses.. The most 
common science courses ofrered in grades 7-9 in 
descending order are: generat science, earth science, 
life science, physical science and biology. General 
science js the only science course offered by more 
than 50 percent of all the schools with grades 7-9. In 
grades 10-12, from most to least frequently offered 
courses are: biology, chemistry and advanced bi- 
ology. Nearly 90 percent of all science courses are 
offered on a full year basis. 

In recent years there has been a proliferation of elec- 
tive courses and/ or mini -courses" being offered to 
stimulate student interest. These elective courses in- 
clude oceanography, marine biology, plants, 
mechanics^ genetics, electronics^ space science, 
environmental studies and ecological studies. An 
obvious <;:ounter factor to the popularization of sci- 
ence if; the '^budget crunch" which is forcing f^ome 
schooK to drop previously popular and successful 
elective courses because of the high com of pro- 
viding laboratories and other types of '*handf;-on'' 
experiences. 

The fact that science education has not been gener- 
ally included in the back-to-basics or competency- 
based education movements has obviously affected 
the emphasis placed on the f;ubject by educators at all 



levels. Only 13 percent of the states are planning to 
establish basic science competencies which students 
must attain prior to graduation. It is obvious then 
that there is a lack of any type of accountability 
system which would require school districts to em- 
phasize science education instructional either the ele- 
mentary or secondary levek. 

Inslruaional Techniques 

Instructionallyi sLicnce education relies heavily on 
the lecture method and class discussions as modes of 
instruction. Half of the classes require a student 
repon or project and/or an individual assignment at 
least once a month . Laboratory experiences or other 
types of hands-on, panicipalory activities are used by 
about half of the science, classrooms with a frequency 
of at least once per week. Teacher demonstration and 
utilization of the library and other resources are 
other techniques used by approximately one-third of 
the science classes. 

Techniques never used in many science classes in- 
clude televised instruction (69 percent)^ programmed 
instruction (71 percent), computer-assisted instruc* 
tion (90 percent), contracts (78 percent), simulations 
including role playing, debates, panels, etc. {hi per- 
cent), and guest speakers (54 percent). About half of 
all ctass time in science is spent with the entire class as 
a group* about 20 percent of the time students-meet 
in smalt groups, and students work individually 
about 30 percent of the time. ^ 

Malerials/Facililies 

Approximately hatf of all science classes use a single 
published text1x>ok/program. Another 20 to 30 per- 
cent of the classes use multiple textbooks/programs. 
Very few classes use no textbook /program^ except 
for 37 percent of the K-3 claiJses. Between half and 
two-thirds of the science classes use textbooks/ 
programs which have accompanying supplementary 
material. Teacher manuab which accompany text- 
books are extensively used. 

Schools are more likety to have budgets for science 
supplies than for science equipment. Nearly all 
secondary schools (95 percent) have microscopes as 
do most elementary schools (80-90 percent). Other 
types of equipment available in a majority of schools 
are scientific models at all grade levels, cameras at 
grades 7^12, and hand-held calculators and dark 
rooms at grades 10-12. In general, suburban schools 
are the best equipped followed by urban schools, 
with small cities and rural areas being the teast well 
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equipped. Schools in large distrkts tend lo be better 
equipped than those tn "^mall distriets. 

Staff lnf& 

The number of professionals at both the state and 
local levels ^ho arc spaifieall> assigned to .supervise 
science education has been reduced in recent years. 
Only 55 pea-cnt of the states have science education 
specialists who devote ntorc than 75 percent of their 
time to state-wide coordination. Likewise, in most 
school districts, only 37 percent have a district super- 
visor. Districts in the Nonhcast or South, urban or 
subu^'ban districts, and those median to large in size 
are most likely to employ one or more district super- 
visors. At theschool level, a considerable number of 
principals perceive themselves as **not well 
qualified** to suj^ervisc science instruction. In addi- 
tion, there arc few elementary and junior high 
5,chools which have department chairmen to offer in- 
structional help to science teachers. Howeveri 80 per- 
cent of the schools m grades 10-12 have department 
chairmen. 

The average number of years experience for elemen- 
tary teachers is 10.5 years; for grades 7^9, 1 1,5 years; 
and for grades 10-12, 11.8 years. Thirty percent of 
4th through 6th grade science teachers have a degree 
beyond a bachelors degree. Fifty percent of 7th 
through 9th grade teachers and 54 percent of lOth 
through 12th grade teachers of science have earned a 
masters or doctorate degree. The ratio of female to 
male science teachers for grades 4-6 is 2 to 1, for 
grades 7-9 is I to 2, and for grades 10-12 is I to 3- 

.Science t^ducation l5>sues 

Certain issues related to precollegc science education 
are revealed by review of the NSF studies. These 
issues deal with the following topics: the back-to- 
bastcs movement, adequacy of facilities and mate- 
rials, centrality of the textbook, new science topics, 
discipline, controlling and financing science educa- 
tion, cost effectiveness, mservice training, and 
elitism. The order of topics docs not imply a 
priorjti/ation. 

The Back-tc>*BaMC» Movement. Science education is 
not viewed as ''basic" by the general population or 
educators. Concern for science education is included 
only inrthc category of "fundamental knowledge in 
other areas/* which is considered the catch-all for all 
other subjects not deemed to be '"basic/' 



Adequacy of Facilities and Materials. The impor- 
tance of the adequacy and availability of science 
facilities, equipment and supplies is an obvious fac- 
tor in providing an effective and efficient science pro- 
gram. More than two-thirds of a national sample of 
science teachers felt that there were inadequate factli- 
tics> insufficient funds lor purchasing equipment and 
supplies, and a lack of materials to individualize in- 
struction- Inadequate room facilities and lack of sup* 
plies and equipment are the number one and number 
two barriers to teaching science at the elementary 
level. Even in those schools and school systems where 
facilities and equipment arc available^ they arc in 
many cases run down, out of date, and/or in need 
of repair. 

Textbooks. Fifty to eighty percent of all science 
classes use a single text or multiple texts as the basis 
for instruction. The textbook has become the cur- 
riculum and the source of e\|3ertise in many class- 
rooms. Given the facilities available, the textbook as 
the curricutunu and the teaching modes employed by 
teachers, it is apparent that science education deak 
primarily with the lower levels of thinking, eg., 
knowledge and comprehension as opposed to ap- 
plication, anal>^is, synthesis, or evaluation (Bloom's 
Taxonomy). 

New Science Topics. The proliferation of new topics 
in science has attempted to stimulate interest in 
science while also posing serious problems in science 
instruction. These new courses have strengthened the 
textbook as the curriculum and have relied heavily on 
theory rather than on observable data. The new 
courses have also "broken the mold" of standard 
laboratory procedures: arrange material or equip- 
ment, observe phenomena, record phenomena, and 
interpret observations by answering questions. 

Drseipline, Classroom management is seen by 
teachers as the primary deterrent in effective and effi- 
cient instruction^ In some classes, up to 50 percent of 
the class time is lost due to confrontations, distrac- 
tions, and disruptions. It is felt that a source of the 
discipline problems is the lack of student interest and 
motivation in science^ Teachers also feel that the sup- 
port for the teacher is weak in many schools. 

financing Science tiiducation. Sources of support for 
science education have dwindled since the late ]96Qs. 
Federal support for science education has decreased 
and state support has followed suit. Where science 
education has not been included in those areas em- 
phasized by a given state, it has suffered. This 
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decrease in support has occurred at a tiinc \\hen\sup- 
port has inereabed lor the more 'basie" subjeets, 

Inseniee Tramiii);/ Staff l>eveU>pmeiit. There is in^ 
ercased ettiphasls onsiatf de\elopment programs as a 
means of updating and. or changing science cxluca- 
tion and instruction. At the elementar> le\cL niany 
teachers that their training has been inadequate 
to leach scienee- Theretbre, staff de\elopment pro- 
grams become a \ehicle whereby their skills, knowl- 
edge and attitudes regarding science edueation can be 
altercxJ. As scienee cxJueadon enrollments decrease, 
there is a tendeney for the moM experieueed leaehers 
to maintain class assignments for scienee Instruction. 
In these \ituations, staff development is seen as a tool 
to update teachers whose professional development 
experience ma> ha\e beau many years in the past. 
Teachers report the greatest need is for obtaining in- 
formation about in';truetional materials, learning 
new teaching methods, implementing the dis- 
eo^ers'iiiqutry approach, and using hands-on or 
inantpulatt\e materials. 

FJitism is, Popularism, As students typicalt\ 
matriculate to higher le\els of scienee instruction, a 
natural elitism is deselopcd. Only a few students take 
ehc^mistry and \ery few of ohl> the most able students 
take physics. Further, many teachers, students, and 
parents feel that certain science courses are only for 
the aeademieall> elite and enrollment should not be 
increased. Running counter to the elitism approach is 
the move to populan/e scienee through courses 
which deal with science issues of a more contempo- 
rary interest. The proliferation of new science topics 
prc\iousl> mentioned has come from this effort. 



Social Studies Kducation 
Summary of Findings^ 

Social studies education has eliatiged little in the past 
20 years while, at the same time, it has expanded the 
most from the ireniendous knowledge explosion of 
the past tw'u decades. A cttmnion and \igorously 
detciided purpose of social studies education is 
* 'socialization": observance of the mores of thecom- 
munity, submitting personal inclinations to the needs 
of the community,, conforming to the role of *good 
studenti ' and gettmg ready for the next rung of the 
educ^ational ladder. Social studies education is per- 
haps the closest iliing tu **\alucs education" whieli 
exists in the regular ciirriLaUiiii of the public schools 
toda>. 



Of the three sctenceareas studied by the National Sci- 
ence F'ounidaiion, state requirements are liea\iest in 
social studies. Overall, four to six semesters of social 
studies are required for gradu;ttton in 68 percx'iit of 
the srares. American litstor> is required in 39 states 
plus the District of Columbia, while world history is 
required in 15 states. State histors Jneludiiig tlie state 
eonstiiuiioii, IS required m 34 states. Other require- 
inems include consumer education {(* states), en- 
\ironmental studies |4 states), law -related edueation 
(4 slates}^ and civics {S states). 

Twenty-live pereent of states and 40 percx'nt of dis- 
tricts set guidelines for minimal instruetion lime in 
one or more elementary grades. The a\erage time 
mandated is 20 minuter per day ui grades 1-3 and 
30-40 minutes in grades 4-6. However, instruetlonat, 
eurrieular^ and social ''re\olntions ' ha^e come and 
gone with tittle effect upon the formal eurrieuluin 
and how reaehers within elassrooms relate that eur- 
rieulum to Aineriea's youth, f orces sueh as geogra- 
ph\ and ci\ics ha^e disappeared along with the 12th 
grade "probk^ms" course, and a proliferation of 
elcH;ti\c*s foeusing on one or moa* ot the soeial 
seienc^s has e\ol\ed. 

At the elementary le\eU the expanding environment 
eontinues to be the primary ojgam/ing theme. 
Courses of study from grades K-6 mo^e from the 
home up through the neighborhood and eoriHnunity 
10 the state, nation, and world. Textbooks are in- 
cluding more non*^ western world and world affairs in 
general. Ethnie studis's are becoming more numer- 
ous. There is some attention to social problems and 
to understanding oneself. 

IX'spite course title changes, the disappearanee of 
some courses, and the inclusion of some anthropo- 
logical content in social studies education, generally, 
social studies is history and geography and quite 
similar to what soeial studies was 20 years ago. There 
appears to be no justification at thi\ time for ehang- 
ing labels from s^Kial studies lo social scienee since 
instruction is rarely about s^xrial science, the sys- 
tematic inquirs iniu sixriat phenomena 

Materia Es/Facilities 

The studicN completed by the National Science Foun^ 
dation elearly indicate tliat the textbook is the tentral 
focus of most social studies classes. No one eompany 
or approach to textbook development elearly domi- 
nates the cx>niniereial inarkei as it may have 25 years 
ago Alien I remotit I*. Wirth's secondary American 
history textbook was tised by a majority of all sehool 
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distrias in thenation^ For20>t^'ar:>. thcNSF has sup- 
ported the development o( sovial studies curricula in 
K-12, Ot the districts surveyed, 25 percent of elemen- 
tary schooK and 24 perceni o( secondary schools 
used one or more of the federaU> funded materials. 
Federally funded materials^ hoA\eser« are most as^so* 
ciated ssith the **new" social studies. The materials 
have not been A^idely adopted by school systems, but 
there are indications that these materials have had a 
profound impact upon the commercial textbook pub- 
lishers. However, the extent of that influence has not 
been determined. With the exception of the early 
primary grades, ''strtually all science, mathematics 
and social studies classes are published textbooks or 
programs" as the primary curriculum source, 

Faeilities and Equipment 

Suburban schools are the best equipped, folloA\ed b> 
urban schools. Schools in small cities and rural areas 
are the least v^ell equipped. Thi-; difference is more 
dramatic. hoA^ever. in science areas other than social 
studies, where expensise equipment is not essential 
The major needs cited by teachers (more ihan haiO in 
all subjects and at all grajc tcscLs yxcrc for para- 
professional assistants and money to buy class sup- 
plies on a day-to-da> basis. Social studies education 
has not benefited from the major federal funding 
strategies with onl> 12 perceni of the National De- 
fense Education Act (NDEA) funds going to social 
studies and onl> 30 percent of the school districts 
receising funds from the Elemcntar) and Seeondar> 
Education Act (ESEA). 

Of all the equipment acquired by schools during the 
gadget -oriented l%Os and early t970s« it appears that 
only the oserhead projector today is widely and rou- 
tindy used by the social studies classroom teacher- 
Studies reseat that most teachers surscved hasc 
aa'css to the overhead and make use of it as «n 
eseryda> teaching tool. It appears that tetesiscd in- 
struction, programmed instruction, and computer- 
assiMcd instruction '*are rarclv used** m social 
studies instruction. 



Staffing 

There does not appear to be anv great disparit) in the 
age* sex. background, and experience between soi.ial 
studies personnel and those iti the other two science 
areas. Aserage v,irars ol teaching cspenence in all 
three subjects is approsimatel) 12 years, few 
teachers in K-Jare male; but m 7-9. males constitute 



59 percent in the three subject areas and 74 percent in 
grades 10-12, 

More than one-half of ail districts report no person 
responsible for district-wide supervision or curricu- 
lum for social studies education. Seventy-five percent 
of the secondary schools report social studies depart- 
ment chairpersons, but fewer than one-half of junior 
high or middle schools have chairpersons, and chair- 
persons at the elementary level are rare- 
Staff meetings, district conferences and university 
courses were the most common continuing education 
activities for social studies personnel. Teachers indi- 
cated that they found the opportunity to share with 
colleagues more saluable than help they might re- 
ceisc from specialists. Participation in district- or 
school-based insersice workshops was high; how- 
ever, the majority felt that inservice or continuing 
education generally did not help them solse specific 
problems relating to eseryday teaching. 

More than 75 percent of the teachers surseyed in 
social studies education indicated that they do not 
usualK need assistance from a subject matter 
resource person in lesson planning, actually teaching 
les^ons, or maintaining discipline (discipline did not 
appear to be a crucial issue among those surveyed). 
Areas in which a si/able number ot teachers would 
like additional assistance include obtaining infor- 
mation about instructional materials, learning nevh 
teaching methods, implementing the discosery^ in- 
qmt> approach, and using manipulatise or hands-on 
materials. 

Issues 

Problems for elementary soeial studies include 0) the 
belief that social studies land science) is less impor- 
tant than other subjects such as reading and mathe- 
matics, and <2) inadequate teacher planning time. 
Science and social studies are two subject areas 
receising less amounts of m.structional attention in 
eknientary grades as a result of back to basics. 
Teachers are witling, it appears, to tradeoff time and 
attention to other subject areas in order to prepare 
students to read and understand complex ideas. At 
grades V-12. lack of student interest in the subject 
and inadequate student reading abilities are 'viewed as 
serious problems, 

t^muping: The (Greatest Dilemma. Inadequate stu- 
dent reading ranks as one uf rhe most persistent 
problems for social studies teacher^. Sina' the 



printed word is the major instrueEional source, siu- 
dcnts who cannot reaj or who read poorly pose vex- 
ing problems ai all grade levels, particularly in the 
secondary grades. 

Aiicmpis to sohc this problem have pioduced a di- 
lemma for many schools. Because a major emphasis 
in social studies education is on socialization and 
citizenship, it calls primarily for heterogeneous 
grouping. Vet, because ot the vast differences in 
learning abilities, it is common for schools to sort 
students according to achievements-leading to 
homogeneous grouping. Although the courts have 
decreol that permanent grouping along these lines 
(tracking) is illegal, the dilemma has not yet been 
solved by most school systems. Teachers indicate 
they cannot cope with a situation in whieh the 
achievement levels vary so drastically. 

Kqutl Opportunities. Schools have not moved much 
beyond the simplest standards in equalizing educa- 
tion among schools. They have done the best in 
physical facilities, less in instructional supplies and 
equipment, and the least in teachers. As the studies 
consistently demonstrate^ the teacher in the class- 
room IS the most critical variable— and inequalities in 
teachers are extreme, especially between affluent and 
poor schools. In some schools, fully half of all learn- 
ing time is .spent on interpersonal negotiations since 
"time-on-task*' appears to be an important variable 
in student achievement, and since there do not ap- 
pear to be great variables in teachers' preparation^ 
physical facilities, and printed resources among 
schools. It may be that the greatest variable of all 
across the nation is the amount of learning time 
within the social studies classroom. An NSF sum^ 
mary succinctly touches this issue by stating, '*what 
science (social studies) education will be for any one 
child for any one year is most dependent on what that 
child's teacher beheves, knows, and does— and 
doesn't believe^ doesn't know, and doesn't do." 

Aeeouitt«t>ltil>. Very few states have established 
basic competencies in social studies <2S percent in 
IV77), but 35 percent indicate they are planning co 
implement competency programs in the near future. 

ArUctiUtion. Articulation is a continuing problerji in 
social studies as m other subject areas. Surveys indi- 
cate that supervisors, administrators, and parents, 
along vkith classroom teachers, do not want a more 
regimented course of study bul do want better clarifi- 
cation about what is taught. Articulation appears to 
be best realt/ed when teachers themselves decide 
what is to be covered ami respect those mutually 
agreed upon understandings. As students matriculate 



from ^^nc kvei of Trie curriculum to another (grade 
level). It is crucial that there not only be understand- 
ing but communication bcivNeeti and among teachers 
to determine \N hat has been taught and what has been 
mastered. 

Social Studies versus Social Science* There are fe\N 
indications that s^ hoots emphasize a scientific ap- 
proach common to social science disciplines. Sixty^ 
six percent of the respondents felt that the general 
public does not favor placing a high priority on em- 
pliasizir^g a scientific approach. The majority of 
teactters vievNed their tasks as both smaller and more 
holbtic— smaller in that they are to transmit facts 
and skills, larger in that they areto prepare (socialize) 
students in the value system of the community. 

There is evidence that there is a reorientation toward 
performance skills and away from conceptualized ex- 
periences. Symptomatic of this trend is the response 
by 40 percent of senior high students in a national 
survey that the thing most wrong about social studies 
vN'as its overemphasis on facts and memorization. 
Lectures and teacher-led/domtnated discussions arc 
still the predominant teaching techniques for social 
studies classrooms. Learning by doing, laboratory 
experiences, and the more recently espoused learning 
through induaion and inquiry are .:ot widely exer- 
cised in social studies classrooms. 



Implicalions for the 
School Administrator 

Based on the summaries of the NSF report* the 
emerging issues from the data, and the significance 
of the social /political circumstances affecting educa- 
tion at this time, some very real implications are ap- 
parent. These implications for school administrators 
affect not only science, math, and social studies edu- 
cation but also have transference to the education 
profession in general. 

There are several influencing factors which have 
had a profound impact on science, mathematics^ and 
social studies education in this country. The post- 
Sputnik era of emphasis on the development of scien* 
tists, mathematicians, and engineers has lotig since 
waned and has taken with it much of the motivation 
within the schools and society itself for continued 
priority in the subject areas. There has been an equal 
reduction in the emphasis placed on courses of a na- 
tionalistic flavor, such as civics education, American 
history. American problems, etc., which has had its 
impact on social studies education. In addition . the 
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emergence afthc back mo- basics ma\ement has siim- 
ulaicd emphasis and pnonu in math while dec eas- 
ing the emphasis and pnarit> an social studies and 
science. 

The back-ta-basics mo\ement has strengihened the 
notion that the schools cannot be all things to all peo- 
ple and cannot erfecti\el> and etticientl) assume the 
social politicaL moral re;>pon;>ibiHties for educating 
the "total child/* The back-to-basics mo\emeiit has 
made it \iMdly clear that \er> specific priorities need 
to be established whieh have the potential of having the 
greatest itnpad uporfi the greatest number of stu- 
dents. At this time, the areas of reading and math 
computation have been determined by society, edu- 
eators, business, etc.. as being the x>^o most critical 
curriculum areas in s^hich all students need a basic 
foundation of learning. However, while there has 
been a decrease in the emphasis and allocated time 
for science education and social studies education at 
the elementary le\elsr there continue to be specific re- 
quirements for graduation (and in some cases com- 
pentencies for graduation) in these same curricular 
areas. Gi\en the de-emphasis at one level and a con- 
tinued empha.sis at another, one can project a deft- 
ciencv in the foundation skills, knos^ledge, and atti- 
tudes in science and social studies education as 
students matriculate to higherlevels within the school 
organization. 

A critical issue which has implications for all schools 
and school administrators is the Question of adequate 
funding. In a period of expanding budgets and de- 
creasing enrollment, one might make the assumption 
that the increa.<ied dollar amounts have proportion- 
ately increased the allotmems for curricular areas. 
I.e., math, science, social studies. However, ^e are 
all as^are thai thf^ is not ihe case. The increased 
budget has not meant a proportionate increase in the 
allocations to subject areas. Facilities, equipment, 
and materials are all governed by the budgetary allot* 
ment. There docs not seem to be much relief in sight 
ai the local le\et to give aid to ihe finaneial stress. 

School districts are being forced to turn to state and 
federal sources whenever possible. While these re- 
sources have provided a boost to the sagging eco- 
nomie situation in many sehool dtsirtcts, it has not 
been exicnstve enough to meet the needs. It is con- 
ceivable that as the budgei dollar is stretched to in- 
elude highcT salaries, greater energy costs, additional 
special scrvices.^ etc., the qualtty and quantity of 
facilities, materials and equipment for math, science 
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and social studies education may siiffer. There are in^ 
crca>ed implications for combining resources within 
subject areas as opposed to allocations strictly by 
subject area. 

An additional issue is the extent to which the te.\t- 
book has become the **rear* curriculum. AH data in-, 
dicate that regardless of curriculum guides, published 
objeeti\es, etc., the textbook is the main focus of in- 
struction. The fact is that the textbook publishing 
companies pro\id<; the curriculum. Textbook selec- 
tion, therefore, becomes extremely critieal and must 
correlate the local requirements, i.e,, siandardized 
tests, criterion reference tests, statewide competen- 
cies, ete,, with the te.\tbook, U is also \mperative that 
the local boards of education and administration be 
aware that the purchase of textbooks in a given sub- 
jat area is the purehase of curriculum, not merely 
materials. 

Considerable attention is drawn to the continuation 
of concern regarding discipline in the classrooms. We 
are well aware of the results of the Gallup Poll in re- 
cent years whteh indicates discipline as the number 
one "problem * in the public schools. However, we 
must realize that this is also the number one problem 
on the minds of many teachers. The fact that many 
teachers also indicate that in their perception they are 
not supported by the administration leads one to the 
conclusion t>tat, in many instanecs, there has not 
been any eoncentrated effort at providing teach- 
ers/administrators with the skills, knowledge, and at- 
titudes necessary to effectively deal with the varied 
behavior of students. The implication is that to do 
nothing is to. in fact, not give support. There are 
proven practices, techniques and programs w hich are 
specifically designed to deal with discipline in the 
schools. These programs, practices and techniques 
work based on documented evidence of teachers and 
administrators who have used them. There can be lit- 
tle excuse for nothing being done to assist teachers 
and administrators in handling classroom discipline 
eases. The implication for the administrator is to do 
something. The specifics about what is to be done, 
the program to be used, etc, are ot secondary impor- 
tance. The fact is there are things that work and they 
can be taught to all teachers and administrators in an 
effective and efficient manner. 

The way in s^hieh allocated instructional time is put 
to use in the classroom is becoming an inereasingiy 
important factor in the sucvess of the public schools^ 
On the one hand, we see that in many cases theallo^ 
cated instructional time for mathematies education 
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has increased as a result of the back-to*basics itiovc- 
ment; however, there has been a conconiiiant in- 
crease in the degree to which ihc system is account- 
able f&f result?; with students. On the other hand, 
there has been a general decrease in thea mount of al- 
located time, especially at the elementary level, m 
science education and social studies education. In 
both ca^es, there are implications for how the time is 
utilized by the teacher and the extent to vthich 
teachers know and utilize the fundamental elements 
of instruction which lead to student learning, 'Time* 
on-task'' IS vital tor student achievement. The data 
are conclusive in pointing out that the ^ount of 
time-on-task is directly correlated to the amount of 
student achievement. Data indicate that classroom 
aciivities/techniQues have remained fairly constant 
over the past 20 years, Thecliche* "teachers teach the 
way the> vtere taught.'* cannot continue to be reality 
if education is to maximize time-on-task and re- 
sources. 

In an era of declining enrollment and reduction in 
staff, the importance and significance of a quality 
staff development program for teachers and ad* 
ministrators is aaentuated. With few exceptions, 
school districts and schools across the nation already 
have the teachers/administrators under their employ- 
ment who are to make a difference as to whether or 
not the schools are successful. Therefore^ an ongoing 
program of upgrading skills^ knowledge, and atti* 
tudes about all areas of curriculum/instruction/ 
management is necessary. Slate, federal and in- 
termediate unit efforts to provide in service activities 
can only partially meet the needs that exist. School 
districts must assume the responsibility for imple- 
menting the program of staff development which will 
assist teachers in getting the job done. Whether it be 
in ihe area of classroom instruaional techniques^ 
classroom management* communication skills, or 
whatever* it is critical that some effort be made. Jt is 
also critical that school districts continue to utilize 
the inservice programs provided by state and federal 
agencies and to increase the participation lo a 
broader sector of the instructional staff. 
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Conclusions 

The United States, more than any other country in 
the world, practices the doctrine of providing a qual- 
ityt equitable education for all of its peoples. While 
we are extremely successful at this ventare and have 
paved the way for others to follow, we have an 
emerging set of circumstances which could lead to an 
educational crisis at some point in the future. Com- 
parative studies of international education reveal that 
our educational system performs poorly in providing 
students with an adequate background regarding the 
American political system, democratic responsibili- 
ties and, in generaJt civic or political socialization. 
These data also reveal that ii is through math and 
science instruction that the economic socialization of 
a nation is rpaintained. Our economy demands that 
we produce scientists, technicians, physicians^ engi* 
neers and other professionals to utilize scientific in- 
formation. Science is also important for the citizenry 
to understand the natural world* natural resources 
and the potential, or real, threats created by pollu- 
tion, etc. Therefore, it is critical that the educational 
system maintain quality instructional programs in the 
areas of math* science, and social studies. The United 
States has been able to do this despite the fact that we 
graduate more students out of secondary school (78 
percent) than any other nation in the world. 

It is important that we keep in perspective the long- 
range as well as short-range implications of modify- 
ing curriculum and instruction in any of the subject 
areas in our schools. This is not to say that we should 
not continually take a critical view of what we are do- 
ing, how we are doing it, and the results we are 
achieving. It is rather to imply that we understand the 
consequences of our actions* take responsibility for 
those consequences, and go full speed ahead. To de- 
emphasize or, in some cases* eliminate science 
and/or social studies instruction at the elementary 
level is to do our country a disservice. Education 
must maintain its ability to provide the economic and 
political socialization of its youth , while at the same 
time provide for a **basic" skill development. 
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Appendix A 



Mathematics Kducation 

Allison Jackson 

This report will sunimari/e the fmdings from the 
three National Science roundaiion Studies, directed 
at the assessment ot the current status and progress in 
Science, Mathematics^ and Social Science curricula in 
the United States, This cttort will focus on mathe- 
matics education in the United States and reflect data 
in the following areas: 

Instructional Modes 
Staffing Patterns 

Materials, Equipment, and l acilitics 
^ Course Requirements 
Graduation Requirements 
Competency {**Back tc Basics**) 
Implications of NSF Institutes on Mathematics 
Implications tor School Administrators 
Policy implications 

School Administrator Checklist (designed 
for this project) 

L Findings 

A* General Overview* This report will set the stage 
for the detailed review of the specific policy, pro- 
gramrpatic, and societal issues impacting mathemat- 
ics education. The basis of these comments is the 
•iynopsis of data from the National Survey of 
Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies Education 
(1977): and the Status of Precotlege Science^ Mathe- 
matics* and Soiial Science Education: 1955-1975, 
Volume IL Maihematic Education. Both reports 
provide the follovving profile: 

There is a lack of documentation in the evisting 
data to ansvver the more subtle questions con- 
cerning teacher choices on curricula niatenaK in 
mathematics. 

There i'^ a lack ol data ^pccilying the cvtent to 
which te;*chcrs individualize mathematics in- 
struction. 

Tlicrc IS a general lack of data concerning: 

Hovv and vvby icacliers select inathemaiical 
content 



Frequency of use of s[>ecific instructional 
techniques for mathematics teachers 

C haracteristics of teachers who refuse to par- 
ticipate in the NSl institutes, \vorksho[>s, or 
conferences 

E^efinition of preserviee teacher education for 
mathematies teachers 

Description of *'good practices'* used by 
mathematics teachers for positive "student out- 
comes. 

There is a general lack of data concerning the 
development process for policies impacting 
mathematics education in the United States, In 
addition, the need to coordinate and implement 
valid research for identified problems and 
specify the inconsistency , of funding levels in 
mathematies education, has grown over the last 
five years, 

B. Instructional Modes. The profile of instructional 
modes in Mathematics [Education utiti/ed in mathe- 
matics education in the United States is outlined in 
the following paragraphs. 

I . Lecture T€chni<iue. This mode was presented 
as being representative of over half of all 
mathematics classes daily mode; however, ap- 
proxim<i'ely 2.1 percent of the remaining classes 
in mathematics do not usC lecture method at alL 
A summary of the techniques selected as most 
frequently used daily, teachers responded as 
follows: 
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2. Discussion TecNni^iue. Approximately 
seventy-one (7J) percent of mathematics classes 
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showtxl daily discus^^ion techniques and there 
was very little variaiion in frequency of the 
discussion made among grade levels. 

3. Student Reports and Projects were not Ire* 
qucnily utili/ed at all grade le\el\ in 
mathematics classes, and approvimately 46 per* 
cent of the classes surveyed never used them. 

4. I.ibrar> Hork was a nuxle in whicli approxi- 
mately seventy*rour (74) percent of all 
mathematics classes were reported as never using 
as a means of improving student outcomes. 

5. Individual Student Techniques leatured the 
chalk board approximately seveniy*tv^o (72) per* 
cent of the time as a mode for mathematics 
classes and teachers further spectfted that they 
used it ar least once a week and one*half of these 
responded thai they used it daily., 

6. Computer-As9kisted Instruction was rare and 
in approximately ten <I0) percent of grades 7*9 
maih classes and thineen (13) percent of grades 
10*1 2 math classes, teachers selected this method 
as a mode of instruction they used. 

7. Tests« Quizzes* and Contraels, Approximate* 
ly sixty-two (62) percent of the math classes in 
the nation use quizzes at least ont^ a week: 
howevc*- seventy (70) percent of all classes do 
nor Use contracts at all Standardised tests in 
mathematics far exceed the ''teaeher made" test 
of the sciences and social sciences. 

Additional Modes including field trips, 
simulations, guest speakers, teacher demonstra< 
tions* bratn*storming, and games^ were not fre- 
quently reported tn mathematics classes. 
Specifically, eighty- one (81) percent of the 
classes never use simulations; only eleven (II) 
percent use guest speakers; and only twenty (20) 
percent ever use field trips for mathematics 
classes. 

9, Audio-Visuat' Materials lmpactin(( Instruc- 
tion a^ films, film loops, tapcs, and graphics, 
were all stressed as **needed but not available*' 
in mathematics education: they are not readily 
available to teachers so figures such as the 
following are understandable; i.e., forty (40) 
percent of mathematics classes reported using a 
film once a month; tweniy*seven (27) percent 
used tapes and generally the media equipment of 
the soetal science^ vas not dominant in mathe* 
maties 



C\ StaFfinfi Patterns in Msttiematics l^Iilueation* The 

key descriptors of the instructional arrangement fof 
mathematics classes are all intetrelaied with the 
*'siiigle teaclier classroom'* factor dominating. The 
individual mathematics teachers selected two pat* 
terns as most significant: 

Small groups of students with the individual 
teacher (23 percent) 

Teacher supenising individual student (34 per* 
cent) 

l>* Materials* Equipment* and taeilities in 
Maihematics Education* Mathematics classes 
generally used games and puzzles in the lower grades 
(K*3, approximately fifty*eight (58) percent usage 
and frequently more than 50 days per school year). 
However, game and puzzle usage decreases as the 
grade level increases. Activity kits and manipulatrvc 
blocks were frequently used in the elementary grades, 
especially K*3, but by grades 7*9 the frequency drop* 
ped to about thirty*thrce (33) percent of the time, and 
grades 10-12 rarely use tliis type of material. 

1. Metric Measurement Tools are not frequently 
used in the lower grades: approximately fifty- 
three (53) percent of grades K-3 use these tools 
less than lOdays per school year, whereasgradcs 
4-6, 7*9» and 10*12 use these tools thirty (30) 
percent respectively. The drop in grades 10-12 is 
significant. 
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FaeilillcH in Mtfhemtties frjlucation. Maihcmat* 
icft leathers ra'cd the adequaey of faeiliiies and 
equipment as ro1loM,s: 




eon^^iderably longer than for (^ocial scienee or scienee. 
Mifiimum requirements are refleeied as: 
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Nationally: 

Fourteen 04) percent felt ihat: laeilitie^ need 

improvement 

Ft>riy*one (41) percent felt ihat: there wa*^ a need 

10 improve small 
group loeationi; 

Thirty-ihrec (33) pereeni fell thai: ihey ^ere dis- 

(^ahsfied with 
(Storage (^paee 
for equipment 
and vupphe'i 

In all areas K-3. 4-(>, 7-9, and 10*12 mathematics 
classes vkcre quite snialL The acailabili!> of equip* 
nieni>uch as cumpuieri; and calculator^ was an area 
of increased use. yei da'rcased demand by maihe-. 
matics teachers at all grade levels. 1 or example. onl> 
eleven (ll) percent of K-3 teachers indicated thai 
compuiers were available, and moj^t diseourag^d ihc 
need for such equipmeni and faeiliiies. Af;the grades 
went higher the perception v^as thai there wa^i an in* 
creased need (grades 7-9 and 10*12 showed eleven 
01) and sUiCCii (16) perceni. ref;peciively) yet. de* 
creased demand for computers or hand*held 
calculators 

I*. Course Requirements. The course requiremenis 
and offerings in mathematics educ'ation in the United 
States nia> be sumniari/ed as follow?;: 

Grades K*6 Mathematics— the general requirements 
tn grades K*6 in mathematics show that approxi* 
mately twenty-five (25) percent of the stales and forty 
(40) percent of the districts have minimum instruc* 
tional time for math, science, and social science. In 
mathematics, the amount of time for grades 1*6 is 



G. High Scliool Gmduttloii Requiremetits in 
Mftlbeimtics. The high school graduation require* 
ments nationally may be summarized as follows: 

1. Sixty*eight ((>8) percent of ihe stales require 
more than one year of mathematics instruction 
between grades 7*12. 

2. Seven (7) percent of the slates require specific 
courses in mathematics; instruction for gradua* 
lion. 

3. Forty (40) perceni of the districts in the na* 
lion require one or more specific mathematics 
courses— lypically* general mathematics (33 per* 
cent) and/or elementary algebra (35 percent). 

a. Standardized Tesis in Mathematics. The 

percent of districts using standardized tests in 
mathematics in the nation are: 
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b. "Back'to-Bastcs Movement" or Com' 
petene) in Mathenwtics. A number of states 
are planning basic competency tn mathe* 
matics programs. Approximately 35 percent 
of the f;iates are planning to implement a 
competency program in 1979. This trend 
seems here to stay, 

1 . The 'Jourse Offerings that appetid this move* 
ment may be amplified by the responses of the 
principals participating in the National Survey 
of 1977. For mathemaiics education the prin* 
eipals of grades 7''t2 were sampled and asked to 
Specify course offerings in the study.^ The 
mathematics programs were broken down to 



gradc^i 7-9 and 10-12 and Ihe ^csca^clKT^ in^ 
dicatcd thai their data ^'a\ limited in thK arcr. 
The gencrali/ations dra\^n from the prchminar\' 
results arc rcflc^'tcd as follows; 

Gndcs 7-9 

One hundred (100) percent of Grades 7-9 
surveyed offered--GeneraI Math 

rhirt>-^e\cn 07) percent of tirades 7-9 
^ur\evcd otTcted--an> Algebra 

Nine i^} percent of Grades 7-9 sur\t,7cd 
oOered— any c;eonietr> 

One (I) percent o\ tirades 7-9 sur\eyed 
i>ffo(ed— C aJculus and i»r Ad\atiet,'d Mathc- 
niaiic*^. 

Grades 10-12 

Sc\enty-eight (78) percent ol Cirades 10-12 
offered C jeneral Math, 

Ninety-nine (W) percent ot Cirades 10-12 
offered Algebra. 

One hundred (100) percent ol Cirades 10-12 
offered Geomeiry- 

bighty^thrce (83) percent of Grades 10-12 
ollcred Calculus and^or Advanced Mathe- 
malice. 

The most commonly offered mathematics 
courses were: 

General Maiti (64*^0) 
AJgebra (38<''o) 
RctneJial Maih ( 90^0) 

The average class si/e in maihematics programs 

^^as: 
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II. Iroplicfttions from NSF Study for 
Maihematics 

A. Teacher Quallfieation^ and Fartieipalion. The 
percent i>f mathematics staff ^^ho partieipated m the 



Naitoiial Science loundation Insiitiues \^erc as 
ft>Ho\^s: 
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Nationally, the matliematies teachers sho\^ed the 
least iii^oKcmeni in the NSr institutes ii,e., Cirades 
7-9, l^^enly-fi^e (25) percent participation), 

I'anicipaiion in the NS1 Sunmier InMhmes has been 
retleeted as forty-three (43) pcrceiu of the state 
supervisors in mathematics attended: (15) fifteen per- 
cent attended the AdmrniMraiors* c\inferences na- 
tionally and the use of fe<^erall> funded eufrteulum 
materials itidieated that: 
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Nationally, mathematics ieacher^ had a \erylow rate 


of Usage of NSF materials 
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During ihe J976-77 survey, ninct\•t^^o(92) percent of 
the administrators reported that thevdid not use NSF 
mathematics curricula materials (grades K-6): ninety- 
one (91) percent did not use ihcm for grades 7-9, and 
nincty-one (91) percent in grades 10^12 did not use 
the niaierials. 
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B. Texibook tlUlztlioiit The most commonly uti- 
lized textbooks and programs in mathematics will be 
listed; however* about two-thirds of all mathematics 
classes use a singk textbook/program. Only thirty- 
two (32) percent of all classes use multiple textbooks. 

Selected commonly used textbooks; 

'*Hoh School Mathematics*' (Nicohols) 
^'Mathematics Around Us*' (Bolster) 

7-9— '*Hoh School Mathematics'* (Nicohols) 
''Exploring Modern Math'' (Keecly) 
'^Modern Algebra'' (Oolciani) 
"Elettientary Algebra'* (Etenholm) 

10^12— "Algebra" (l>olciani) 

**Modern SchfX>l Mathematics'* (Jurgcn- 
son) 

"Geometry** (jurgenson) 

m. Impttcations from Mathematics Smdtcs 
for School Administratofs 

The implications for school administrators wih 
be divided into ^rts: 

ConJustons from Status of Precollege Science, 
Mathematics, and Social Science Education: 
1955*1975. Volume IL Mathematics Education 

Conclusions from the 1977 National Survey of 
Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies 
Education 

A, The 1955-75 S1ud> indicated a list of deficiencies, 
influences, and recomrtiendations concerning the ex- 
amination of the record of mathematics education. 

Specific litipUctlions for School AdminisUtfors 

Change has resulted from federal intervention 
into mathematics education and there are scv* 
eral poltey implications which are signiftcant 
results of this intervention, 

' Mathemaiics education has benefited from fed- 
eral resources; however^ money is not *'the uni- 
versal solvent for educational problems/' 
Future efforts must be directed at ihe wise 
investment of money for efficient operat'on of 
programs. 

This niay be accomplished by: 

1 , Recognizing the deficiencies in policy formu- 
lation, paclicuUrly at the local level The main 
sources of insufficiency in mathematics are: 

a. Policy development without accurate in- 
formatiot) or rational processes 



b. Policies are developed without u^c of 
readily available data 

c. The struggle over values in policy formu- 
lation, i.e,, community, social, economic, et 
cetera, 

B, Practices in Support of the Impllcttiops. The 

practices which support the above policy deficits are; 

1 , Lack of accurate data on iastructional modes 
selected by teachers for math programs, 

2, There appears to be no one organizational 
pattern which will increase student achievement 
in mathematics (1955*75 study, page 31), 

3< Although much has appeared about 'Heam* 
teaching/' modular scheduling^ and other ap- 
proaches in mathematics education, the self- 
contained classroom at the elementary level and 
the fixed period schedule at the secondary level 
have remained the dominant organization 
pattern, 

4, turriculutti ind Content elements which are 
reflected in the 1955-75 study may be summar- 
ized as: 

a. *'New Math" i,s not an independent phe^ 
nomenon, but part of a series of develop- 
ments that have occurred between the 
I950s*1960s, 

b. Curriculum reform in math, historically, 
was directed at the college bound student; 
however, changes here occurred more rapidly 
at the elementary level, 

c. Methodology and Course content in math 
have changed since 1965. although curricu- 
lum guide,s vary in format, the content is 
similar, 

d. Curricula emphases have been maintained 
on deductive reasoning, exploration* and the 
structure of math, 

5* EnroUmetiU. Generally stated enrollment 
patterns in mathematics courses at the secondary 
level have increased steadily, especially in 
advanced mathematics. A large number of 
mathematics students have utilized one or more 
of the NSF curriculum materials. 

In many studies, howeven if ts not possible fo 
ascertain the factors whtch , , itnpai t student 
demand for courses in mathematics} affect the 
changes in mathematics course selections. Two 
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sanies (Crawford, mi: Dunson, 1970) tn 
whi<:h biack secondary n^hoois tn the south were 
surveyed showed that ^ * ^ all differed General 
MathetHQUes, Algebra I, and Geometry (how- 
ever) over SO percent of the students ennUled tn 
General Mafhentattcs. Only large schttols of- 
fered courses beyond Geometry and only I per- 
cent the students were enrolled in these. . . . 
(pages 46-74 of 1955 75 Study) 

6. Classroom ActUitks 

Approximately 20 percent of ihe elementary 
whool day i\ allocated to mathematics with 
the number of minutes increasing as the grade 
level advances. 

Approximately 70 percent of teacher nmc is 
spent on classroom management, not on ac- 
tual instruction. The implkation— how time 
IS spent on mathematics is far more signifi-^ 
cant than the amount of time allocated. 

Student performance is higher \\hen more than half 
of the stassroom time is spent on developmental ac- 
tivities in mathematics. 

Classr^Xkms ha\e remained constant o\er the 
past twenty (20) years; despite innovations 
predominant patterns are: 

Instruction with total class groups 

Tetl and show followed by seatwork at the 
elementary lesel; and homework. lecture, 
and new homework at the secondary level 

Use of the single textbook 

No one mode of instruction is considered best 

Teachers beltese that activity-oriented in- 
struction should be usedt but few actually use 
\\ (see pages 60-62 of 1955-75 Study) 

Teachers find it difricult to group for mathe- 
matics instruction 

Disadvantaged students can profit from spe- 
cial atiention in mathematics 

The needs of the gifted and talented are not 
being served tn the 1970s. Enrichment pro- 
grams are needed* especially in small schools. 

KvaluatHM of Mfllhemttks Inslmction— Student 
Pefformaocf . There are three baste results of the re^ 
search which will impaa administrator performance 
for math improvement, The^e are: 
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Increased role of csaluaiton (since 1955) to 
provide guidance for prograinmatis^ decisions in 
mathematics* sshcrcas* prior to 1955 standard- 
ized tests were u>ed for decisions concerning stu- 
dents. 

2. The increased role of standardized tests in 
mathematics carries difticultiest as mi^^useol test 
results hasc had damaging resuliv Achiesement 
tests hase been advocated as a fairer nuxleofap- 
prai>al in math. 

3. The change in math testing since the early 
1960s has c<^>nie in the form of utilization of 
criterion -Kference tesis since behasioral objcc- 
tises have carried ^ greata role ^n curriculum 
planning. 

4. ''Instrusiional objectives and test iiems com- 
pare favorably on sontent insolsing knowledge 
of computation, hut not on content concerning 
geometry, measurement, and otha topics. In- 
sufficient attention has heen given to the testing 
of higher orda objectiscs (e.g., problem solving 
or analytic thought)/* tp. H3 of 1955-75 Study) 

D. Implications from Needs Assessment of Kduca- 
ttoitml Prtctkts in Mathematics 

L Since relatively Ittile attention has been given 
by most states to the documentation of the his- 
tory* status, or needs of math education* admin- 
istrators (according to Springer; 1973 ihe 
Tallahassee Conference; and MCER Report 
1975) should recognize the nationally identified 
needs in K<12 mathematics education as: 

a. Improve niathematic education coordina-^ 
tion with the community 

b. Support promising inservice and pre- 
service teacher training 

c. Adapt basic research findingi to the math 
curricula through joint teacher /administrator 
efforts 

d. Support the development of curricula 
articulation among K^l2 IcveU 

e. Develop better techniques for assessing 
mathematics programs 

f' Generate local programs that adapt to the 
pressures for "back-to*bastcs'^ by: 

L Focusing on local practices and trends 

2. Assessing programmatic needs in math 
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,V Impacting cla^^R>on> praatccs b> in- 
Mihing more icachm in acu^iiy teaming 



4. lmp^o^c and expand on the UM:^ Ironi 
vompu1c^^ and c^lallato^^ 

5. LmphaM/c the need to dc^clopc^catl^c 
thinking 

6. kc\ \\c t he mathcmatio curriculum 
<cont^nuou^lv) to conform to present anJ 
future necU^ of ^1udent^ (rajrburiu 1976, 
p. 19: of 1955-75 Stud>) 

7. I>csel<>p program^ to increase the ap^ 
plication of statistics and probability at all 
grade lesels 

8. Provide tor the individual student 
needs particularly for less able and 
talented students. 

9. Participate in the deselopnient of pre- 
service and insersice teacher training to 
help strengthen teacher eonipctcneies in 
mathematics 

10. Develop better programmaiit' evalua- 
tion techniques, particularly at the loeat 
level, 

AdmiAistrntor Cbccklbt for 
Mfttbemattcs Educntlon 

AlUsoa Jackson 

The various factors tn this report describe the enor- 
mous task ahead for ''front line*' administrators 
seeking to improve the quility and efficiency ot their 
mathematics program. The attending cha-klist is a 
suggested process for thinking through the major 
issues of the studies on mathemanes. 



Polk> l-urfiwlftliuii 

t I Hat the tkiard oi tdinalion 
rescued jdci}ujtc tnk^'num^n 

IikjI ireiidt If) niiUhctUjiks oJu- 
t^Mon. to dtxidc on the MitplkJ 
tumt tof ditirist mathcnuitk'' 

I 1 kUsc tiud«ni uccils^ tutuic 
ircndt. jnd scHicial procures 
tsfcn ti>nipjr<:iJ ihc djstrkt 



1 3 Were- tj[k>ut c4»niniunM> 
lormuMtMn.^ 

t>c u%cd iiH niJtht^^iJih:^ ^ivj- 

Ho^ vktll >4^u moiitaic tciitircd 
siull io¥ I'haiigct in maiht-nuttvs 
itt^trutiUHK tjttltiics. (^tutpnu'tii 
usAftf* sluddii performance mea- 
surement? 

InsiTtkiionjl nttHlc 

t i|tipnieiii 
Student cvatiuiuni 
I'r^igTant cvjlujtuvn 



Openikin^ 

1 I ^^ha( tik- pJitKtpji'^ pcf- 
iTpiMn ot \hc current nuth pro^ 
f;ruin. Af\d has thit been loJUtKi^ 
rjted vkith KJihiny; suil * 

1.1 Are >ou usitijj; roearji U>t 
implementing; I'hdngcs in tht'busk 
ni4ih prograni.^ 

2 3 What is ihe funding; level ol 
>i^UT nuih prof;rjui uiid hjsc >au 
prepared J pljn lt>f shiMs in staic, 
fedeT;il, bc^^l tupiHHi in >i)Ut 

d^StlKl' 

2 J Have >>>u condui'ied a needs 
js%essnk'ni in nijthenuttcs eduij^ 
tion >«hiih niiludes the anal>sts 
ot 

jt siudeni perUnniuiKv 

b. sMil »*nMons 

< eiiuiptnent nuieruls 
inteniors 

d tdCitines 

e tomnninjis pe^^eption 
f "tw^k'io bjsj^s'" agenda 

C bdsic feseafth t>n nuih^^ 
nMtKs mnnvation in Ihe 
jrea> oi nustructiona] nnHJe. 
ctirrk u la content, specMl ^tu* 
dent needs 

2,5 Hase you a^se^^ (he socio* 
polMKal auiiude% jnd saluo ot 
>uur lomnjuniiy and compared 
them 10 changes needed in math 
currisulum bawd on student per- 
formant'e resuh^'^ 

2 6 Is ihere an ariiculanon be- 
tween grade tesdv and n^disidual 
schools on mathematics cur* 
ricula? 
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After CoiisklmiKi«/Ac«un 



St^ So Si$tt^Hotr4 



2 ^ What arc the curricula op- 
tions m malhenialic% cdu;:ation 
for your district and ha\c >ou 
presented them to the hodrd? 



2 S HavC you clarified the led- 
eraL »laie.. and tocaL policies im- 
pact mg mathematics instruction 
fort 

handicapped 
disadva fit aged 
Limited tngJksh \pejhng 
fcmaLes 



Art«r 1 u(tw4«rvlluii/Aeiioa 
1 Iwi-iL Onf 

gifted and taJented 

minoniy students 

remedial 

2.9 Have you considered how 
your teacher in-servtce program 
addresses mathematics educaiion 
and whal ^V^ttras'"- can be 
negotiated through 

federal programs 

state department personnel 

pruaie fotindarions 

local universities ttfvd col- 
leges 
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A Report to Administrators: The Status 
of Precollege Science Educational 
Practices in U.S. Schoob 

Donald L. Wright 

L Overview 

This report on the staius of precollegc science educa- 
tional practices in the United States schools com- 
missioned by the National Science I oundauon. 
Through a gram to the National Ccnier for the Im- 
provement of Learning (NC IL) I was inviiod* along 
with t^^o other NCIL Panelists, to prepare acoiKi\e, 
readable, jargon-free report to the tiiembership of 
AASA; my colleagues* repori\ deal with niai hematics 
and social studies. 

The basis for these reports is a series of seven 
documents produced by the National Sa<,'nce f oun- 
dation as a result ot a three-^^a^ study: an exteasive 
review of the literature^ a national survey of educa- 
tional practitioners, and a series of m-depih case 
studies of educational programs and institutions, 
l urther information about the original documents is 
available from NSF, 

In setting up the ground rules for tins and the other 
t^^o reports^ it was agreed that cjuotatiotis and foot- 
notes would be kept to a niinimum— so I have t^\ed 
none, Also>, I have hniitcd input tor the 'Program 
Description** section to the seven NSF documents. 
However, the ' Issues" section and e\peciatly the 
** Implications'* section are shot through with per- 
sonal obser\ations and points ol \[c\\ Again, the 
main attempt was to aim the report at onr consimi- 
ency, the membership of AASA. 

[[. Program Description 
Content 

<'our\e Requirements* rweiu>-seven percent tlie 
states have set gitidelinc\ lor the mininiutii amount ot 
instructional time to he spent m science. Only 21 per- 
cent of ihc states require more than one >car oj 
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science tor graduation as compared v^uh 68 percent 
for \ocial studies. Very few states recjuire specific 
\ciena' courses, with the most (^-omrnon required 
course being biology; and that in only four states. 
Thirteen percent of the states arc planning to 
establish basic science competencies which students 
must attain prior to graduation. Forty-seven percent 
of our nation *s school districts require one year of 
science for graduation while 33 percent require more 
than one year. By contrast, 75 percent of thedi^^tricts 
require more than one year of social studies. Almost 
half (49 percciti) of the districts require a specific 
course in science tn grades 9-12 with general science 
(27 percent), biologv (21 percent), and physical 
science (J2 per<-'ent) the most frequently required 
courses. 

Time on Task. The time spent in science instruciion 
in grade K-3 and 4-6 is significantly k^s than that 
spent for mathematics and social studies. Students 
rcxeive an average of 19 minutes per day of science 
instruction in grades K-3 and an average of 35 
minutes per day in grades 4-6, 

Course Offerings. The most common science courses 
offered in grades 7-9 in desa'nding order are: 
General Science, Earth Science, Life Science* Physi- 
cal Science, and Biology, General Science is the only 
science course offered by more than 50 percent ot all 
the schools with grades 7-9, )n grades 10-12, from 
most to least frequently offered courses are: Bioloyy, 
Chemistry > and Advanced Biology. Nearly 90 pen-cnt 
of all vcience courses are offeredon a full year b£.sis. 
Three*year high schools tend to offer students a 
greater diversity of courses, such as physiology and 
more advanced courses such av ChemiMry' M and 
Physics 11, than do ^lur year liigh schools, 

Hecttves, A variety of science elalive courses are be- 
ing offered to stimulate student interest in science 
and to make science relevant. Courve otierings in- 
clude tKcanography, marine biology, plants, me- 
chanics, genetics, electronics, space science, en- 
virunmentf'l vtudies, and ecological studies, A 
counter factor to the popularization of seien<,'c i> the 
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'^budget crunch," which is torcing some school to 
drop previously popular and successtul elective 
courses. 

There is a tendencv in regular science courses, par- 
ticularly in general science, \o cmphasi/c things that 
^ould be useful in c\Ct\ Ju) living such as personal 
health and satefv and >\a>'s to preserve the physical 
environment. 

Bniphasis on a basic skills currieuliint ^as an almost 
universal tin<Jing. 



inslmclional Techniques 

Lectures are quite frequently used, with approxi- 
matel> t^o*thirds of science classes having lectures 
once a week or more. Half of the science clasps have 
discussions daily and 85 percent have discussions at 
least onc^ a ^eek. Half of the classes require a stu- 
dent report or project and/or an individual assign- 
ment at least once a month* In two-thirds of the 
science classes, students use hands-on tnanipulattve 
or laboratory materials at least once a month ^ith 
about half using them at least once a week. Teachers 
administer tests or quizzes to one-third of their 
clas^e^ 3t least once a month and to another third of 
their classes at least once a week. Teacher demonstra- 
tions are given to one-third of the classes oncv a 
month and to another third of the classes at least 
once a week. About one-third of the science classes 
are required to use the library at least once a month. 

Techniques never used m many science classes in- 
clude televised instruction (69 percent); programmed 
instruction (71 percent); computcr-assisled instruc- 
tion (90 percent); contracts (78 f>erccnt)i simulations, 
including role-playing, detates, and panels (61 per- 
cent) and guest speakers (54 percent). 

About half of all science classtime is spent with the 
entire class as a group, aboul 20 percent of the time 
idenrs meet in small groups, and students work in- 
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studenrs meet in small groups, and si 
dividually about 30 percent of the ti 

About 80 percent of the science classes use films and 
filmstrips. Overhead projectors are used in about 
one'third of the science classes at least once a month. 

Nearly half of the 10-12 science classes are homoge- 
neously grouped. The average class size by level is 
K-3, 24; grades 4 6, 27; grades 7-9» 31; and grades 
, 10-12, 23. 



Miteriils*Ficilttks 

Mui»t Connonl> Used Textbooks/ Progran^*, Ap- 
proximately half all science classes use a single 
published textbook/program. Another 20 to 30 per- 
cent of the classes use multiple textbooks; programs. 
Very few classes use no textbooksy programs except 
for 37 percent of tho K-3 classes. 

The most commonly used high school science text- 
boo k(s)/program(s) tor Chemistry is Modem 
Chemistry (Metcalfe), and for Biology are Modern 
Biology (Otto), Biohgaai Science: An £i:oiogicai 
Approach BSCS Green, and Biofoguaf Science: an 
Inquiry Into Life. BSCS Yeiiow (Moore). 

In grades 7-9, the most commonly used textbook(s)/ 
program(s) for General Science are Insermediafe 
Science Curriculum Study: Probing the Natural 
World, Principals of ScterK'e Series {Httinxkr). and 
Modern Science S^nes (Blanc); and for Barth Science 
Focus on Barth Science (Bishop). 

In grades K-6 the science textbooks most commonly 
used are Concepts m Scve/Ke (Brandwein), Science: 
Understanding Your Environment i\U\Mnson). I^'ew 
Laidlaw Science Progw/n (Smith), and Today's Basic 
SaerKe Series (Navarra). 

Supplemental Materials* Between half and two- 
thirds of the science classes use textbooks/programs 
which have accompanying supplementary materials. 
Teachers manuals which accompany textbooks are 
extensively used. PublishCT-supplicd test materials 
are used by roughly a third of all science classes* 
Usage of activity cards and audiovisual materials that 
accompany student textbooks is rather low. 

Textbook Seleetion, Teacher committees and indi- 
vidual teachers are heavily involved in textbook selec- 
tioni with only 2 percent of the districts not invoking 
teachers in textbook selection. 

Budgeting for Science, Schools are more likely to 
have budgets for science supplies than for science 
equipment. The average per pupil amount biidgeted 
for science equipment in grades K-6 is S3.05; grades 
7-9, $5.03; and the amount budgeted for grades 10-12 
is $5.46. The average per pupil amount budgeted for 
science supplies in grades K-6 is$L56; in grades 7-^, 
$3.62; and the amount budgeted in grades 10-12 is 
$4,02. 

EquipMent. Nearly all secondary schools (95 percent) 
have microscopes as do most elementary schools (80 
to 90 percent)* Other types of equipment available in 
a majority of schools are scientific models at alt 
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grade kvcts, Cameras at grades 7-12, and hand*held 
eakuJators and darkrooms at grades ]0-l2. 

in general, suburban schools are the best equipped, 
foltoucd b> urban schooK^v^ith siiialUities and rural 
areas being ihe least well equipped. Schools m targe 
districts tend to be better equipped than those in 
small districts. 

Meter sticks and rules, attd balances and scales are 
tJie most frequently used equipment in science 
eJasses. Microscopes are also frequently used, uith 
tvio*thirds of the junior and senior high sehoo) 
clashes using them, Li\ing plants and animals are the 
mo^t often used science "matc*riats'* in ekniientar> 
classrooms, unh magnifying glasses also receiving 
hea\> usage. 

Classroom Facilittes. Only 4 percent of elementary 
science classes are taught in laboratories or special 
science rooms. About one*third of elenientar> 
science clashes are taugh( in classrooms viith no 
, science facilities at all and half of the elementary 
classes are taught in classrooms uitli portable science 
materials. 

Uistriet tse of Standanlizeil Tests* l^rt>'*three per* 
cent of the disirtets use standardized tests in science 
in grades K-6and 13 perc^rnt in grades 7- 1 2. The most 
common usc of standardised tests m sciencv ts in 
reporting results to indiuduat teacherS' Other major 
uses are the reporting of results to students' parents 
and usmg results lor curricular revision. Less com* 
mon uses of standardized tests are for placing 
students in remedial programs and programs for the 
gilted; for diagnosis/ prescription for indi\iduai stu* 
dents and for delerminitig topics for inservice educa- 
tion programs. 

Stifflns 

SupenjMon of Science. The number of statewide 
science coordinators has been reduced, and many 
have received assignment of additional duties. Only 
53 percent of the states hav: science education 
specialists who demote more titan 75 percent of their 
time to stateviide coordination. The average amount 
of nione> spent per state to support sctenee education 
is S4I,5()6. 

Most school districts (63 percent) h^i\e no district 
supervisors. Districts in the Northeast or South, 
urban or suburban distnds or those medium to large 
in si/e are most likely to employ one or more district 
supers isors. About 20 percent of the districts 



reported having a person spending 75 to 100 peax'nt 
of thc^r time supervising/coordinating science. 

The most common criteria used by superintendents in 
the selection of science district supervisors are prior 
relevant teaching experience, supervisory certifica- 
tion and possession of a Ma.ster\ degree in a relevant 
field. 

At the si.^hool level, one possible sottree of instruc- 
tional help is the principal, Hoviever, considerable 
numbers of principal perceive themselves as "not 
well qualified'* to supervise s<:ience instruction, 
Another source of help is the department chairman, 
especially in grades 10*12 where 60 percent of the 
schools have chairmen, Few elementary and junior 
high schools have department chairmen to offer in- 
structional help to the science teachers at those levels, 

Teaetier Ctiaraetfristks. The average number of 
years experience for elementary teachers is I0.5t for 
grades 7^9, 11,5 years; and for grades 10- 1 2, IKS 
years. Thirty f ;rc^nt of grades 4-6 science teachers 
ha\e a degree beyond the Bachelor's degree. Fifty 
percent of 7-9 teachers and lltty-four percent of 
10*12 teachers of s<:ience have earned a Master's or 
Doctorate degree. The ratio of female to male science 
teachers for grades 4-6 is 2 to 1 > for grades 7-9 is -I to 
2, and for grades 10*1 2 is I to 3, 

Tvio-thirds of elementar> teachers perceive them- 
seKes as '*\cTy well qualified" to leach reading. One- 
half see themseUesas ''\ery viell qualified^' to teach 
mathematics, while only 22 pea'cmt feel "very well 
qualified" to teach science. Sixteen percent of the 
elementary teachers see themselves as "not well 
qualified*' to teach s<;ienc^. 

Professional organizations to which science leachen 
most often belong are: National Eiducation Associa^ 
tion (40 percent elementary, 48 percent secondary); 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Devel' pment, ASCD, (25 percent elementary, 17 
percent secondary); N<itional Vtenc^ Teachers 
Association, NSTA (12 percent elementary, 23 per- 
cent secondary); and Phi Delta Kappa, PQK (20 per* 
cent elementary. 18 percent secondary), 

IIL Issues 

C ertain issues related to precollege science education 
are revealed by a review of the three NSF studies. 
These issues deal with the following topics: the 
"Back-to-BasPCS** movement, adequacy of facilities 
and materials, ccntrality of the textbook, new science 
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topics, discipline^ controlling and Hnancing science 
education, eost effeaiveness, in&erviee training, and 
elitism. Each topic and inherent issues ttill be bricHv 
addressed. The order of topics does not imply a 
prioritization. 

Tbe ''Back-to-Stsks*' Movcmegt, While there is 
wide recognition of the strength ot the back-to-basics 
movement in the United States, there is much room 
tor disagreement as to tthat is *'basic*\ Most people, 
howe\cr, seem to \iew the basic skills as readings 
mathematics (especiallv computational skills), com- 
munication arts, and fundamental knowledge in 
other areas. Concern for science education is in- 
cluded in only the last categor> and science is rarely 
seen as basrc by the general population. 

Adequac) of Facilities and Materials. The adequacy 
and availability of science facilities, equipment,, and 
supplies is an important condition necessary to a 
good science program, \fore than t^o-thirds of a na- 
tional sample ol science teachers teit thai there ^erc 
inadequate faciliiies, insulltcient funds for purchas- 
ing equipment and supplies, and a lack of materials 
to individualize instruction. 

Studies reported by NSI- found that inadequate room 
facilities and lack ul supplies and science equipment 
are the number one and number two barriers to 
teaching science at the elementary level. The teaching 
of elementary science in classrooms ^iih no science 
facilities and in many cases \vith no science textbooks 
makes the problem most acute at that level 

Twentv percent of the junior high schools do not 
budget for ne^^ science equipment or consumable 
supplies. Se\cn out of ten junibr high schools ha\e a 
combination laboratory -classroom and 25 percent 
have no laboratory tacihties. Laree average cJass 
si/es compound the problem. 

At the high school le\et, many laboratories are run 
down or ilUeqiiipped. In addition, space for prepara- 
tion, storage, and for small group instruction is often 
inadequate or lacking altogether. 

C'entrality of the fextbook J ilty to eighty percent of 
all science clavses use a single text or multiple texts as 
the basis for instruction. The source of kiio^^ledge 
duthoniy in most science classrooms is not so much 
the tcacher,^ but the textbook, flic textbook, in many 
cases IS the real science curriculum, Althotigli each 
leacher\ approach may be somewhat different, the 
true source of science knowledge to winch teachers 
regularly deter is the icxihonk i'or students, know- 
mg IS more i\ lunction ol reading,, digesting^ and 



regurgitating information from the textbook or lab 
manual than it is of analyzing, synthesizing, and 
evaluating. 

New Scienee Topics, New topics in the natural 
sciences creatt: problenn for laboratory and demon* 
stration work. Because tlioy rely more heavily on 
theory than on observable data, courses like ocean* 
ography, ecology, tectoni^r plates, and molecular 
biology do not *Tit the mold** of the standard 
laboratory procedures: arrange material or equip- 
ment, obscr\e phenomena, record phenomena, and 
interpret observations b> answering questions. Rec- 
reational science topics/ courses posc additional 
scheduling and administrative problems. 

Disctpline. There is widespread concern, especially 
among teachers about student misbehavior in the 
classroom. Some teachers find it difficult to maintain 
control of the class and to sustain student interest tn 
the planned lesson. In some classes up to 50 percent 
of the class time was lost due to confrontations, 
distractions, and disruptions. One cause of discipline 
problems is lack of student interest and motivation. 
Another cause is weak support for the teacher and 
the school Student safety is of special concern in the 
science laboratory, where the need tor acceptable stu- 
dent behavior is amplified. Not only are these disrup- 
tures frusiraitng to the conscientious teacher, bui 
very costly to the students wlto wish to learn, as well 
as to the taxpaying public. 

C mt Kffe€ti\eness, There have been vcfv levv studies 
conducted on cost effectiveness of school programs, 
including science instruction. With ever rising teacher 
and administrative salaries and tixed costs, the 
^^discretionary** areas of the budget arc under seige. 
Materials and supplies, and maintenance funding is 
often reduced. Science instruction has experienced 
reduction in funding ^hik other more **basjc" sub- 
jects have not. These conditions make ii more impor* 
tant than ever to find belter, more cost effective ways 
to sustain, or even improve, science instruction. 

Ci>ntn>l1inf; and Finandnft Science Kducation. The 

United States Constitution vests authority over the 
vchools in slate government. Since 1955, many states 
have been steadily increasing their influence over 
education. Areas of growing state control include 
vcliooj organi/ation,^ school curriculum, teacher cer- 
tification, equality of educational opportunity, 
minimum conipetencies, and financial support for 
the schools. Where science education has not been in- 
eluded in those arca\ eriiplKisi/ed by a given stale, it 
has suffered. 



Federa! and siatc financial support for schools has 
increased since 1955 and support rVom local sources 
has decrea^d. Federal support tor science education 
has decreased since the late 1960s and slate support 
has folbwed suit. Increased fragmentation of the 
curriculum occult tri those states ^Aluch emphast/e 
individual curriculum areas. 

Jnservkc Training/Staff Development. Several Tae* 
tors support the need tor more stat t development and 
training tor science teachers. At the elementary level 
many teachers feel that their training has been '*m- 
adequate^' to teach science. The average length of 
teaching service and age of secondary science 
teachers is increasing. At the same time emphasis on 
sctettce education and funding for tt from federal and 
state sources is declining. Also teachers find it more 
and more difficult to attend all but the most local of 
meetings and conferences. Past relianee on advanced 
degrees or permanent eertification requirements is no 
longer effective. Negotiated contractual agreements 
also sometimes interfere with local staff dcselopment. 
efforts. 

Teachers report the greatest n^d is for obtaining in- 
formation about instructional materials, learning 
ne^\' teaching methods, implementing the discovery/ 
inquiry approach* and using hands*on or manipula- 
tive materials. Keeping up-to-date in content and 
working with small groups or individuals and across 
grade levels were other need areas. 

The sources of information most often reported by 
science teachers 3s ver> useful were other teachers, 
journak and professional publications, college 
courses* local inservice programs^ and federally 
sponsored workshops. Grades K*6 teachers also 
reported principals and local subject specialists/ co- 
ordinators as very useful sources^ Seven through 
v^clve teachers indicated meetings of professional 
organt/atipns as another very useful source of infor- 
mation^ 

I'ilitisni vs* PopuUri^ation* Most studcits take 
biology « few take chemistry and very few of only the 
most able students take physics. Further many 
teachers, students, and parents feel that attain 
science cs>urses are only for rhe academically "elite * 
and enrollment's should not be mcreased. F:litism 
stems in part from thedesirable efforts of loaehers to 
excel and to have students to ^^^^^^ At the same time 
there is some feeling that more students could profit 
from courses beyond general science or biology and 
that efforts to enroll these sUidents should be 
increased. 
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Running counter to the elitism approach is the moye 
to popularize science through courses for many 
which deal with science*related issues of interest to all 
citizens. Many new science topics previously men- 
tioned have come frorn this effort. 

IV. Implicfttioiis 

What are the implieations of these issues for science 
education? A brief examination of the perhaps more 
salient implications follows. 

The "Back*to*B»stC5" Movement, The lack of 
recognition of science as a *'bastc'* and the conse- 
quent laek of support for science education implies a 
need for legislation at the naiional and state levels. 
The influence of nationally legislated programs on 
activity in science education ts well documented. 

Science education might also use ihe push for im- 
proved reading, writing* speaking, and mathematical 
skills to improve instructional techniques that will 
not only help students master these basic skill areas, 
but will also result in more effective teaching/learn- 
ing of science content. 

Adequacy of I'^cilities and Materials* At the heart of 
the issue of inadequate facilities and materials for 
science education lies the question of funding. 

Giveit the financial stress of most local school 
districts, there doesn*t appear to be much relief in 
sight at that level. However, it would appear possible 
for each district to make some budget allocation for 
science materials at all I^^ls. >;vh]ch is not no>\ the 
case^ In addition* consideration should be given to 
greater equalization of funding K-ll. 

The greatest possibility of improving the adequacy of 
science facilities and materials would seem to be 
through increased federal funding for that purpose. 

Centralitj of the Textbook, Many, if not most text- 
books, arc , excellent resources for students and 
teachers. There is too great a reliance on the text- 
book, however, as (he basis for teaching science. One 
reflation of this ovcrrcliana on a single source 
material is the predominance of the lecture-recitation 
as an inMructional technique. It is recommended that 
a greater variety of materials and methods be em- 
ployed in the teaching of science. 

New Science Topics, If curriculum developers, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators work 
together they should be able to iron out problems 
associated with new stit'nee topics/eourst*s. 
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DiSiipiine. Aside trom the dunuigc done lo in^ 
dividualsv and tt> human relationships, discipline 
problems have posed ii serious inipcdiniciu to (he 
teaching learning of science. Use of a greater variety 
of science materials and teaching methods ^^ould in- 
crease student Interest and motivation, reducing 
disrupnvc behavior. Support lor the teacher and tlie 
school wicnce program needs to be increased through 
the cooperative ertcrts of parcms, teachers, adinmis- 
tration, and cominuiiity, including the schoci board. 
Board pohcies shotiid be developed ^^hlch give 
teachers and administrators tlic backing neeessar> to 
deal elfecnvely and fairly ^^i^h disciphne problems, 
reducing lime loss and increasing student learning 
lime. The addition ol laboratory assistants or 
paraprofcssionals in the science laboratory ^^ould 
also incrcuic learning time and decrease danger to 
student safety, 

ControUfnt: and tinancin^: Science Education. In- 
creased funding of science education at the federal 
level would generate greater state funding as well. 
Also greater slate emphasis on science education^ 
alread> enjoyed bv ihc comniunicaiion arts and 
mathematics areas in many states, would help in- 
crease funding, time, and staffing resources for 
science, A greater balance m curricular oiTcrings 
would result - 

C o^t tffet*ti\enevs, f-'inding more cost effective ways 
to offer quality science programs requires manipula- 
tion of stal ftng patterns> teaching icchniqucs, space* 
and materials. Another dimension which deserves 
more attention is the use of technology such as televi- 
sion and computers. More funding is not atwa^h the 
answer^ but national or siatc funding to encourage 
more cost efJective ^^a>s of teaching science would 
provide incenttve and help districts with program 



developmental i;o^i'y. Rearrangment of usage of 
cMstiiig state and local tunds which place a priority 
on Cost-effective procedures nUght also pro\e 
helpfni, A school materials and supplies lund 
available to tt^chers or a district *'mini>grant" pro- 
gram are esainples. 

Inser\iee Trajninj^/Staff Deveiopmcniv Unless in- 
servie training and staff development opportunities 
for teachers are improved* the present knowledge 
and skill levels of science teachers will grow increas- 
ingly outdated and inadequate lo meet current 
demands for effectiveness. 

NSF Institutes should be continued and federal fund- 
ing of new training programs for science teachers 
undertaken. At the state le\el, legislation requiring 
continuing professional growth on perhaps a five- 
year cycle should receive serious cons]derat]on> 
Regional inservke programs and courses can meet 
cross- district needs economically and increase the 
possibility of teacher participation. Some local 
districts have made inservice time available by 
scheduling an early dismissal day onee or twice each 
month.^ 

tllitLsm vs. Populari/ation> An assumption underly- 
ing the elitism issue is that only a few students can 
cope with advanced courses. However, a major prob- 
lem for many students is the lack of math skills. 
Perhaps increased efforts to correct these math 
weaknesses would enable more students to **handlc'* 
advanced science coirses. There is merit to the argu- 
ment that advanced courses should be rigorous, but 
sonic encouragement to more students to lake ad- 
vanced science courses may have highly beneficial 
results both for the studentf^ and for science 
programs. 
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The Status of Precollege Social Studies 
Educational Practices in U,S, Schools 

J, Zeb Wright 

Overview 

The National Science Poundation financed and co- 
ordinated during the past two years one of the largest 
assessments of precollege science, mathematics, and 
social studies ever attempted in U.S. schools. A 
significant aspect of the examination was an effort to 
draw generalizations about needs and practices 
within the subject areas in grades K-12. To ac- 
complish this gargantuan task, three institutions and 
organizations were contracted to conduct nationally 
representative surveys of practitioners, in-depth case 
studies of representative school districts over the 
nation (crosschecked by means of a national survey), 
and a twenty year (1955-75) literature review within 
each subject area. 

The Research Triangle Institute accomplished the 
practitioner survey, the University of Illinois co- 
ordinated the 11 case studies, and the Center for 
Science and Mathematics (CSME) at the Ohio State 
University surveyed literatur^n needs and practices. 
To accomplish the social studies portion of the 
literature review CSME subcontracted with the 
Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC). The 
reports of the three complementary studies are now 
available in documents SE 78-71 through SE 7S-74 
from the U.S. Printing Office. 

Working with two other members of the Advisory 
Council of the National Center for Instruction and 
Learning 1NCIL), who are reporting science and 
mathematics, I have been asked Co analyze all reports 
dealing with social studies and prepare *'a readable, 
non-jargon, and short*' summary for members of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

The informal approach I am taking is to report as 
much as possible to administrators whose reading 
time is limited, I will not always take space to cite in- 
dividual studies, but will attempt to generalize from 



all three. Some generalizations I share with fellow ad- 
ministrators wilt be formed from data from only one 
study if the other two studies offer no contradictions. 
Readers should also be aware that i have attempted 
to form generalizations from the thousands of sub- 
jective opinions and feelings expressed by practi- 
tioners and reported within the three studies, i admit 
that the clearest pictures in my mind about the 
general state of social studies in America today were 
formed from the in-depth case studies, which suc- 
ceeded in capturing the aspirations^ mindsets, in- 
structional prejudices, and the very character of the 
most important person in the total instructional pro- 
cess-^the teacher. 

Also to save space, 1 have avoided many words and 
phrases which I have been taught alwa>s to use to 
restrict assessment statements— "it appears/* "of 
the sample surveyed," "within those classes ob- 
served/' "one generalization which may be made 
based on limited data is/* and the like. 1 was asked to 
**tell it like it is*'— without footnotes-^so that ad- 
ministrators will most likely read the report. 



Sociftl Studies Today 

SocUIUadom Ibe "Preemptive** Aim 

A common and 'Vigorously defended purpose'* of 
social studies is socialization: observance of the 
mores of the community, submitting personal in- 
clinations to the needs of the community^ conform- 
ing to the role of **good student,'* and getting ready 
for the next rung of the educational ladder. 

In one study, socialization is referred to as the 
''preemptive aim/' Those critics who claim that boys 
and girls are not receiving traditional value training 
today would be quite surprised to view the extensive 
evidence that social studies teachers meiely miss the 
chance to discourse on such Americanizing values as 
subordination to society's leeds, maintenance of per- 
sonal discipline, a ''Protestant'' work ethic, and 
competitiveness. 
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One study reported that learning couJd be interrupted 
or set aside to take care of behavior that did not con- 
form to community norms. Subject matter, it was 
felt, often took a back seat to socialization. Of all the 
instructional and administrative routines which inter- 
rupt time on task, the intrusion of socialization is 
protested the least. 



At the lower levels of instruction^ recommended 
course titles may be issued by district or state boards 
but requirements normally are set in the context of 
time. Twenty-five percent of states and 40 percent of 
districts set guidelines for mmimalltistructtonal time 
m one or more elementary grades, average time 
mandated is 20 minutes per day m grades 1-3 ^nd 30 
to 40 minutes in grades 4-6. 

Scope and Seiiuence 

Social studies \n grades K-12 has charged very little 
dunng the past twenty years. Instructional, cut^ 
ricular, ^nd %oeial ''revolutions" have come and 
gone with littJe etfcci upon the Ibrmal curriculum 




and how teachers A^ithin classrooms relate that cur* 
riculum to America's youth. 

The most notable changes have been the dis- 
appearance of courses labelled geography and civics 
ai the ninth grade level and the replacement of the 
twelfth grade problems course with a proliferation of 
electives focusing on one or a few social sciences; e.g. 
psychology and sociology. 

Another change has been an infusion of ^cial 
science concepts and methodologies into existing 
traditional courses. Several states have moved to 
integrated courses such as **American Studies'* and 
"World Cultures/' in which any or all sociaJ sciences 
may be dra^\n from as needed. 

At the elementary level the expanding environment 
continues to be the primary organizing theme. 
Courses of study from grades K-6 move from the 
homes, up through the neighborhood and commu- 
nity, tothestate, nation, and world. Anthropological 
content, however, is being used more and more in 
elementary textbooks. Two popular examples of the 
infusing of social .science concepts are Mon: A 
Course of Study and Lawrence Senesh's Our Work- 
ing World. A lasting influence of Jerome Bruner ap- 
pears to the acceptance by textbook writers that 
almost any concept can be taught at any grade levi»J if 
presented clearly and appropriately to students. 
Senesh includes rather high JeveJ economic concepts 
in grade one, and his Working World is one of the 
most widely used of the federally funded project- 
produced materials. 

Textbooks are including more non-western world 
and world affairs in general. Ethnic studies are 
becoming more numerous. There is some attention to 
social problems and to understanding oneself. 

The most typical scope of social studies found in 
schools in 1975 was: 



K — 


The School Community - Home - SeJf. 


1 — 


Families (Neighborhoods) 


2 — 


Neighborhoods (Communities) 


3 - 


Communities (Cities) 


4 — 


State History - World Geography 


5 _ 


U. S. History 


6 — 


World Cultures 


7 ^ 


World Cultures - (Eastern Hemisphere) - 




State History 


8 — 


(J. S. History 


9 — 


World Cultures - State History 


10 — 


World History 




In a survey item which asked what the most impor- 
tant task fiif schou!^ should be, there was a great dif* 
ference in how parents, administrators, and teachers 
responded. Forty percent of administrators indicated 
''the human purpose*' as most important (parents 
^ only 12 percent). Forty percent of teachers mdicated 
"the knowledge purpose." The highest response 
from parents indicated neither but ''the career pur- 
pose"— 53 percent. It is as though administrators 
most want students to behave properly, teachers 
most want them to know something, and parents 
most want them to get a job (writer's interpretation). 

Requimneiits 

Of the three science areas, state requirements are 
heaviest in social studies. American history is re- 
quired in 39 states plus the District of Columbia. 
World history is required in about 15 states. State 
history, including the state constitution, is required 
in 34 states. Other requirements include consumer 
education (6 states), environmental studies (4), law- 
related education (4), and civics (5). Instruction 
about the "free enterprise system" must be accom- 
modated somewhere in the curriculum of 14 states. A 
required study of communism and other totalitarian 
forms of government is decreasing (7). Overall, four 
to %ix semesters of social studies is required for 
graduation in 68 percent of states, as opposed to 21 
percent in each area of mathemi^tics and science. 



1 1 ^ American History - American Slutlie% 

12 — Sociology GovernmenI - Psychology - 

Economics - Anihropology - Geography 

Despite a few changes in course lilies, the dis- 
appearance or several orlicrs, and more reliance on 
social science conicnt and methodologies ^iihin 
grade level courses ihc reader should noi conclude 
that the '*new" social studies have replaced ihe old. 
Generally, social siudies is hisiory and geography — 
and quite similar lo \ihai social siudies was 20 ye^rs 
ago. 

There is no justification at this time lor changing 
labels 10 **social science." lor social siudies **is rarely 
about social science^ ihe systematic inquiry inio 
social phenomenon/' 

Textbooks 

Sina* the studies indicate clearly that the textbook is 
the central focus of most social studies classes, a very 
important question to ask is: Does one company or 
another dominate the commercial market? 

The answer is no— and much less than in past years 
when, lor example, fremonl P. Wirth*s secondary 
American history textbook was used'at one time by 
perhaps a majority of all school districts in the 
nation- Following is a list of the most commonly used 
textbooks/programs by grade level and percentage of 
use within districts surveyed: 



t^tidth Smlal studies 

t jiJtau SiKial S4.icficc Program (Kjng^ 14^ i> 

S^kjjI StJcriLCs C oiHOpis jnJ V jIuc^lBrandv^ejiiJ H^o 
C tmiemrmfjry S^kwI StietkcC urriiulum tAndcrson> T^o 

itn^rs 7-9 Am«r>cftn Histur}' 
Thi^ 1^ AmencaS Stori (Wilder) 

Anient J Jis People and Values i^^t>^Jd^ J^'o 
Omd^ tti^tl Atn«rkan HKtof> 

ki^c^r ihc American Naticm tTodiJJ "'^o 

HisttJf) or a I fee Pei>Ple tBragdoii) .I'o 



For twenty years the National Science foundation 
has supported the development of K- 12 social studies 
curricula. 01 ihc districts surveyed* one or more of 
the federally tunded materials arc used in 25 percent 
of elementary schools (grades K-6)and 24 percent of 
secondary sctiools (7-12). The niosi commonly used 
materials and the percentage of districts usmg each 
are: 

K<4* Social SludK^s 

I hle:neiiur> V^lihI Sviente I dinatioji J'ruiirjiii 

1 aKkfJiur) I misiSkA) ^"0 



7^tl StKtil Mtidirs 

1 NnK^nean Tolitiejt Uctiaiior * 

2 ( arne^ie^MelKin StKuil Siudiei C urrkuluin 

I'roJeet tJ^tt^h S^vial SiudteiC'urneuluin) 10°o 

3 SiKioUigiejl KcNmrncs ilie Wul Mudie^ 
(SkSS> 7n 

I cderally funded maienals arc most associated with 
the '*new" vaciai studies. The matetials have not 
been widely adopted by school systems* but advo- 
cates of the development projais point to the impaci 
the materials have had on kinds of materials being 
developed by commercial publishers. Undoubtedly, 
there has been an influence, especially on traditional 
textbooks and supplementary materials, but that in^ 
fluence has not been properly measured. 

Unlike two. even one daade ago. social studies per- 
sonnel cannot complain about availability of com- 
mercial materials for the classroom. The miiterjals 
industry marketed more than 500.000 non-print and 
5.000 print materials for K-12 curriculum use m 
1976. Certainly a fair percentage was in the area of 
social studies. In the three science areas, including 
social siudies. 2.800 textbooks were available in that 
year. 

There is little doubt that standard instructional 
materials are crucial lo the social studies classroom. 
In all three studies, teachers indicated that major 
reliance was on the textbooks. Except for the early 
primary grades **virtually alt science, mathe- 
matics, and social siudies classes use published text- 
books or programs.'' Although approximately one- 
third use multiple texts, most classes use a single 
textbook. 

In ;i real sense, then, tlie source of knowledge is the 
texihook. To an alarming extent teachers* continuing 
frame of reference is to the text— it means« to some 
teachers in the assessment, sometimes ignoring spon- 
taneous and partially eortect responses from students 
in order to focus attention back lo the text at hand: 
*'Now John, look there at the lop of page 102 and 
read why New York City is a commercial center/' 

Since students in many cla.ssrooms over the nation 
are trained to seek answers from the text to questions 
posed by ihe teacher* there is little wonder that 'Jie 
inquiry/discovery approach associated wirh "new" 
social studies suffers. 

In most districts teachers arc heavily Involved in the 
textbook selection process. Very few^ districts* liow- 
c\er* involve students, parents, or other lay persons 
in ihe process. Most surprising to this writer was that 
few districts use school board m^imbers— especially 



alarming to me since all three assessments tend to 
confirm the textbook as the major curriculum guide* 



Tbe "New Social Staitles" 

Numerous vvriters during the past two decades have 
attempted to capture the essence of the '*new social 
studies**; yet* no one author's interpretation has been 
generally aa^epted, A valuable contribution of the 
Social Science Education Consortium, and pan of 
the NSF final report, is a synthesis of the 
characteristics of the *'new social studies/' criticisms 
of the *"nw social studies,*' and the disagreements 
about the nature^ contributions, and value of the 
**neu social studies/* Because of space limitations^ 
each of the :hree lists have been shonened, 

CHARACTERISTICS 

A, Content and Organization, t. Emphasis on the 
structure of the social science disciplines as basic con- 
tent and organizing frameworks for the social 
studies. 

2. Emphasis on processes as content: teaching the 
methodologies of the social science disciplines, 
teaching students inquiry skills, 

3^ Greater emphasis on content from the behavioral 
sciences. 

4, Attempts to bring the latest findings and 
methodologies from the frontiers of research in the 
disciplines into the cla^room, to shorten the time lag 
between research and implementation, 

5, Experimentation with integration of i;ontent from 
several disciplines: interdisciplinary* multidlsci- 
plinary approaches, 

6, Emphasis on the separate social science disciplines 
and history, 

7, Incorporating world, non*Western, and cross* 
cultural perspectives into the curriculum, 

8^ Greater attention to values and valuing, 

9, Emphasis on cognitive content and processes, with 
little attention to values and valuing. 

10, Greater attention than in the past to controversial 
social issues, 

11, More in-depth study of specific issues* themes* 
and topics, and less concern for "covering'* (survey- 
ing) a whole field, such as American history. 



12, Greater attention to problems of sequence, both 
within courses and throughout the entire K*l2ct^* 
ricutum. Emphasis on Mep*by*step building of skills* 
concepts, and the like* Considerable experimentation 
with grade placement of subject matter* 

13. Acceptance of the curriculum sequence as it is 
and working within broad, existing course titles to 
insert new content into the curriculum, 

B, Inslroelloaal Approaches and Materials, I * Heavy 
reliance on inquiry/inductive/discovery strategies of 
instruction* 

2, Concern for individual differences* 

3, Emphasis on academically talented students. 

4, Emphasis on the new, Biunerian view of 
readiness, that any child can be taught anything at 
any age in some intellectually honest way* 

5, Emphasis on giving greater assistance to the 
teacher through workshops^ training films* training 
books, and extensive teacher's guiiic:^ describing 
rationale, objectives, lesson plans, evaluation tech* 
niques, and the like, 

6, Emphasis on materials as the most important fac* 
tor in improving instruction. 

7, Utilization of a wide variety of media in addition 
to or in place of a textbook. 

Provision of all materials essential to instruction, 

C, Development Process;* I, Curriculum develop- 
ment was viewed as an experimental research-and- 
development process involving one or more cycles of 
development, , 

2, Products were usually turned over to the commer- 
cial publishers for final publication and distribution* 

3, Curriculum development took a lot of time and 
money, 

4, Development projects brought together a variety 
of people on their staffs, including scholars in the 
disciplines* learning themselves, practicing precollege 
teachers, psych ometricians, curriculum specialists* 
and anists and audiovisual experts, 

5* Although people in other roles were acceptable as 
staff members* projects tended to draw their leader- 
ship from the academic disciplines. 
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6. In ^ho^t, Curriculum development seen ^^ ^ 
project type of ctTi>ru not u task tor an individual or 
11 local aintniittce ^\ith hntitcj funds und hntitcj 
time. 

CRITICISM!; 

A. Criticisms f>f the ln<|uir>>'t>l<iCo\er>/lnducti\e 
Methoit 3ts Iscd in the **New SacM Studies/* 

1 . There is no evidence lor (he superiority ofinquiry 
mcthods ^i^cr other mstruuional methods. 

2. The inquiry method is really seJuetion rather than 
induction^ C losOd-cnded "Jiseosery*' aetisities tend 
to dominate. Students really arc being asked to **s)euth 
out'' what are the teaeher*s (or materials') precon- 
ceived notions, using prearran^d data packages. 

3. There is too litlle attention to instructional 
strategics other than inquiry methods, paniculariy 
social science inquiry methods. There seems to he an 
unquestioned assumption that the social scientistVs 
methods are appropriate tor children. Suv*h methods 
have serious limiiattons and there are many other 
^\ays in which children can and do learn, 

4. There are certain problems with the use of original 
source materials, panicuhrly of the hiMorical van^ 
ety, among them the introduction of irrelcvancics 
and dii^titult language. Also, overdoing the use of 
ra^\ data has ns dangers, not the least of ^\h^ch is 
tediotisness. C onstant inquiry can be as boring as 
constant anything else. 

5. Perhaps not everything -should be open to Inquiry 
and questioning. 

6. Some methods used commonly by social scientists 
can intrudt! uptm human rights under certain cir- 
cuniMancVs: e.g. "participation observation * in the 
laiiiily, 

7. It Is not always possible to identify discr\p*te 
elements and sequences of method in order to teach 
them, 

B. Criticisms Keinted to the Content of the *'Ne^ 
Soeia^f Studies/* I. The "new social Mudies," follow- 
ing the lead of the new math and new science, have 
the possibly mistaken notion that there i*^ something 
identifiable as "the structure of the discipline" for 
each of the soctaj sciences and that this Mructure is 
vkhat should be taught in {he social studies. If there 
are such structures tn the social sciences, they arc 
many and there is no consensus about ihem; further, 
they are fluctuating constantly, simply because of the 
nature of the subject matters-human affairs. 



2. The "new social studies** developers have ignored 
sources of the curriculum other than the social 
science disviplinc^s. 

3. The "new social studies" takes an overly cognitive 
approavh, 

4. Method has been made an end in itself. 

5. Thcrv* is vastly undue emphasis on teaching 
generalisations in the **new social studies." 

6. The "ne^^ social studies" are too narrowly 
specialty, too much oriented to single disciplines. 

7. Several content area.s are weak, 

8. The '*new' social studies*' teach value relativism 
and appear to advocate values that are diametrically 
opposed to those on which our society is based^ 

C. Criticisms Related to the Objectives tiid 
Kationate of Ibe "New Social Studies" and Its Place 
in the Social Studies Scope and Sequence* 1. Little or 
no attention has been given to elaborating objectives 
and rationales. 

2, Serious questions can be raised about the 
relevance of social science content and methods for 
most people, particularly those who are not college 
boand- 

3. The "new social studies*' movement has given 
little attention to problems of scope and sequence in 
the social studies eunieulum. 

Critkisms Related to Needs and Characteristics 
of Users, I. The "new social studies" did not pay 
sufficient attention to the needs and characteristics of 
students^ 

The "new social studies** was directed mainly 
toward above^avcrage students. 

The * 'new social studies** neglects individual dif* 
ferences among students. 

Younger students can*t handle moral relativism. 

2. The "new social studies** did not pay sufficient 
attention to the needs and characteristics of teachers, 

3. The "new social studies'* did not pay sufficient 
attention to the roles teacher educators (methods 
teachers) in colleges might play in their development 
and dissemination, 

4. Too little attention was paid to the elementary 
leve! by the '*new^ social studies/' 
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5. Hk^ "'new MVial MuJtcs" J>J iu>l coiiMJcr Uo^\ 
I he tiKiicn.iK would ht wiih wruiiu mI^ 
iiiiiiiNiratiU' coti\hiioiiN. 

6. Ihc "iivw \<KtM Nttidio'' \irtiij|l\ no aitcu^ 
lion lo wh.li |Vl^cnl^ At\il otiKT p\TM>nN ilii>ii^ht 
ihc hIiooIn Nhoi>M he icachitiji. 

1 . i litfvKin of the ilrvvU>pcr\ of the '*NeH Snd;il 
MudicH." I . I he cU>pincnt icMw were o^crhudcJ 
wiih sctcmiNK Jiui ''iiiiiJcrh>aiJL\1'' with 

claNMO\>m n:ach^:^^. cJucjuotijI p^\^:hoh>|ll^^^. cur- 
naihiin ^^>t^LlhM^. n1cth\>lJ^ t>^o^^:^^o^^. anJ oihcrN 
who coulJ hj\c coriiribuicd inipori;ini cnpcni^c. 

2. Itc^ch^pnicnl ol ^iirrKxihuumaicruK ^ho\l1lJ ha\c 
been Irit lo cojnincrci^il ptlh[l^hc^^ ni ihc pr>\aic 
loK U^aat jiiwcmtnctil tnivricrcncc in lhl^ irjji- 
itoii;ilh |\rt\atc cnuTpit''C wa^ imwarniTitcd ,niiJ. >n 
laci. dai^^croiiN. 

y. Ihc alhlll4lC^ JIkI nKn1(1C(^ i>1 {\K *'(1CW mvuiI 
^nldiv^^'' JcxclopCFN .>nj .4J^O(.JlC^ hii^c hccM looiiJ 

w.inlLtiji m their ^cn^c ol miiciio. nnNMotiar\ /cah 
in\i>pi:4. jnd arii>ii.KKc. 

1 . i riltcixrtiH Helaled li> l^.vuluutjnn in Ihv '"Nvh 
Sou;il MudivH/* I I he 'new \oei;>l nIoJicn" Jidii'i 
p.i\ iiin^h anuuiiXi ii> ik'\ch>pi(iL! Mtidcni cxahutuni 
prticcJtirtN lo CO with the new ^.oiiicni lhc\ were 
iniroducniui. 

2. I >ulc iir im lornuinc jikI Minnnatnc c\ahiation 
w;i\ (lone h> Ihc ilc\^1()|U7N ot the new injicnah 

C ritkinrtiH Hduted (o C ohL I. Mk'^ >uaicnjK 
I h(:nl^(:l \ c^ wcic loo CH[K"n'^i\t\ 

2. hiiplcniciilation ot ilic »cw inaicruK ciiiailciJ 
L:rca[cr comn >n [niic .ind tnoiK\ lluii ihc nuicnjh 
[hc\ rcphiccJ. 

II. CriEicKntH HvUk*d lo the 'Ach <>rlhodiK\/' 

I. I^cnuiiurc djNNonni.ition o\ ''ikw mki^iI ^HlJlc^'' 
idcjN. hctorc adcgijjic c\JiiiiiLiMoii jiul rcxjMoii liaiJ 
Ixvn accoiiiplLNhcJ. uut\ luoc led to a new kni\l i>t 
>n llcH]hi|ii\ 

2 I he 'new \^KUt\ Nttiihc^" v\,i\ jii ai tempi lo in>U>ll 
J 'iuiiioimI LuirKulnrn ' ni ihiN cournrx 

I. < rjliet\mH Hdulvd (o Ihv "Nvh M>pe,'' I \w ''new 
\oeijt ^ll1J>e^ ' Ntil ler lTon> .ni o^eu]o^e ol (lunrmcki \ 
(lijnio .inJ MJeh). 

I i rilivisniH Hduird lu Uie DiHHviiijnalion of Ihv 
'*NeH Smiul SludjcN.'' ( onlr^>r> lo lio|>\\ ^nid 
preJkO**ii>* the ' new sotLiI MlJllle^" ha\e iii>t 
iliNNenniiJteU auK K 



Altl^AS OF D1SA<iltCF^I^:NTS 

L Snijile di\eiptinv or inulli inierJi'^'iplinary. 
2. S^leee^^ m jitenJni^ lo \i^lne^ anJ \;tluint!. 
y. t oiKcni k>r ei>niuwerM:il M>ei:il Inniic^. 

4. Sueee^^ ni atlvnJint' problem ol eiirncnluin 
Neiinenee. 

5. Appheahilii\ to alt i\peN ot NtinJenh. 

6. Hehahj|it\ ol e\:ilnat>on ol both projiiel and nIu- 
Jeni :telue\eniei\L 

7. Hole ol aeaiJeniietanN >n pro^iraniN' development. 

The Social Slttdks Teacher 

I here docs nol appear lo he an> ^tcm diNparit) in the 
,il!e. ^e^. h.iekjiround. and experience hctwtvn Mvral 
^ltldle\ perM>niicl and Ihoxe ni the other iwo xck'iiee 
areil^. A^crajie \ear^ ol Icaehniji cxpe lenee in all 
three Nuhjeeh in approxniiateK 12 \earN. lew 
leacherN in K 3 are mate, but ni 7**; iiiak*N eon\titute 
59 pcreent tn the three Mibjeet areaN and 74 txreont in 
jirade\ llM2. 

Supervisory Personnel 

C tirneular help In not atwavN available lor the 
leaeher. More than one*hal( ol all disinclN report iiu 
perNon(\) respon\ible lor diMriet-wide Miper^iNion or 
etjrrteiiluni eoordi nation. Alllioiijih 75 pereent ol 
Neeondar> '^t.hiH^K report us*.^ ot Noeial xtudieN depart^ 
nienl ehairperNonN. lewer than oiie-hatt ol junior 
In^h or middle seh^H^tN ha\e ehairperNonx within 
indoidiial Mibja^t area\. At the pniiiary and ele- 
menl<ir\ te\eh eliairperM>nN arc \er\ tare. 

AiEegiAnce 

AtiluHi{!ti teaehefN p;i\ their ^frol1jIL^t allepanee to 
ihesubjeet which they leaeh, especially at the second- 
ary leveJ* ihis allegiance does not carry over to pro- 
tCNMOtial orjiani/iui\HiN \Milnn pauiciilar ,u£>3ecl 
.ireaN. In no Nliidv reported did membership in local 
Mihject area prolcNMoiial orjiaiu/atlons approach the 
itKijontx ot ehjiibte (cachcrN. MeniberNlnp in the 
loiemoNt orji.mi/;ilioiu Ifie National C oitneil lor ihc 
Soiijl Snid>eN <Nt SS). >iiehjdcN onl\ a Mitall Ira^tton 
ol MK'ia) NltidiCN teachcrN in the nation. Nenlicr do 
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(eacbct\ make ^idc uh* oi proksMonal liicrmurc 
ivsucd h> the orjiani/ations. Although parii^'ipatioii 
in prolcssional org;ini/aiions h> supers iM)r> porHiii- 
ncl incrcast*\ at hi^bcr lc\cK of rcspotisjhihi> <\ir* 
rually all state Mictal studic\ spLviali\t\ arc cither 
directly or indircctl> inu)l\cd in the National ( oitncil 
ol Slate St>ctal Studic\ Specialists and N( SS), tev»er 
than 50 percent ol' respondents to one sur\e> 
indicated attendance at an) kind ol' kwal, re- 
gional, state, or national meeting during the 1975-76 
school year. 

Renewal 

I rom vvherc, then, do \oeial studies teacher^ dra^s 
iheir intet)eetua) and poJatiogicaKtrcn^tbonce in the 
classroom? This question is not ansue^'d h> the 
na'jonaj \tud)e\. 

l or some teachers, the oeea\sional eollci!e course 
\ic^ed as an c\tensjon of preparation for the joh, 
not preparation on tlie job. There is entieism h> 
teachers, \upported h\ asses\nicnt data, that college 
\t>cial studie\ teachers are not generally s>mpathetie 
to **neu" s^>cial \tudiesor to tlie national inno\ati\e 
thrusts ^Ineh lia\j OLxnrred dunng the p;ist t\\ent> 
years. Additionall> , assessment data indicates iliat 
perhaps a inajorits ol college \t>cial studies personnel 
denigrate the national social studies pri)jeeis Umded 
by NSI and other sonree\. 

Stalt' meetings, district anUerenees, ,nid uni\ersit> 
cour\cs uere the nio^t eoinnion eoiuinumg edncanon 
activities. Most \eho,ols had inscrvicc workshop days 
a couple of times a year, organized and staffed hy 
district personnel and consultants, Participarion ^as 
high in most places. The teachers found them more 
valuable for opportunity to talk with other teachers 
il^n for the help they got from specialists, Inservice 
education hy ma\ter teachers ^as sought. 

Many teachers had problem^i for ^vhich they were not 
getting inscrNice help. Inscrwcc or continuing edu* 
cation, further, generall> is \iewed ncgati\et> hy 
a niajont) ol teachers. R.uher than lielpjiig them 
sohe \pecjl)e problems relating to tltcJr e\cr>da\ 
teaching, it is ",tiicnii\ iiiid ajnied ehc^UK-re/' 
leii\]icrs Llciirl) pii> httlc heed to tt 

\e\orditiii to the sc\cr,d n.uiotiiil ^ur\e>s tiicd h\ the 
studies. eiKhcis hxik to other tca\her^ »is a sv>nrcc ot 
rcne\\,il ,iiid on tlic-job trannn^'. \,nnr,ill\,, ,ind ihi\ 
IS vspccult) irnc lur sotut \todies, tc^Kfters jr\'^ 
cxpi^sc'd to tn.ni) !tit1ncii\)rT^' t,Ktor^ ifirooLfh popiiKir 
ttied)ii .ind tticir owu Imiirc ic.tditiu. 
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\\h.n dt>cs emerge Ironi the stu^lics is that tc\ibtH»ks 
and teach<*rs' decisions hold s\\it\ m ^^^hat content is 
\ o\cred in s^wial studies classes and that the proa*ss 
ot teacher rcue^^al, r^ithcr than being nioiiohtliic, is 
an inlorii^al otic. 

Needs 

I he \tudies attempted to ascertain na."ds ot teachers 
in several areas. More than 7^ percein indicated they 
do not usually need asxistatiec troni a suhjcei matter 
resource person in lesson ptannilig, actualK teaching 
tcsstnis, and maintaining disciphne<disctptinc did not 
appear (o he a crucial issue among must schixds 
\urscyedK Arca\ in uhich a si/cahle number of 
teachers should like additional a\sistance include 
obtaining imormation abimt mstructional matciials, 
learning nev» teaching method^, implemcnttng the 
discover) inquiry approa\h, and u\ing niatiipnlansc 
or hands-on materials. 

Much ut this writer *\ profcs\ional hie has been \pent 
a\ an instructional supcr^stir. I he \tudics led me to 
wonder, ho^'^eser. just hov» much \aluc sy\tem-le\cl 
instructional planning ha\ wuhin the individual 
\-lavsroom\. One reported ease \tuJ>, ,H:rhaps the 
most inci^i\c in its anals\is ot human J>naniics 
\sithn> schoot\. explained: 

. , . / Miere ifie prex\ures ott the uhoof havevreaeti 
a stittaium when* the syMvttts reyH>n\thte Jor pro- 
Ytthtta ihe ifihicauott oj duUlrCti have druwti m^'cnl 
ami itut\ai apart. , . . The ttt\ttttuumaneref kettiraf 
oljhv school boanh^ the tnctta^ertal ievef f/htn- 
apclM^ attd the teehttuvf level fteadters/ hare afi^ays 
heen sooh'vffhat dtjjererti ami the uttia turn >eetii\ to 
hare worsem'tL Teatitera are re\patL\thie for the day- 
tit't/ay Offeratton ttj the eiawrootti: prtm tfHth ^ene as 
Ittikaiies or httfjers in^tueett the teehmeai /ete/ ami 
the eetttraf ojjuw whteh t\ i otieertied wtth eyeliaune 
re/at(attshtp\ wtth the etmrotttnem. . . , 

iMth oJ the \y\tetti\ mtw \tv/>;\ to he tt<mtt<tmtt^a\ a 
\e(f ntmamed and separate emit i . XUttual \t*pport ts 
ttumttiaL 

* 

Hiat pessniiisijc \iew i\ supported b> the siudic\' 
tnidjngs. In all e;itegoiie\ troni t>rmejp;)f up (hrou^'li 
state department personnel, the majorit> ot teachers 
\ur\e\ed rated supervisors »is less than "\er> 
tiselul,"" A onc-lmcgraphk iIUm ration would Axo- a 
\oiistantl> dccreasnig line a\ one lno\t,^ tarttier jwas 
[ri>ni the ^lassroont, St,ite department persoinick t,ir; 
tlicsi reiTi(>\ cd. enji»> onl> an K iierevtit .u.\Cptanee a\ 
' \er\ usttul/' 



A mo\Nagc whioli cJtuc to ifiis wnicr is Hut iciich- 
tTs iiro. IkTccK iiidcpcnclciu iUKi aii> dcoisK>ii 
Tiiacle lo ;illcct Uic qualin nistrnonon nuisT 
hj\c the tcachcr^thc iiidi\]ilncil tciichcr's— ttoti\c 
LinolumciiL 

This licrcc indcpcjidoiKc <il teachers is host sniii- 
ii)jn/t.iJ in the words o\ one who sjiO, ''I hstetied lo 
all ihe ^Uiets'\ lunmjtors.. etc.^ and then weni in> 
own wu\ ]n ti>ini; lo louch ihe best I cotikL'* 

Facilities, Equipments and Supplies 

Ihe j\eratte per pupil e\pciidmire in school disinels 
acioss ilie Muiioii Is 246. <)1 I he Njliotuit Delense 
I d neat ton Acl Itinds reeened b\ disinets^ social 
studies reeei\ed 12 pcreeiit. seienee .16 pereeni. and 
malhenJaties 26 pereent. Social studies alst> was on 
the shorl erid'lor l:leinentar> and Seeondar> J:duca- 
lion Aei liinds, A lull 70 percent ot -all distriels re- 
[>onirig recet\ed ]K> ttnids lor social siijdies Ironi aJi> 
federal si>tirees, pri\iite toundanons oi other sotirees 
oilier iban ^encr;il skiic aid alloeatioiis. 

Suburban sehooK arc ihc beq equipped, followed 
h> iirt>:ni ojies. SelK>ols in snitill eities and ritnil ureas 
are the iejM well ei^imppetL Ihis ditlerenee is nuire 
*drainaue, howeuT,^ in oiher science areas than in 
social stndies where e\pensi\e eqmpnient is not 
essetnul, I here is a diMcrenee*. liowe\ef ^ in 
a\aiLil>iht> ol supplies, espccialK in alternatKe 
tnaicrialsv suntilattoti packajjies, eurietu prtuied 
niaieruiK, at 'to-Msuol niaienalsv and olher i.oninier- 
lijI prodtii^ts wlneh suppkniiern the leMhook^nd c\* 
ptttid rhe experiences ot ^OLlal MiidK^s mikIcius, 

I he inaior ncals cited h> teachers (nioic than lull) ni 
all Miliiecis and iit all tirade levels were tor 
paiaprotesstonal assistance .ind moae> lo bu> class 
stJpphe^ on J da> -io-da> hasjs. \lan> tcaclieis tippetir 
to he Irastraied h\ tlie ahscjise ot htidjieied ItiUds ibc 
ltie\ siiialO 10 fMjrchase snuill ileins i^s Ouss jieeds 
dctniind thejn 

Social >indics teachers du iioi iippcat lo lie 
iua[iipuUiti\c-|\ oiifilted. In MK\e>^. <ml\ «4 perecot 
use ^'lumd^'oru" nianipulat i\e niatenaK oiice a 
week 

MitiH edncatiojia) adinniistratois and sn]Vn^isors 
a^slnllcd. vl^ did tins \\itii>i. Dial snnuncj nutittJics 
lUid oUior (raniine pioiziaJtis lor i^la^ssruoni leiteher^i 
wetc oitcntaii! nuin> tcachcis to "hands-ou" tools 
IvniL' de\ehijieJ ni DJhonal cutiicultjni pio^Jiinis 
sin h a^ Hie llieh SlIihoI ( icoyraptu Pi*ji*-'Ci I here is 




no c\idence troin ilie studtes that socjal studies 
teachers wlu* attended lor exaniplCv National 
Science J i>uitdaiK>n-s(>onsored tratning programs, 
Use ^*hiUids-on*' expenenecs more than teachers wht> 
did nol atleiid summer mstiiiites, 

Ihe uunenient lowtird tise ot sinitiLitions in social 
studies classrooms is cncotiiaj>nit:— more so Uiaii in 
an\ oihei science area. 

Noi as encouraiiini: is the tneagcr ttsc made ot dee* 
ironic wares. It appears litat iele\tscd itistruetioiK 
projjrainmed insirtieiioiu and compuier-iissisted in* 
suticiion **are rarely used'' in instructvOiK 

0\ all the equipment acquired by schools during Ihe 
gadl*e^*onelnc^J Simics and carU Sc\^»(ic^ \{ appears 
that onl> Ihe i>\erhead proieaor toda\ is wKlel> and 
roiMinel> used b\ the classroom teacher. Studies 
re\eal tliiit nu>si tcaelicis siir\eyed Iki\c access to the 
o\ crhead and make tisc i>l ii as an e\ er\da\ lenchini; 
looL 

ProbJems as Percdved by Teachers, 
Adminislralors, and Supervisory Personnel 

I'rohlenis loi e)emeniar> studies include the heliet 
that social studies (and science:) is less nnportiint llum 
oilier subjects, such as reiidnij; and niatlieiniilics ynd 
inadcqnatc iciicher planiiiiiL: time. 

Science and soejal sitidies are two stibjcci areas 
rccei\inj! less ^mounts ot irisiiociional altcntion in 
elcnientar\ tirades as a result ol ''back to basics 
Hiere is evidence Ironi the suidics that readme and 
niaihcnialics coiisunie nnich ot the time lornierly 
devoted io Olher sciences. \ot example, tirades 
s\iffiixd an a\eraiie o{ oul> twcniv nuimtes per dii> on 
!u>tli scieiKc and social sttklics. A child tiiuibic to 
rctid IS \tcvcJ as a more serious problem b> most 
(caehers than a rcducOiHi in time spent on social 
sOKlie\ ICcicbers aic willnit:. it apP>"'iirs, to trade ott' 
lime aiul aiicrition lo oilier subject areas in order to 
prepare students to read and tjiiderstand complex 
ideas 

At t:r.ides 7-1: k ul suidcni interest in the subject 
cUuK a^aiiK iiiaJeijthne student icadmg abilities jri' 
\iewcil sciiou' problems 

Grouping: The Greatest Dilemnia 

lnjilci|tjate stiidcni rcadini: lanks js one irl the inosi 
pcisistent ptobleiiis loi social studies icachcrs. Smec 
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Uw prmicd ^xorcl 'is the tuaji^r itisiritcuotiul source^ 
sUlJLnl^ who caiiiioi rcdcl or who rciicl fH>orl> pusc 
prohlcins ar gi actc parncnlarK in I tic 

Altclnpt^ to soKc iliis problem lia\c pincliicccl i* cli- 
kTiiTiiu [or riKiii\ scfiools. Social ^tLlJlLS, wiifi its 
^lrc^^ on si>ciali/aiK>n and ciri/ciiship, inan\ ciiizens 
ariiuc,^ l^ the Diic Mihjcci u\ school \\hich moM calK 
lor licicrogcucous tiroiipiiii;. Alter alK ihc Har\ard' 
hound liomir sujdcin and ihc slowcsi Miidciu in ihc^ 
cla^s imisr li\c in the \\or\i\ loi;dln:r; yoi, cadi r\pc 
sliidcnl, ii IS reasoned, requires dil'lOraii learnnij! ap- 
proadics. insiniciionul strategies, and materials, Jt is 
eoinmon lor the sehool,^ then, to M>rl students aevW- 
dinu to ,lhis reasiTnini:— Icadmi; lo [u>nu>i;aiaHis 
grouping lite eouris lta\edeer(.vd that sndi pcmni- 
neril gronpitiu, t^allcd irackntg, is illcgiiL IX^spite 
eourt deXMous. the dilemma has noi yd been sohed 
h> niosi sdiooj systems. Teachers icstiitiuny iiidieatc 
lhat they rctiti/c ihau^ by grouping, a poiennal 
denuieraiic ainiospliere' is lost hiH as one eleiiiaHary 
principal suiumari/ed the IceJings in her sehooL 
^'Ihey (poor readcisi ^jn paiiii only so many 
nunals 

htdi\tUuuli/ed insUnep<in is bccominir another ^iitse 
lor sorting siudeitls, Oaia Jrom UunKjii^s ot 
elassroonis in ihese' siiidie^ mdicaie Ifiai m- 
d^idnah/aiion oi iiisiniction k not widely ae- 
eoniplished. however, due piiniaily perhaps ii> 
teUehers* peKeplu^ns ol social studies js ^'a group 
llnrig/^' 

Equal Opportunities 

SlIu>4>1s ha\e noi mo\cd mnji bcvoru! ihc simplest 
siaiid^nds m ei|nah/nig cdUv on arnon seliools. 
I hey ha\e dv>ne the besi ni pUysieal lavihliesv ie^'^s in 
tnsLrnt.iional "supplies and e<jni]>niciii and the least m 
K^ufiLfs. As the studies Lon^isH'iiiIy iJernoti^lriite. I he 
' teachei in tlte (.lassrooiu is ihc nn>^r i.rinLal 
\ jriable--*tnd iru^inaliiu^s m le^uliers are exirenie. 
es)>eciali\ beiween alihieiil .iiid i>*ior sciioojs. 

In some si:iivH>lsv UiUy all leaMnng tune is inl- 

lered a\\*iy on mterperMTital negoiuiHons {olten be- 
tween reav,her aiKl one ot a lew smilenisV luneoii 
la^k appears lo he an unponam satiable in siudcrit 
aehie\ emeni Sn^e ilieie d*>es riol tippitir to be LirLai 
\anab(es m Kai^heis' piepataiu^tL pinskal taoltiies, 
- ciiul j^rmfed ^e^oll^^.es ainnii^? M,booh n lu t uKty l\e 
ih.it the ijjcatesr ^aiktble o\ M] aeu^ss the naiion is 
I he iUiioimi ol learning tmie within tfie solmI stinties 
(.lassHunru 



I he enrrienhnn ot small rural sehools generally are 
(he most resirieted and tr;idliionah h is irotiie lhai 
high interesi eleeli\es Wild I loweis/Ldibles." lor 
exatiiple) are more a\ ailable in large sehools oT urban 
and suburban areas where siudeitis already ha\e 
myriad enrieblng aeluiucs and interests io pursue, 
wliile in ru'al, more isolated sehools, eourses beyond 
iraditKfital ollernigs are rare. 

The NSI snniniary oi one ol (he three siudks si;e- 
emetly loiielies upon OiK ol" the eeUiral issues ol the 
naiioiial asses^nlelU: 

Whai Sitemv /soi'taf \nt(lws} eduiuUvn M// bv for 
any one t /iM for arty one year ts most defyendent on 
\yhat fhat cfukf \ teavfter hefteve\. kno^w and does^ 
and ditesf\^( Mtew doesn^f know, and doe^n t do. 



Accountability 

Very lew Mate^ lia\e established basie eompcteneics 
in social studies (2,^ pcreent in 1977), biil 35 percent 
Muheate they arc plunMint! to nnplcnieiit eoitipelcrK^ 
programs in tlte near lutiire. 

Articulalion 

\i tieulation 1^ i- conimnmg problem m soeial studies. 
Snpt-MMsois itnd oilier admiiusiraiors are more eon- 
eerned than elassrootn leaeheis Results ol ^ur\eys 
mdieaie dial e\eii super\isors and administrators ate 
opposed lo a higher degree o! imilormity wiihin ilie 
eurrienlnti). I'aretu^ do not want .i retuineiUed course 
ol study bin want bellei ehirilKanou abi.til wh,u is 
taught, Jnieresilngly . the smaller the st.!iool ilie n^oie 
.iritetJalion ean be aeeoniplished, Artienlatioii *ip' 
pears \o \ ^ W\{ letili/ed when k\KlieTs, lhen>sehes.^ 
deeidc wji,d to be i.4>\ered and res|>eel Ihtne 
mutually iiiiieed upon titklerstandings 

In larger swietns lUcre^ w little agreetiieul about what 
sulMciwts slum Id lie taugin m what i^ourse^ and lufic 
atikuhtton JLr*>s^ eourses. hi distrkU whidi man- 
dale a i-oouliiiaie^l (.urrj^iiUim iheie is less aUenlion 
lo soLki! and I. LU] erii a t lairs. ( >ne da ti^er e\[)iessed in 
Ibc- shklies IS liitit Mihiexl luatiet >^ curteiiily pei- 
^.e1^ed as "v>utside" students and not niiegrated mto 
lus hei e^eiyday hk\ h> tenune ihe dneelion *>) the 
(.onrse ol Miidy Imtliei away Iroin (.lujent happeil^ 
nigs, u^ rhey happen^ \^ to tiiake soeial soidies e'.eti 
imue sterile lor Miulelits 
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SocUd Studies Versus Social Sdeiice 

Among traditional college social science professors it 
has been fashionable for some time now to refer to 
innovative efforts in the field as '*sociaJ !u:iensy/* 
There is little danger lor them to fear( 

There are few indications that schools emphasize a 
scientific approach common to sociaJ sciencxr 
disciplines. Sixty-six percent of respondents felt that 
the general public does not favor placing a high 
prioritv on emphasizing a scientific approach. The 
majority of teachers viewed their tasks as both 
f;maller and more holistic— smaller in that they art* to 
traitsmit facts and skill, larger in that they are to 
prepare (socialize) students in the value system of the 
community. 

There i^ evidence that there is a reorientation toward 
performance skills and away from conceptualized ex* 
perienc^s. Symptomatic of this trend is the response 
by 40 percent of *;enior high students in a national 
f;urvey that the thing most wrong about social studies 
was its overemphasis on **facts and memorization/* 

Despite sixty years of rhetoric by social studies 
leaders, such practices as '^democratic living/* 
* 'learning by doing.** * 'laboratory experiences.** and 
^he more recently espoused, learning through **m- 
duciion and inquiry.** are not widely exercised >i 
social studies classroom?;. To the contrary, lectures 
and teacher led/dommated discussions '*are the 
predominant technique,** At least two-thirds of 
teachers use lectures onc^ or more a week, Jn na- 
tionaJ questionnaires many social studies teachers in- 
dicated they use discussions **just about daily,** 

Controveratal Issues 

Administrators should have little fear that social 
studies teachers will embarrass the school or com- 
munity. The great majority of teachers are personally 
committed to the task of helping young peo;-/e ac 
commodate to the educational system— and the com- 
munity—as it is. Teachers, themselves, attempt to fit 
in the system and be recognized as cooperative 
members of the school and the community. 

Taking sides on controversial issues within a 
classroom is not the hallmark of social studies 
teacher— much better, for example, to teach 
''about** poverty than attempt to change the 
economic structure. High school pohtical or 
economic activism ami^ng teachers or students is in- 
deed rare and is certainly not the accepted norm. An 
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atmosphere of questionir^ is not pictured in any of 
the three studies. 

So traditional. non*controversia1. and non*valuing 
are most social studies classrooms that one can see 
:ittle promise that any measure of "democratic liv- 
ing** or/*laboratory experience** will be achieved in 
most existing social studies programs. 

One factor which tends to mitigate against a more 
open, questioning atmosphere within classrooms, 
other than the conservative nature of teachers 
themselves* is the drive by most schools toward better 
achievement as indicated by standardized test scores. 
Attitudes, certainly change in attitude, usually is not 
part of this assessment. 

One would be incorrect to assume from the above 
descriptions, however, that social studies classrooms 
are sterile places with little or no interaction among 
students or between students and teachers. The point 
should be made that there are human processes oc- 
curring within the schools, but primarily of a 
socialization nature. 



The Teschen The Bottom Line 

Studies support John Goodlad*s findings that though 
a disrnef or ;ch(>ol may have myriac) guides and in* 
structiunal objectives calibrated toward the receptivt- 
^y of each v'hild to learn does not mean that those 
understandings extend into the classroom once the 
teacher closes the door. 

There is evidence that the social studies teacher 
generally is not oriented to prescribed object ivisirig 
of the iiistrui tional program. They are more, if you 
please, Macaulayian in that they paint with a subjec- 
tive bru^h. with wholesome streaks of what they 
thnik <itudcnts neec), rather than orchestrate 
{'d popular pttra*.e of the *'new** social studies) dif- 
ferent components of a program designed from a 
distHbnori ot committee pronouneements or proven 
practice*^ 

There were those, especially at the district and state 
levels, who really felt about a decade ago that the 
massive efforts underway in national social studies 
Curriculum projects would change the very nature of 
social studies content, the way teachers teach, and 
student achievement. I would think the results of 
these three national studies aredisappointmg to those 
optimists, 

} 
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Implicfttions for Administrator^ 
Condtiulng Education^ 

One of the most troubling nnding*« i*« that the 
elassrooni tcaeher is not supported in his/her instruc- 
tional role. Inservice programs, effective for 
"improving orgam/ation/' should be planned and 
structured to gi\e teaehcTs assistance with pedagogi- 
cal problems. 

An Ltntapt^d source in most Ji«>tricts is ihe master 
teacher. Administrators should scxk out these 
teachers and make them the center of inservice pro- 
grams, Evidence trom all thrcx' studies is that 
teachers learn most from other teachers.^ 

Teachers are calhng [or more fund**. c\en federal 
funds, for diuriets to: {\} hire and pay resource peo- 
ple to help teaehers with their teaching sklll\. and (2) 
provide additional institutes lor ttie improvement 
of teaching. Teachers arc not opposed to devoting 
time to job-retated training and administrators 
should nurture and rc\^ard teacher^' desires for **elf- 
impro\ement. 

Sirengllientiig Cltlzenshtp Education 

It IS ironie that public schools * 'arc being asked to do 
things we u\ed to pra> to Ood for;" yet. social 
studies classriKjms arc so traditionally structurcni. so 
tied to content that the potential within the one cur- 
ricular area in which problems can be di^cus*>cxl, 
perhaps c\cn partially rc\ohcu, is lo^t. The potential 
of social studies i^ fnrther Icsscncxl b> the rush of 
schiwK 10 "more ba**ic" suhjects 

Perhaps social uli-^ m gratlcs K IZ never 
become social science, '^ith the resulting scientific ap^ 
proach to problem so[\ mg, but it is critical that .some 
of the widely accc^^od nicthodotogics ol the more 
usctulot the social scici ^cs be utilized by thcsi hwK. 
Teachers arc under \ct\ real pressure, oftni subtle 
to sta> within prevailing communily norms. Use of 
the \ocial sciences, particularly s(Kioh>g>. an- 
thropoiogv. and cconi)niics. offers teachers the op- 
portuntt) more objectively and less cniotionally to 
csplorc problems that iiia> he tearing apan coni- 
nuinitics, homes, and^ perfuips. students Mieuischcs, 



A traditional liisiorical or geographical contcsi is not 
ihc most cx>nduci\c manner (or Inoking iii probtcins. 



I tVelii tsa roieof schot>l leaders, a dim nisi rat ors and 
supervisors, to espose their teaehers to useful instrue- 
tiotial tools. It change iti anitudc is espcetcd. then 
better tools are essential. 

Psrcnis ind the Communlly 

Perhaps it is time that \^e slow up a bit in developing 
\tandards and eurneulum guides (61 pereent of 
supervisory time) and cisrify for parents and the 
eotumiinit> what^t is that we do attempt to teaeh 
w ithin grades and ^ubjeet areas, tt w not parents ^ ho 
ate pushing lor more regimentation or e\en artieula- 
tion within \ehooLs; parents are demanding that they 
undersuiid >*bat is being taught. 

As the studies eonfirm, te\tbook\ are social studied. 
Boards of education which spend time approving 
curriculum guides should consider spending at least 
equal time on the selection of tc\thiK)ks, Because of 
tcsibooks' importance, a case can be made also for 
in^ohing parents and students. 

A RMSOnibte Request 

Social studies teachers inter\ tewed in the studies 
repeated a great amount of common sense about 
problems which affect them. The best example is 
their >hilltii£ncs*> to gi\e up instructional time in 
order that students gain basic skills, Equally 
reasonable is their request for classroom funds to 
purcliasc small instructional items as nc'cds arise. 
Compared to personnel salaries and other constant 
cstx'nditures, a smull monthly allottncni to each 
teacher may be the smallest cost, yet do more to inb 
prose classroom instruction than alnio**t any other 
liiic-itcni expenditure, 

Soclsl Sludtcs ss s "soclil sttidy'* 

Administrators cver> where must address the problem 
of Mudent grouping. Ways must be found to aeeom- 
modate all levels of student inotisation and ability 
within a eonimon setting tndisidualt/ation of 
siruction appears to be the greatest promise for social 
studies classes, Sc^gregation, abihty grouping, 
achic\cnicnt clustering, and all the other ineehanieal 
arrangements, \^hieh separate future uti/eas within a 
school will not lead to the achicsenicni of the most 
endtirmg and endearmg soi^ial studies goal— prepara- 
rion lor hie 
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Summar> and Implications of the Naiional 
Science Foundaiion Reports on tlie Status of 
Science^ Social Studies and Matliematics 
(Education 

Ron Bnidt and Olber Membm of th4 ASCD 
Dtsseminatioit Tnin' 

Alistrgct 

S atus studies sponsored hy the Nationul Science 
loundation INSF) show that many of the changes 
'ought in the currieulum reform movement of the 
1960s and early 70s have not been achieved. Most 
NSF projects in mathematics, science, and social 
studies are not widely used; inquiry and in< 
dividuahzation aie rare. 

The studies document a lack of authoritati\e infor- 
mation about what IS actually taught, what the ef- 
fevts are. and what effects would be if things were 
done differcnily. It seems that content and methods 
vary somewhat from one teacher to another* but text- 
books are the basis for much of the curriculum. 
Members of the ASCD team assigned to summarize 
the studies believe the studies imply the following 
needs: 

Inslructiotoal Material: 

L Continued dcvctopnient of high quality instruc- 
tional matermls, ^nh federal sponsorship if 
necessary. 

2. procedures for periodiculi> redefiiung what 
students should learn. 

3. A thorough cxammation of the processes by 
which textbooks and teachers* manuals are 
de^eloped* selected, and used— so that they may be 
impro\'ed. 

4. Objective e\aluation of instructional materials. 



' Benjaniin Bbcrsol«» Balt]Eno:« County (Maryland) Schools: 
Thomas Gibney. Univmity of I'lledo (Ohio); Edward Kams. 
Parnui <ObK>> Public Schools: Rui h Long, ASCD Associate Direc- 
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SiodghtlU St. Louis (Missouri) Pxibltc Schools; and Robert Yager. 
University of towa. 
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Teacher t:dui:ation and Support: 
I . Redefinition of middle management roles to pro- 
vide more adequate Maff development and support 
for teachers. 

2* Mechanisms* such as NSF institutes, to provide 
for continuing education of teachers. 

Knowledge: 

1. Knowledge about differences in points of view 
between teachers and other educators. 

2. Knowledge about the change process in schools. 

3. Knowledge about effeas of various praaices and 
programs. 

Thanks, We Needed That 
A Report on (h^ NSF Reports 

Ron Bnmilt anil Other Membm of the ASCD 
Dlssentinilion Team' 

There is a scene in an old movie— maybe in several of 
them— in which a character^ confused and afraid, 
begins sobbing and babbling incoherently. Another 
character slaps him hard across the face* whereupon 
he legains his composure and says* 'Thanks. 1 
needed that.'* 

Reading the reports of the National Science (founda- 
tion (NSF) studies is a sobering experience^ Seven 
thick volumes* the reports are heavy reading in more 
ways than one. NSF commissioned the studies in the 
aftermath of two decades of effort at local, state, and 
national levels to reform curriculum of elementary 
and secondary schools. The idea was to find out what 
had i>een accomplished so far in science^ mathemat- 
ics, and social studies education as Ihe basts for fur- 
ther long-range planning. 

The reports are of three types. There is a survey 
(Weiss^ 1978) which summarizes such information as 
what courses are offered and how many students are 
enrolled. It also includes self^reports from teachers 
about the methods and matcriaU they use, the 
amotint5 and kinds of help available to them* and 
so on. 

Three extensive literature reviews— one each for 
science (Helgeson and others^ 1978), mathematics 
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(Suydam and Osborne* 197(t), and social siudies 
(Wiky and Race, 1978)— sunimari/e ihe most im- 
portant rew:arch reports and other material published 
from 1955 to 1975. 

Complementing the other reports is a set of case 
studies {Stake and Easley, J97(t* VoL J) each contain- 
ing the observations and impressions of a qualified 
evaluator who made an intensive MuUy of a par- 
ticular school district. Several additional chapters 
summarize the observations (Stake and Easley, 1978, 
Vol. II). 

The three-way approach (survey, literature reviews,; 
case studies) produces a three dimensional effect. 
Together the reports present a more complete picture 
than v^ould any one by itself. 

The ASCD team charged with summarizing the find- 
ings and suggesting implications viewed the reports in 
several different ways. First* we selected what we 
thought was most pertinent to the roJes and interests 
of j\SCD members* most of w hom are admmistra- 
tors* curriculum directors, supervisors, and others 
responsible for curriculum and support services. 

Second, we looked for the unexpected: points which 
seemed to us somewhat surprising. FinaJIyi we 
sought regularities: patterns that occurred repeatedly 
aeross sites and studies.' 

Paradoxically, the first conclusion one might draw 
from all that information is that we know very Itttle. 
We do not know for sure what is actually being 
taught or how it is being taughi m classrooms across 
America. We do not know how it compares with 
what was taught twenty or thirty years agOt because 
we did not have that kind of information then either. 
We do not know much about effects on students- 
cither the effects of what is now being taught or 
what the effects would be if things were done 
differently. 

For example* NSF has encouraged used of inductive 
teaching methods, often referred to as "inquiry** or 
"discovery.** Asked H they used inquiry, many 
teachers reported that they did* but observers who 
visited classrooms saw little evidence of it (Stake and 
Easley* VoL II, p. 12:8). Moreover* the instructional 
programs w hich NSF helped develop, many of which 



' The rulw of anomalies and r*gularHr«s ar* borrowolt afi*r a 
fashion* from Waller Doyl«. Stt his paper, ^'Classroom ttes^ch; 
Who Needs Ji?" prtsenicfiat ihe annuatmceiitug of the American 
Educational ttesearch Assoctanorti Aprit i978. Toromo* Canada. 



incorporate inquiry methods, are not widely used 
(Wiley and Race, p. 322; Weiss, p. 80). 

At least we know that students would benefit if 
teachers did use inquiry. Or do we? Those who 
reviewed the research say no such claim can be made^ 
For example. There is relatively little solid evidence 
to substantiate the widespread belief (among social 
studies educators) that 'critical thinking* methods are 
superior to other approaches*' (Wiley and Race, 
p. 192). 

The reports do not have all the answers, then, but at 
least they help us know what we do not know. Of 
course* they do much more that that. They tell us 
that the curriculum reform movement had some in- 
fluence on American education. Programs developed 
with NSF support are used in many schools. Quite a 
few teachers (albeit a minority) continue to teach 
them as intended by their developers, inquiry and all. 
Recent materials produced by commercial publishers 
incorporate many of the ideas introduced by those 
programs. And a substantial number of teachers are 
probably better informed, more capable and more 
confident as a result of having attended summer in- 
stitutes sponsored by NSF. 

We also "know'* other things from reading these 
reports. We may have known them tntuitively before, 
but the reports substantiate them. For example, 
w ithin a narrow range of possibilitiesi what is taught 
and how it is taught vary from one teacher to 
another. In most eases the content of a single text- 
book is the basis for the curriculum; the variability is 
in the emphasis given to topics and in the ieacher*s 
personal style. 

Individualization and inquiry are rarely used; the 
most common teaching method is some form of 
"recitation": the teacher asking questions, explain- 
ing, or giving directions; the students listening, 
answering questions* solving problems, or filling out 
worksheets. 

This situation exists, much to the despair of those 
who would like to change it* not because teachers are 
lazy or unimaginative^ but apparently because of the 
realities of life in classrooms. In tlie articles which 
follow, we will summarize ti)e^e realities and then 
suggest some implications. 
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Mflthemattcs Education 
1955-1975 

Tbomss Gibney 
Edward Karas 

Mailiomu(ics instruction has changed \tiry litiic dur- 
ing the period troni 1955 lo 1975, A single lextbook is 
the main source of conieiH with few oiher teaching 
materials used or leguested b\ teachers, Mos\ in- 
siriiciion occurs wiih loial-class group% i\ud is tcll- 
aiid'show followed by scuiwork ai ihe elenientury 
^ciiooi le\el, and honicwork-leciure-new homework 
at the secondary school leveK The seU -contained 
clussroom ui the elementur) school k\el and the 
fixed period schedule ot ilic secondary school are 
siill ihe predominani patterns lor mathematics 
instruction^ 



What Major Cliangcs Have Taken Place in 
Mathematics Ctirrictiltim Offerings? 

CONTENT 

Mathematics still reniuins a required course in ele- 
mentary scliool and ihe content has expanded from 
arithmetic to mathematics with the topics of 
geometry* measuremeniv probability and siaiistjcs* 
graphs, equations, inequalities, and properties of 
number systems in textbooks. Computation with 
whole numbers, fractions, and decimals remains the 
core of the elementary school curriculum- Jn the 
eleven districts of the CSSE Study* various forms of 
pencil and paper mathematics dominated the scene in 
the elementary schools with little csidence of 
maniputatises. set\, etc., being used. (Stake and 
Easley, 197H, 13:18) 

The number and sariety of courses offered at the 
secondary school l*?vcl have increased since J955, 
however, the most frequently taught courses are 
general maih, algebra and geometry, (Stake and 
Easley. 1978, 18:21) Among the new topics were 
functions, vector approaches to geometry^ computer 
techniques, and calculus. SMSG and other cur- 
riculum development groups were evident as the 
enrollment in secondary school mathematics courses 
increased, especially in advanced mathematics 
courscs^ Most of this increase occurred during the 
first part the 1955-1975 period with the 1970s 
recording small increases in advanced courses and in 
basic or remedial mathematics, (Suydam and 
Osborne. 1977, p, ^6) 
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**NEW MATH'* 

The '^new niatir* phenomenon wa% a two^deeade 
series of deselopments that esolved and changed con- 
stantly » some topics disappeared and new ones 
emerged, some topics emerged and disappeared. 
(Suydam and Osborne. 1977, p. 48) New materials 
were widely used by the mid-1960s with content and 
methodology changes attempted, federal funding 
through such agencies as NS1-. NIL, R&D Centers, 
and regional laboratories encouraged the implemen- 
tation of new mathematics topics, materials, courses, 
and programs. Despite the ''new^ math*' thrust and 
although u is evident that the number.and variety of 
mathematics courses offered m secondary schools 
has inaeased since J 955 there appears to \yc little 
change in the mathematics instruction in grades 
K-12, Few efforts were made lo educate elementary 
or secondary teachers concerning the new changes in 
content and methodology with the result that the 
single tCMbook is still the primary sonree of 
mathematics curricula^with most teachers using no 
instructional materials except ihe te\tbook and the 
chalk board^ 

l ew instances of modern mathematics were found in 
the case studies. i"or most classrooms around the 
country, modern math never touched down. In one 
city, lor example, conventional textbooks with I960 
copyright dates were used in Over one-third of 
the principals and approximately one-fourth of the 
supervisors and teachers stated that new math had 
been a waste of time and money. (Stake and Easley. 
1978, 13:65 and 18:34) 

Back to Basics 

Much discussion concerning the back*to-basics 
movement has come t'rcm the public s belief that 
pupils have failed to learn minimal computational 
skills. The issue of back to basics seems to be em- 
phasized more by school board members running for 
election or candidates for educational administrative 
positions than by teachers of mathematics. The 
Gallup Poll of the public's attitudes toward educa- 
tion revealed that the pub!ic*s most frequent con- 
cerns are: to devote more attention to teaching of 
basic skills, and to enforce stricter discipline. School 
board members and parents define back to basics as 
instruction that concentrates upon skills development 
in reading, writing, and mathematics. 

In defining basics, most schools define basics in 
terms of the *'barebonc*s** technical skills of reading 
and simple arithmetic operations. (Slake and Easley, 




1978. 13:34) I lie sludics Ibund the clcnicntar> niaih 
t.urriculuni is iraduioiial and dedicated to helping 
children learn u> conipuie, (Siake and tiaslcy, 1978. 
13:20) 

The conclusion ol reviewing iweniy years of 
maihematics leachitij^ in grades is iliai teachers 
have been and are stitl stressing mathematies skills at 
all grade te\eK but the time spent teaching 
mathematics in grades K-6 is less than n was twenty 
years ago because of man> ne^^ topics tliat ha\e been 
added io the elenientar> curriculum. 



What Impaet Has the New Math Approaeh 
Had on What Happens in Classrooms? 

INSXRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Jn most classrooms the teacher m charge. (Stake 
and Easley. 1978, 13:59) It was observed thai 
teachers had great treedoni to teach largcl) what the> 
pleased. (Stake and Easle>\ 1978, 13:37) This type of 
freedom ma> ha\e led to the generfdi^ed cnticism 
that \er> little vertical articulation exists vtithiii the 
mathematics curnculum. Articulation between 
elememarv and secaridar> schools .seemed to be a 
universal problem. (Stake and Easley, 1978^ 
13:19-20) It IS clearly mental discipline that is the 
focus of the \ast majority of leaehers of mailiematies 
at all 1e\els be>ond the second grade. (Stake and 
Easiey, 1978* 13:18) In the 60s hands-on curneulum 
projects were developed and piomoted. Now the pen- 
dulum seertis to be svtinging back to one teachitig 
souri'^— the textbook. (Stake and tasley. 1978, 15:5) 



CLASSROOM SIZE AND MANAGEM£^^^ 

Rescareh during the 20-year ptYiod from 1955-75 pro- 
vided little evidence that mathematics achievement 
was affected b> total class size but that the size of the 
group ^Mth ftliich the teasher ^^orks on a particular 
topic ma> be ot impoiiance Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the elementary school day is allocated to 
mathematics time but far less time is spent on actual 
instruction. All teachers K-12 ^pcnr a large propor- 
tion of their lime on non-instructional activities such 
as discipline, classroom routmes, money collections, 
tilling out various fornis^ etc- Achievement was 
tound to be higher in elementary classe^ *Ahcre the 
greater proportion o( time was spent on develop* 
mental activities and actual instruction by the 
teacher (Suydani and Osborne, 1977, p. 76) 



EVALUATION 

The Use of standardized i^^ts was motv common in 
mathematics than in science or social science, and 
more common in grades K-^ than in grades 7-12. 
(Weiss. 1978, p. 27) The greatest change in testing 
over the past 20 years has been the coneern for 
objective-based referenced or criterion-referenced 
tests rather than norm-refereneed tests, (Suydam and 
Osborne^, 1*^77, p. 83J Also, evaluation is now ex- 
pected to provide information foi eurrieulum deci- 
sions whereas in 1955 the primary u.se of standard- 
ized lesis was to help with decisions concerning in- 
dividual student.s. 

INQUIRY TEACHING 

Although much emphasis has been given to the 
development of inquiry teaching, little is taking 
place. (Stake and Easley, 1978, 12:8) Many of the 
materials designed to promote inquiry were still in 
the schools but seldom used. (Stake and Easley, 
1978, 12:5) Teachers felt that higher level sludy for 
students was very hard work. (Stafce and Easley, 
1978, 12:7) In mathematics at all levels, the teaehing 
method was usually one of going over the problems 
assigned with either the teacher or students vtorking 
ai I he ehalkboarj v hile others ob?^rvcd. (Stake and 
Easley, 1978, 19:7) 



MATERIALS 

Mathematics instruction and the mathematics 
teachers remain rather traditional. The textbook is 
the course of study and the teacher's manual is the 
most extensively used piece of material to supplement 
the textbook. Hands-on materials that accompany 
textbooks are used in about one third of the K-3 
mathematics classes but tittle thereafter in grades 
4-12, From third through twelfth grad'^, students had 
few materials to manipulate. In most classrooms the 
source of knowledge certainly is still the textbookp 
(Stake and Easley, 1978, 13:59 and 65) Malhematies 
teachers hardly ever use other materials such as Rim 
loops, slides, television, programmed instruction, 
CA1, field-trips, guest speakers, etc. (Weiss. 1978, p. 
102) 

federally funded curriculum materials in 
mathematics were being used less in 1976-77 than in 
previous years. This may imply that many of the 
ideas and approaches of these materials may now be 
found in the **conventionar' mathematics textbooks. 
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(Weiss, I97(t, p, 78) More lhan 500,000 non-print in- 
structional materials and an additional 5,(K)0 print 
marketed tor use in the K'I2 curriculum in 1976. Of 
the approximatcK 28>00O textbook titles marketed 
tor use m mathematics, scicntce attd social stuilies^ a 
relatisel> small portion of that total ssere in use in the 
majonts of the nation s classrooms. The ten most 
used tnaicnals in math in the U.S. are clearly tradi- 
fional programs all quite similar to each other in 
terms ul instructional design and social and personal 
\alues ssstems. (Siake and Lasles. 1978. IJ:60) 

What Type of Supervisory Support m 
Teielim Receiving jo Matliemtttics 
Instruction? 

SuperMsors at the secontiar> level re\ealed a 
preponderance ot adiiiinistratisc and teaching loads 
o%er super% isory tasks. Bel\*ecn 62 and 96 percent of 
curriculum supcrMH>rs mdicatcd that their primary 
responsibihiy is sonieUimg other than curriculum 
superMsion. (Stake atid Ladles 1978, 18:106) About 
half ol t^ic elementary supersisors had super\ision as 
their primary assignment. On the average^ super- 
\isors had in excess of 200 leathers with whom they 
worked fhere vtere sery fe^* people a\ai)ableouiside 
the classriH>m to pros jde quality control for ihe cur- 
riculum and assist teachers \%iih pedagogical prob- 
lems. (Stake and Lasley, 1978, I6:42-4J) 

The number ol ^tate\%ic)e subject area coordinators 
has been reduced and nian> coordinators liase been 
assigned additional duiie^ u> that the>' ha\e less time 
(0 spend t>n mathematics education (Weiss, 1978, 
p, 3J) ApproKiniateK t'fto-llurds of the local school 
districts hase no district supetMSors. {Weibi>, 1978, 
p, 36) and sery districts ha\e full-time 

mathematics coordniators. (Weiss. 1978,, p J9) 

Very fe\% principals K-iZ have majored in 
mathematics and a considerable number of principaK 
indicated that they are *'not \%ell qualified'' to super- 
vise mathematicv instruct ion particularly in the 
secondary school Most mathematics teachers believe 
they do iioi ncH,*d help in lesson planning,, teaching 
lessons, or diseipline hut Uicy do request help in ob- 
taining inlorniatioii about instructional materials, 
learnitig nc\% teacliing rnciliods, and using hands-on 
niampulati\e materials. (Weiss, 1978, p. 144) (Stake 
and t:asle>v 1978, 18.112) Feacliers rate other 
teachers as their best source ot ne\% deselopinenis in 
educanon, \^hile prnicipaK rate other principals as 
(heir best source ot itilorniation about ne\% 
desclopnients in cdtJCiinoiK (N^eiss, 1978^ p. 150) 
Local inservice programs appear to be more useful 



to educators in grades K-6 than to those in grades 
7-12. (Weiss, 1978, p. 154) 

Queried as to what support do math teaehcrs in your 
schools need, math teachers and super^isors both 
ga\e emphasis to teacher centers \%here the teachers 
can take their concerns/ (Stake and Easley, 1978, 
18:61) Staff meetings appeared to be for the purpose 
of improving organizational arrangements and 
distributinji information rather thati lor the purpose 
of gising assistance to the teacher \vith pedagogical 
problems, (Stake and liasley, 1978, 16:48) Many of 
the leachers and super\isors reported bavmg attend* 
ed a number of institutes and inserviee courses. 
About 30 ptTcvnt of the high school math teachers 
sur\eyed in the study indicated that they had at* 
tended at least one NSF summer or academic year in* 
stituie, (Stakeand Easley, 1978, 12:7) Most felt they 
^CH useful tTul many would like such offerings. 
(Stake and Easley, 1978, 16:51, 18:112) 



Looking Ahead 

Public dissatisfaction with declining achievement 
scores in mathematics has stressed the need for 
changing roles for federal agencies, professional 
organizations, administrators, super^^sors, teachers, 
and parents in curriculum development and teacher 
presersice and insersice. It ^eems evident that hand 
calculators, computers, metric education, and 
research on pupil learning are going to be sources of 
change in the future of mathematics education. Na- 
tional and state assessments and competency re* 
quirements will also innuence the mathematics 
teaching*learning process. 

Areas of teaching performance that will be critical 
are those relaied to how mathematics instruction is 
organized, how- mathematics materials are used, and 
how much time is spent in direct mathematics iiu 
siruction. Leadership will be needed to promote the 
concept that adequate super^'ision must be available 
Irom super%isors and/or administrators to assist 
teachers in organizing mathematics instruction and in 
the proper utilization of mathematics materials. 

School districts must determine then academic role 
during the school day. bach school district mu^t 
esaluate its priorities in terms ol its instructional time 
allotments. If mathematics is a high priority subject 
then sufficient time must be allotted tor mastery and 
application o} bask skills, II the public expects 
leaelicTs to stress n^athen^aucs skilh* the niathematics 



instruaional periods cannot be shortened or sup^ 
planted by other aciivitits. If teachers are given ade* 
quale time to teach mathematics and proper 5uper\i* 



sion they and their pupils witi [wrform wcIL To help 
promote thU environment is a major goal of the 
future. 
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School Science In an Age of Science 

Robert Yftfter 
Ronakl Stodfthlll 

During ihc post Sputnik >car\, the l%Os, attention 
was focused not onl> on ad\ana:mcnls in space 
science but on ihe whole area of sticncc education. 
Teachers, school leaders, learning theorists, 
philosophers and most iniponaiitl), practicing sciei^ 
tisis took a look at what was happening u\ \arioHs 
phases ol science education. The> became in\ol\ed in 
various facets of scieiic*: education from curriculum 
development to leactier training. They set new direc^ 
tions and established iiiari\ firsts in American public 
education. 

More than a decade lia** passed and it seerns pro* 
pitious now to take a look at the past, the present, 
and Ihe future in relation to science education. While 
much has been written about the developments in this 
area, three national studies deahng with the cur* 
rivuluni, leaching strategies, and orgam/ationysup- 
port systems were recently made available which of- 
fer significant insights into them. An analysis ot ihis 
inlormatiori with suggestion ihai it be used by school 
leaders of today and tomorrow h now possible. 

Cttrrkuhiiti 

The stated goals ol the science program include 
understanding self, appreciating technology, prepar* 
tng for college, advancing today's culture^ and 
understanding local issues. There is liitle evidence, 
howeser, that the big ideas or stated &o^k of science 
education are ^^cr translated into curriculum and 
classroom practice (Oenny, p. 90). Sciena* teachers 
talk of helping students to become better citi/cns, 
Lc., knowledgeable of vKietal issues, including 
politics as related lo science (Smith, p. 6). 

Although the goals for science in the elementary 
school tend to be stable, it is apparent ihat the goals 
for secondary science are m a perjod of significant 
transition (Helgeson, p. 190). There are new direc- 
tions for secondary science. This has resulted in new 
offerings which emphasi/e enctronmental concerns, 
societal issues, world problems, decision making* 
and interdisciplinary efforts tHelgcson^ p. 21). Iden- 
tifying, verbalizing, and advancing such goals is 
less illusive than implementing them in seietice 
classrooms. The newly stated goals have implications 
for curriculum changes. They al^*o conflia w'*lh the 
general emphasis on the basic skills in the cur^ 
riculum. Knowledge of science i^ not considered 



**basic** by the general public and surely it docs not 
reflect the new focus for science education 
(Helgcson, p, 192), 

Sciena' in the school program can bC eharactcrr/ed 
by one word— textbooks (Denny, p. 42). The science 
curriculum exists as ihc facts and concepts which are 
traditionalU packaged in textbooks. The textbook 
not only determines the content but the order^ the ex* 
amples, the application of that content (.Stake, 
p. 1.1 .S). The inHuenceof teachers occurs in the ehoice 
of a textbook— apparently the most important deci- 
sion in establishing the curriculum or curriculum 
coniponettt identified by a given course (Stake, 
p. 19 2). Tear hers appear to ha\ e'*faiih** iti the text* 
book: they lament **jf only the right one could be 
lotind'* (Stake, p. 1.1 2). The science curriculum, 
then, IS a set of knowledges and skills rooted in the 
vanous disciplines of science atid packaged in text* 
books (Stake, p. \9^4l 

Little real curriculum planning or school articulation 
o) science materials has occurred (Helgeson* p. 190). 
The textbook determines the sciena' curriculum and 
relatively few of the texiboo*is are in use in signifi- 
cant numbers of schools. For example, 40 percent of 
all schools use HoltS Modem Bioiogy with another 
40 percent using the BSCS Green and Yellow Version 
in about equal numbers (Helgeson, p. 26). This 
means that the biology program in 80 percent of the 
classrooms can be characterized by analysis of these 
three textbooks. Approximately 50 percent of al) 
schools use Holt's Modern Chemistry and 40 pereent 
use Hoh*s Modern Physics (Sanders, p. 27). Over 
half of the teachers and classes in secondary science 
utilize one baste textbook (Weiss, p. S% Eighty per^ 
cent of the primary and 90 percent of the in^ 
termediate grade teachers base their instruetion in 
science upon a single textbook (Helgeson* p, 17). 

Interaction with teachers suggests that reliance upon 
guides and books and the emphasis upon **gtven** 
science content is a way of avoiding the untidy reality 
that school science is (Hill-Burnett, p. 26). It is safe 
and eomfonable— a way of insuring that the stated 
and verbalized **bigger*' objectives are never ap- 
proached. Science instruction focuses on content 
because it is there. There is often the feeling that the 
content (i.e., the textbook) might be needed some- 
day. There is rarely a teacher reference to consumer 
needSr no reference to current student needs (Hoke, 
p. 25). There 's little enthusiasm for emphasizing 
science as inquiry or considering inquiry skills as a 
form of content (Denny, p, 42). 
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After c\pcndi(urcs in excess of SKK) million dollars 
oil sCieikr cyrnCulum maiermis follov^ing Spuinik. ii 
K appniprtSie lo question ihe imnaet the NSF sup- 
porte^Knational programs. About a third of the 
sch^>ls use tir have use ^ one of the sc\cral NSF pro- 
g^atH^ for the elementar> schools (Hclgcson. p. 16). 
Aboulsjie "^iJi^ic fraction of siudentv expcncnecd tlic 
CHIiM Ch<mis(r> and I'SSC phvsics eoursc while 
over 4<) percetKe\pcrienced one of the ba^ic biology 
vcrsmiis (Helgestm^np. 26 and 28). Tcaeherv who 
tried one or more of tTi^>u^(NSI ) curricula seem to 
be returning ihe old coursJ^rtHwUsii^cries (Stake, 
p. 15^5). 

The newer national programs were tn increasing uV^' 
until 1970; siiicv then adoptions and student use of 
tbv materials haw* dvcltned. Stated rea\ons for the 
dechiie include: (1) no roon^ for teacher and student 
spon(aneit>.. (2) overemphasis upon pure content, 
^ai>d (A> tnateriid ttn^ dlifficuli (abstract) for movi 
student^ (HclgcsoiK p. 181), AH of the\e courses 
could be chariKteri/cd as being ori^m/.ed around ihe 
siruciure of the disciplmcts) of soence. The pro- 
grams da*mphasi/ed " practical science*" and cin- 
phasi/cxi baste concepts ;ind processes (Helgeson, 
p. 2h. 



Ittstmctioiitl Str»tcsle$ 

( ]assic:il didacMC tci^chmg seems to charactcrJ^c 
most classrooms. The teacher typically directs 
assignmciiis^ grading, laboratory instruction and 
evaluation, reviews before tests, and the testing 
effort. The question and answer approach— if not a 
lecture— IS universallypractieeil(Snuth,p.90). Thea' 
ts a great deal of **iradjt]onat'* teaching with httle 
creativitv and few examples of leaehers with imagina- 
tion, entliusiavni. and ihe ability to motivate (Smith, 
p. 112 and Sanders, StufHebeam. p. 13), The text- 
btH>k is the '*i*nswer plaa*" for teachers" Questions 
(Stake, p. 13-62). The common sequence or pattern 
tor invtru :tK>n in scieiicv is asvign. recite, test, discuvi 
(Slake, p. 13-5). Tesung (usually based on facts, con- 
c^rpts. and defi]ution)is ;% natural procedure and een- 
tral to clasvr^Hmi control and curriculum structure 
(Stake, p. 15 12). 

It h rare to tind a teacher employing ;.'fe:;:*ve!rguiry 
m the classrtHwn. This ma> be caused by the paucity 
ot such teachmg modcK at the college level during 
preparaiorv programs (Stake, p. 12-7). Few teachers 
are engaging viudents in learning by experience 
(Stake, p. 15-7). Most teavhers Consider, with aques 
tion and answer approach, the content that is in- 
cluded between the coverv of a particular text. The 



teacher is the source x*i power in the science cIas^ but 
apparently this power is meaningless without the 

biKkk. 

Since 1955 there ha\e appeared more and more 
materials calling for vtudent-centered and hands-on 
instruction, tiven when these materials are in use in a 
gUen school, however, large numbers of students are 
rarely involved with them (Helgcsoti; p. 190). hewer 
than half of the teachers report use ofViny inquiry ap- 
proaches (Weisv, p. 148). This raises many interesting 
Questions regarding the appropriateness of the na- 
tional programs of the ^y6Qs— all of which approach- 
ed science as inquiry and eall<il for it being taught as 
'a ^'narrative of inquiry.*' There was an attempt to 
present science in a way it was known to scientists. 

Although attention to individual differences is fre- 
quently the subject of discussion, there is httle 
evidence that it is receiving attention in the form of 
classroom practice. In most instances, science is 
taught to an entire class with the teacher as the cen- 
tral figure. Ii is rare to find students engaged in in- 
dividual activities either in or out of the classroom. 
The entire class **does** an activity or is involved with 
the teacher in a discussion. R^-cent research 
establishes that certain instructional modes are more 
effective with certain students (Helgeson, p. 36). 
However, this finding has resulted in few tn- 
dividuali/ed programs and/or approaches in science. 
Where vuch materials aie utilized, they appear as 
supplements to a course and not central to it (Stake, 
p. 16-55)- 

Examples of effective science teachit^ approaching 
modem goals in the elementary school are tare. 
Teaching science in the junior high school is pri- 
marily by recitation (Stake, p. 19^). When labora- 
tories are u^ed, they tend to be demonstrations of in- 
formation already considered or exercises merely 
used to break the monotony. Almost all questions 
arise from information in the textbook and most 
center on terminology and definition. Teachers rely 
on and believe in the textbook (Stake, p. 19^). 

Over 80 percent of the science teachers use A.V. 
matenal with 1 5 percent of the secondary teachers us- 
ing both films and filmstrips on an average of once 
per week (Weiss, p. 112). It was found, however, in 
one of the case studies, where massive use of media 
was tried, that it was not successful (Sanders and 
Stufflebeam, p. 13). Most of the A. V. materials used 
iimd to supplement textbooks and add to the infor- 
mation base. Most provide more basic content for 
the existing course structure. Fewer than 10 percent 
of the schools utilize TV or CAI (Weiss, p. 112). 



Teachers state that they want advice on pedagogy; 
they seem open-mind^ when it comes to teaching 
style (Stake, p, \B-\ 12). They frequently talk of the 
lack of class time, less financial support for ihservice 
work, new demands on their non-class time, and 
other barriers to change in their instructional modes. 
It is at once apparent that what a given teacher 
believes, kPows, and does as well as what he/she 
doesn't believe, know, and do represent what science 
education will be for a given child (Stake, p. 19-1), 
Instructional materials and curriculum design are not 
the critical factors (Stake, p. 15-2)., 

Teachers express great concern for student attitude 
generally. Given this concert,, nonetheless, they con* 
tinue to be imprisoned by the textbook, existing 
courses, and traditional instructional strategies. It 
just may be that such overreliance on textbooks and 
guides is occasioned by the teachers inability to con- 
ceptualize the dynamics undergirding and supporting 
the curriculum and student understanding (Stake, 
p. 15-2). 

Orgaiiizatioii/Support 

Providing strong science programs in schools is not a 
high priority. Surprisingly it is not considered basic 
in today's culture--and at a time of cultural, en- 
vironmental, and resource crisis. Science teachers, 
rather than recognizing the problems of our time and 
the erosion of community and societal support, la- 
mem enrollment decreases and guard their advanced 
courses tenaciously (Stake. p.J2-l). Teachers tend to 
Talk and to use the ditto machine to an ever increas- 
ing degree (Hill-Burnett, p. 23). Many have cur- 
riculum outlines, including objectives, articulation 
plans, and sequence charts. In practice, however, 
these bear little resemblance to actual content in text- 
books or the strategies employed (Stake, p. 1^7). 

On the average state guidelines call for 16 minutes of 
time on science in kindergarten to 34 minutes in grade 
6 (Weiss, p. 22). Time spent on science in the elemen. 
tary school as reported by teachers averages 17 
'minutes in K-3 and 28 minutes in grades 4^6 with an 
average time in K^6 being 20 minutes per day (Weiss, 
p. 51). Mosi elem^tary science is taught in self-con^ 
tained classrooms with the first departmentalization 
occurring in grades 6-8 (Helgeson. p. 1 3V The segre- 
gation in science classes in the junior high paves the 
way for the advanced science sequence at the senior 
high level (Stake* p^ 2M>^ Often an accelerated 
junior high program for the gifted enables the science 
prone to complete several advanced courses in the 
various disciplines in the senior high school. 



Total enrollments in science increased until 1 973 with 
a leveling off since in terms of percentages; there has 
b'een no sharp decline (Helgeson. p. 190). The 
average science classes have decreased in size duriAg 
t he 1 955 73 period (Helgeson , p, 1 9 1 ), A f u^O per^ 
cent of all students never complete another science 
course beyond grade 10 (Helgeson, p. 191). Thef^e- 
I'ore. it is apparent that most science in the secondary 
school is taught in the junior high school where, 
teachers are least prepared and where the pootest ^ 
facilities for instruction exist (Helgeson, p. 191). , 

There is a need for preserv Iceland inservice educa- 
tion to be pan of a continuous program (Helgeson, 
p. l92)..Planned inservice programs are infrequent^ 
Sixty-three percent of the districts have no science 
coordinator (Weiss, p. 36) while 45 percent of the 
states have no state science education specialist 
devoting 75 percent of their time to science (Weiss, 
p< J3). Science specialists (coordinators) are rated 
generally useful but progressively less so as gra^k 
level increases (Weiss, p. 153). Generally. howeverV. 
science teachers want more help, via consultants 
(Dawson, p. 18-112) and paraprofessionals (Weiss, 
p. 136). 

Inservice programs are rated higher in teims of need 
by elementary teachers than by secondary teachers 
(Weiss. P^ 154). However. on!y 14 percent of all 
science teachers indicate they have had enough help 
with hands-on materials (Weiss, p. 148). As funds 
have tightened, support staff has decreased; teachers 
andstudents miss it (Hill-Burnett, p< 3). Inservice ef- 
forts generally take the form of staff meetings, 
special inservice days, and enrollment in university 
courses. A decline in such programs is explained by 
(1) fewer inexperienced teachers. (2) less incentive for 
gaining credit and degrees^ and (3) fewer dollars for 
resource persons (Stake, p. 16-48). Teachers continue 
to be interested in help from universities. They want 

(1) help with curriculum development (43 percent), 

(2) special inservice workshops made available (16 
percent), knd (3) courses specifically oriented to 
teacher needs (12 percent) (Stake* p. 16-49). 

Better articulation of the science program is consid- 
ered a more serious problem by coordinators than by 
teachers (Weiss* p. 162). Teachers appear concerned 
with classroom 4>roblems. course issues, and their 
particular discipline. These concerns result in little 
real articulation— either vertically with respect to 
science or with other disciplines (Stake, p. 19-7). The * 
problems are likely to increase as the role of the 
science coordinator changes. Such persons are now 
spending more time with interpreting and enforcing 



new regulations and preparing proposals tor in- 
creased fundirig, L'ess time is thereby available tor 
curriculum matters and for improvement of teaching 
strategies (Stake, p. 19-26), 

Panicipatjon in NSF institutes represents a kmd of 
support which was abundant during the l%Osand all 
but disappeared in 1976. Such institutes were gener- 
ally rated 3s excelienf vehicles for sharing riew ideas 
and for maintaining content currency (Welch, p, 15). 
Teachers who participated in such programs lend to 
use more manipulative material than other teachers 
(Weiss, p. 107), Unfortutrately the majority of 
science teachers have not participated in NSP and/or 
OE institutes (Helgeson^ p. 191), About 40 percent of 
the secondary science teachers have attended an NSP 
institute while 60 percent of the district and state 
supervisors of science have been involved (Dawson^ 
p, 106 and Weiss, p, 69), 

There have been real changes in schools during the 
past 20 years which have affected science. These in- 
clude: (1) appearance of paraprofessionals, (2) new 
instructional technologies^ (3) varying levels of deseg- 
regation, (4) increased federal funding and the re- 
sulting controK (5) larger school districts. (6) more 



iriformal instructional arrangements, (7) uriiomza- 
tion of teachers (Stake, p, 17-24), School pressures 
have changed including greater teacher militancy, 
greater realization of the difficulties involved with 
"rear* teaching, and disappearance of support sys- 
tems (administration and boards of education sepa- 
rate from teachers, disappearance of area con- 
sultants, etc.) (Welch, p/ 14), 

For all the science learned, the teacher is the "en- 
abler, the inspirator, and the constraint * (Stake, 
p, 19-1). The status of science education is not sur- 
prising for anyone who has studied the past and the 
current problems in education. The 1960s were boom 
years with respect to science education. Perhaps we 
were arrogant; perhaps we were too blind to sec the 
obvious. 

The careful analyses of the status of science educa- 
tion in the U,S, provide much challenge for educa- 
tional leaders— for curriculum and supervisory re- 
searchers and philosophers. Self-correction is a basic 
characteristic of the human endeavor we call science. 
It is a feature that we could well incorporate Into the 
fabric of science education. It must occur if our *'age 
of science^' i^ not to be our demise. 
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The More Things Change:. . . 
The Status of Social Studies 

Gerald Ponder 
Ron Bmndt 
Ben Ebeisok 

The past two decades have w itnessed great changes in 
the public perception of social studies education. In 
the mid-1950s history and geography dominated a 
social studies curriculutn intended by tacit assutnp- 
tion to produce **gooct citizens" literate in the heroes 
and landmarks of the past. But the remarkable cur- 
ricular turmoil of the ensuing years produced a pro- 
gram in many ways typified by the much-debated 
Man: A Course of Study. Receiving much of its im- 
petus from the National Science Foundation, the 
conglomerate of curriculutn revisions that charaaer- 
ized the 1960s and early 1970s sought to move social 
education from social studies to social science. The 
social studies curriculutn was to become organized by 
the concepts and principles that formed the structure 
of the scientific disciplines instead of the chronologi- 
cal organization of history. Rather than metnorizing 
names and dates, students were to inquire into 
causality and develop their own generalizations from 
primary source material, from direct observation of 
social events and processes, and from games and 
simulations-: For teachers, the focus was toshift from 
information to be delivered to questions to be asked 
and issues of personal values and sodaJ controversy 
to be raised. This indeed was to be a substantially dif- 
ferent sociaJ science curriculum from that of past 
generations. Or so it was intended. 

But the recently completed NSF study of the pre- 
college social studies program says differently. Utilizr 
ing several major sources— an extensive literature 
survey, national surveys of offerings and practices, 
and a set of case studies of actual field sites^-to 
triangulate their findings and support their conclu- 
sions, the NSF reports suggest strongly that little has 
changed since the 1950s. The impact of curriculum 
revision has been severely diluted by the daily 
detnands of school business and the constraints of 
teaching in classrooms. The set of NSF reporls offers 
far more than a summary judgment of the impact of 
curriculum revision, however. They are filled as well 
with the meat and flesh of important information 
and reasonable inference for those concerned with 
schoolings thus the National Science Foundation 
decided tp disseminate these findings through the 
media of major national organizations* including 
ASCD. This article is part of that larger •^eport to the 
ASCD membership and, like the otlie; articles in this 
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series, is organized into -three major categories of 
content, method, and organization and support for 
purposes of clarity in presentation 

Contfiit 

The picture of the social studies curriculum that 
emerges from the NSF studies is one of breadth and 
diffusion in termsof cement and goals. There is little 
agreement among classroom teachers or among ad- 
vocates and analysts within the field as to what ends 
social studies education is to serve or the most ap- 
propriate subject matter to teach, a condition that 
prevents great internal integrity within tlte course 
offerings in schools and provides resistance to at- 
tempts to unify the social studies program or to artic- 
ulate it with the rest of the school curriculum (Wiley 
& Race, 1977; Denny, 1977).* Further, the social 
studies curriculum in schools is still more social study 
than social science, with history and geography the 
dominant subjects (Weiss, 1978). Content selection 
in social studies courses is marked by a high degree of 
personalism, with considerable variation among in- 
dividual teachers regarding the topics to be taught 
and the time allocated to each (Denny, 1977; Smith. 
1977). In ttie elementary schools, the social studies 
receive little attention and, when they are taught, 
serve primarily as another opportunity to teach 
reading and writing skills. As one teacher in Fall 
River candidly reported, "We do social studies in the 
afternoon, when the kids are tired— if there's a 
chance^' (Smith, 1977, p. 21). 

At all levels, the social studies curriculum is a text- 
book curriculum. Teachers use the textbook to orga- 
nize their courses and students encounter the content 
of those courses primarily through textbook pages. 
Completing worksheets and answering questions at 
the ends of the chapters are major classroom activi- 
ties (Welch, 1977). Few teachers have even heard of 
approaches oriented toward the social sciences\and 
fewer still use them (Weiss, 1978; Wiley & Race, 
1977). The **back-to-the-basics" movement \has 
landed to strengthen the rationale for using text- 
books to present faaual information and deliver gen- 
eralizations, consequently contributing to the weak- 
ening of problem-solving and analysis as legitimate 
curricular concerns in social studies education (Den- 
ny, 1977). Moreover^ despite: repeated cries in the 
literature for greater relevance in the social studies 
curriculum, content relevance is not a dominant 
theme among social studies teachers at any level. 
When such concerns occur, they tend to come from 
high school teachers who, ntore than any other 

' Citations uliliz«d in ihis rcP^n are prinurlly itlustrallvc* lo avoid 
the duller of extensive lists of references. Simibr statements and 
V conclusions can tw found in nearly all of ttte various studies. 



group* ^ their role as proparmg students for life 
after vChool (Denny* 1^77; Smith, 1977). Students* in 
turn, view the souial studies as an often interostingf 
but relatively unimportant area 6{ the total *-*ur- 
riculum. In the ^ords of one eighth-grader^ *'Open 
space classrooms are ok in social studies class be- 
cause >ou reall> don't have to concentrate rhere** 
(Denny. 1977. p. 52). 

Method 

Despite extensive attention to the skills and strategies 
of inquiry teaching in ihe prescriptive literature, it is 
little used iii social studies classrooms, and many 
teachers who tried inquiry-oriented approaches have 
abandoned them. This does not mean> however, that 
social studies instruction is eharacterized extensively 
by lecture, but rather that ^ome kind of structured 
approach to the presentation of information (work- 
sheets* textbook questions, recitation) does appear to 
be the order of the day (Denny. 1977; Welch. 1977). 
Where individual variability in teaching method oc- 
curs, it IS most often found at the high school level, 
also the site of the most frequent use of tnqairy 
methodologies and the materials of the national cur- 
riculum projects such as the High School Geography 
Project (Smith, 1977), Again, however^ the back-to- 
basics movement has weakened efforts at promoting 
inquiry and problems analysis. This condition is ex- 
acerbated by the paucity of clear and rigorously 
derived information on the learning outcomes pro- 
duced by inquiry and the scant attention in the 
research literature to the actual operation of inquiry 
in classroom settings (Denny. 1977; Wiley & Race. 
1977). 

Orgintzatioa snd Support 

The picture of organization and support sy^enis 
drawn by the NSF reports is one of disparity between 
the demanJsof running a school district and those of 
providing schooling in classrooms. Mary Lou Smith 
summarily described these different demands by 
wrKing; 

The admmtstratton of (he distnCt iraveis tn an uneasy 
orbit heid tn place by the centrtpetai forces of at- 
tempted centraitZatton of management and Cur- 
ncuiutn coordtnatton and the centrifugal forces of 
territoriality and building autonomy (Smith. 1977, 
pp. 20). 

The spread of social studies content through a variety 
of seemingly bounded disciplines has hindered at^ 
tempts by school systems to control the curriculum 



through statements of objectives and blocked signifi- 
cant efforts at articulation. Moreover* the factors of 
persoralism and particularism that characterize 
teachers' content selection and methodology also 
mark their preferences for organizational patterns 
and support s^Tvices. And these differences are rein- 
forced by the discrepancy between district-level needs 
and classroon needs. For example, while district ad- 
ministrators often view social studies classes as places 
to mediate the social effects of ability grouping in 
other curricular areas* social studies teachers typi- 
cally support grouping as a means to decrease the 
wide range of interests and abilities they must face 
(Denny. 1977). Further teaehers report their greatest 
support need to be for supplementary materials and 
resources more closely matched to their students* 
reading abilities than the textbook. And these 
teachers want to be able to choose the materials they 
need themselves. Vet social studies is the curriculum 
area least likely to have its own district-level coor- 
dinator to help locate resource materials, and it is one 
of the first areas to be affected by budget cuts 
(Welch. 1977). Thus teachers complain of a lack of 
adequate as^^istance in tear ling about available 
materials and a lack of funds to purchase them, once 
they are known. 

Interpretations 

The picture that emerges from these National Science 
Foundation reports— a picture drawn in especially 
telling fashion in the case studies--is one of minimal 
impact by curriculum revision due to the extraor- 
dinary social complexity of schools and systems. This 
picture may be most interpretable by adopting the 
perspective implied by Smith (1977) of separate *'or- 
bits" or environments, each tvith its own peculiar set 
of demands and intentions that resist interaction. 
From this perspective, the curriculum reform move- 
ment of the 1960s can be seen functionally as an ef- 
fort to produce the kind of social studies curriculum 
that scholars at the university level believed was 
needed. 

District'level administrators, on the other hand* have 
little commitment to the self-images of the academic 
community. Instead, their m^or concerns are those 
of responsiveness to the public, as represented by lay 
boards of control, while providing at least the ap- 
pearance of being in control of their system. These 
demands have led to great efforts to produce man- 
ageable organizations while responding to recent 
public demands for accountability. Thus curriculum 
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directors and supervisors have had little direct con- 
tact with teachers other than to exhon them to pro- 
duce curriculum guides tilled with measurable objec- 
tives for public tx)nsuniption. 

The wc^td of the clas^room^ in turrit is distinctly dif- 
ferent both from academe and the central oftlce. 
Teachers face daily the task of meeting with relatively 
Wge numbers of students, diverse in their abilities 
and inclinations to do school vvork* over fairly ! >ng 
periods of time. Moreover, that time must be filled 
with educationally justifiable activities. Classrooms 
are thus characterized by the demands of immoliacy 
and complexity as well as the task of maintaining 
cooperation to ''get through the day'' (Doyle, 1978; 
Dreeben* 1973). Thus teachers are most concerned 
about their own particular problems* they wish to 
choose materials and resources that meet their needs* 
and they tend to stamp content and method with 
their personal marks to allow them to maximize con- 
trol of their environment. Methods that increase the 



complexity of this environment, such as inquiry* are 
seldom used, and then largely with more cooperative 
(more able and more interested) students. $ince the 
essential structure of this environment has not 
changed in the past twenty years, teaching practices 
have not changed and change efforts are resisted be- 
cause of their lack of congruence with teachers' per- 
ceptions of the most practical and workable methods 
in their own particular classrooms. 

The weight of evidence and inference contained in 
the NSF status reports and case studies suggests 
strongly that our notions about the efficacy of cur- 
riculum revision need restructuring. We have too 
long sought change through curriculum revision 
without understanding the environmental forces that 
press for stability and continuity by resisting the 
processes of curriculum implementation. It seems 
time to ask why things occur they do in social 
studies classrooms. 
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What it Alt Means 

Implications of the National Science 
Foundation Reports on the Status of 
Science, Mathematics, and Social 
Studies Education 

Ron Brimdt tnd Other Members of 
the ASCD DIssemlnitloii Team' 

This is the last in a series of articles in which an 
ASCD team has summarized findings of a major 
study sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF). Composed of a survey, three literature 
re* icws, and a set of case studies, the NSF reports are 
a thorough assessment of the status of science, 
mathematics, and social studies education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Instructioiiil Materials 

A recurring theme throughout the reports b the 
prominence of textbooks as the basis for much of the 
curriculum that is actually taught in science, social 
studies, and mathematics classrooms (Helgeson and 
others. 1978; Stake and Easky, 1978, VoL 11. 
p. 15-5; Weiss, 1978, p. 102; Wiley and Race. 1977, 
p. 79). Some of the materials produced ivith NSF 
sponsorship are ^vell accepted; for example, BSC^ 
biology is used in about 40 percent of schools 
(Helgeson and others, p. 26). Most NSF materials, 
however, are not widely used (Wiley and Race, 
p. 323). 

Some might say that NSF programs are resisted 
because the assumption on which they are based— 
that developers can create programs for others to 
"implement"— is mistaken. According to this view, 
teachers must be involved in developing their own 
curriculum, and the low usage rate of NSF-sponsored 
materials proves they will not use curricula planned 
by others. 

That teachers must be involved in curriculum plan- 
ning is almost beyond dispute in ASCD circles. How- 
ever, the notion that development must be done at 
the local level does not square with findings of there- 
ports that teachers use textbooks (which are not 
locally designed) as the basis for their curriculum. 
.Most teachers will probably continue to plan their in-. 
St ruction around materials produced by others. What 
they want are materials which they consider usable in 
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every sense— academically sound but practical, suit- 
able for students with varying backgrounds and abili- 
ties, and adaptable to a variety of purposes and 
circumstances. They will reject materials which seem 
to be too unconventional, too scholarly, or too 
complicated. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS 

For the foreseeable future, it would seem appropriate 
for ASCD members to do whatever they can to en- 
courage development of high quality materials. 
Should federal agencies, such as NSF, be involved? 
That is a matter on which reasonable people differ 
Most local and state governments are not in a posi- 
tion to publish textbooks^ and commercial publishers 
apparently cannot afford to develop high-risk ma^ 
terials or do the extensive field testing which is often 
needed. For these reasons, we feel that the federal 
government can make a contribution Without 
necessarily establishing a national curriculum. 

A reasonable guideline for federal agencies may be 
the one established by the National Institute of 
Education after a thorough airing of the question: 
create curriculum materials only if a clear national 
need exists which apparently will not be satisfied any 
other way, and then mostly to encourage further 
work by others— by conducting and disseminating 
applied research, testing new approaches^ creating 
prototypes, etc. (Schaffarzick and Sykes. 1978). 

CURRICULUM CONTENT 

An important funaion served by NSFprojeas was to 
raise serious questionr, about the content of the cur- 
riculum: what students should learn. Those questions 
must continue to be asked— and answered. Other- 
wise, whatever was taught yesteiday will continue to 
be taught tomorrow. No school or distria, no state, 
no publisher— would dare try to change it 
singlehandedly. 

In some countries, a national curriculum center i* re- 
sponsible for revising the curriculum periodically. 
For example, a revised physics curriculum was in- 
stalled a few years ago throughout the Soviet Union. 
New textbooks were published and all teachers were 
trained to use them, 

Americans dislike the idea of a national curriculum, 
because we are so firmly committed to local control 
of education. How then, will substantive curriculum 
change come about? 

One way would for agencies or organizations with 
national influence, such as NSF. to organize a pro- 
cess by which the essentials of a given course, or sub- 
jea area, or even the entire curriculum, would be re- 
defined. The result would be not a finished course or 
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textbook, but a syllabus suggesting what should be 
taught.' We wilt not attempt to say exactly how this 
should be done, or who should do it. We will only 
point out that it needs doing. 

THE TEXTBOOK DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

Because textbooks will almost certainly continue to 
be an important influence on what is actually taught, 
educators should examine carefully the processes by 
which textbooks and teachers* manuals are devel- 
oped, selected, and used. In many cases* commercial 
materials may be produced without involvement of 
classroom teachers (which most NSF materials had) 
and with little or no field testing before they are 
marketed. As the major professional association con- 
cerned with curriculum and instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools* ASCD should search for 
ways to help improve the development process^ 

EVALUATION OP MATERIALS 

A related issue is that of evaluation. Some NSF 
materials may have been rejected not because teach- 
ers failed to recognize their merits, but because they 
were in fact faulty. Teachers who stopped using some 
of the materials complained they were too rigid, too 
difficult, and too abstract for matiy students 
(Helgeson and others, p. 181). If that is true, why 
were such criticisms not resolved when the materials 
were field-tested? The answer is complex, of course 
For one thing, times have changed. In the 196Qs, na- 
tional opinion supponed education of a scientific 
elite. The emphasis now is more on basic skills and 
equality of opportunity. 

We may observe, however, that developers who eval- 
uate their own products find it difficult to be objec- 
tive. Materials developed in the future, no matter 
who develops them, should be evaluated by an inde- 
pendent party. Such an agency should take seriously 
the concerns if teachers for whom the materials are 
intended and should collect extensive data from 
teachers and students in a variety of circumstances. 

Teacher Edncttloii iMi SupiMirt 

A second major concern is ♦ha: existing organiza- 
tional arrangements frequently do not provide for 
the suppon that teachers need and want. For exam- 
ple* very few school districts have full-time coor- 
dinators (Weiss* p. 39). Nearly half of ^1 teachers 
report they do not receive adequate assistance in 



* For Kitfxampk, see Afasttr Cumcutum Outdt tn Economics for 
the Sadoft's Schoois, Pirt I: A Framework for Teaching Eco- 
nomtcs. New Yorlt: Joint Couttcit on Economic Education. 1977. 



learning about new teaching methods and instruc- 
tional materials. Add the fact that teachers are not 
always well prepared academically (Wiley and Race, 
p. 143) and it becomes evident that something more is 
needed. 

Of course* there is no consensus among educators as 
to exactly what is needed. Some would have more 
specialists, such as assistant principals, curriculum 
directors and general supervisors. Still others would 
opt for teacher centers and other ways by which prac- 
ticing teachers can help one another. All these may be 
desirable* but tightened school budgets will probably 
result in fewer, ratlier than more, of any of them. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM ORGANIZATION 

Fortunately, ASCD is launching a major study of 
school organization. The project team, to be headed 
by Charles A. Reavis of Texas Tech University, is 
charged with analyzing the impact of recent 
developments— including decentralization, collective 
bargaining* management studies* encroachments on 
principals^ time, and declining revenues— on provi- 
sion of supervisory services. Their report could con- 
tribute to a needed redefinition of middle manage- 
ment roles in education. 

CONTINUNG EDt;CATION OF TEACHERS 

Another need is for mechanisms which insure that 
teachers have opportunities for continuing educa- 
tion.. NSF institutes, although they were intended 
primarily as a means for updating teachers* knowl- 
edge of their subjects, did much to promote teacher- 
teacher and teacher-scientist exchanges. Such na- 
tional efforts should be continued and expanded. 

Knowledge 

Perhaps what is needed most of all is knowledge 
about teaching and learning. Those who have read 
our summaries— or better yet the repons them- 
selves—know that they tell us very little of what we 
need to know. In fact, their most important contribu- 
tion may be to clarify what we do not know for sure. 

For example, Wiley and Race say tl^re is almost no 
documentation about what actually goes on in class- 
rooms and consequently how that may or may not 
have changed over time (p. 77). Teachers report using 
inquiry methods but one cannot be certain about 
what they mean by that (p. 73). Available research 
provides no help in determining the kind of content 
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which v^ould best achieve the goals of social studies 
<p. 168). People do not e\eu agree about what the 
field of social studies is, or what its goals are sup- 
posed to be (pp. 275-77), 

Under the circumstances. v%e believe ducaiors con* 
^erned with supervision and curriculum development 
should shift their focus from speculation and advo- 
cacy to a greater emphasis on understanding. Ques* 
tion^ formerly asked m prescriptive terms (what 
should be done?) might be more productively 
couched in descriptive and analytical terms (what is 
happening here and why is it happening?), at least as 
a first step. Such an approach v^ill delay the rush to 
'^improve/* lo be sure, but il offers the possibility of 
increasing the long-term impact of change efforts. 

POINTS OF VIEW 

One matter requiring more thorough study is that of 
varying **jrbits" (Smith in Stake and Easley, 1978; 
^Iso see article in this series by Ponder, np. 6-8). 
Members of \arious groups, such as cc,X*ge pro- 
fessors, central office adminisjj^tors. and principals 
hold views about content aryHnethods of teaching in* 
fluenced by their posiiiSns* There seem to be major 
differences in orientation between classroom teachers 
and many of those who are supposed to hdp them do 
a better job. That can be troublesome if they do not 
agree about what is better and what is not. For exam* 
pie. the curriculum developers sponsored by NSF ap- 
parently held viev%s about the kinds of materials 
needed that differed from the perceptions of many of 
the teachers vho were expected to use them. If 
similar efforts are to be more successful in the future, 
such differences muM be understood and moderated, 

THE CHANCRE PROCESS 

Another matter which snoutd be better understood is 
the change process in schools. Not only should re* 
searchers continue to investigate the factors 
associated with sua..*ssful and unsuccessful change 
efforts, but administrators should learn to use the 
findings in managing change. 

An approach which would seem to be especially fruit- 
ful is to focus investigation on the sites where 
changes have been implemented successfully in order 
to find out why. What accounis for the fact that 
some teachers are using inquiry processes and NSF 
materials? An example of this approach is a recent 
study by the Rand Corporation (Berman and Mc* 
Laughlin. 1978) in which several elements of an ef- 
fective change strategy are idcntttied (PP^ 22*34). 
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An obvious hypothesis is that too many administra* 
tors have underestimated «hc difficulty and cx)mplev 
ity of change. Fven such a straightforward change as 
the introduction of new instructional materials must 
be carefully managed and supported, particularly 
when the materials differ substantiaJJy from familiar 
ones. C hange is not a matter of sinipty selecting a 
new program and '^plugging it in.** 

EFFECT OF PRACTICES 

We also need better information about thr effects of 
various practices and programs. Of course, much of 
the research atKl evaluation conducted in education is 
designed to pioduce that very thing. Jt is alJ the more 
discouraging, then, to find that a careful review of 
research literature tells us that little can be said with 
assurance about the effectiveness of various 
methods. Our nation needs more well *quali fled 
researchers who have the facilities and ftnanctat sup- 
port necessary to investigate important educational 
problems. At piesentt much of the research in educa- 
tion i> done by graduate students and other in* 
dividua'^ working with very limited resources. Prob* 
lems tend to be defined so that they are manageable. 
The result is thai: 

a large proporUon of the ^fecuveness research 
, . . fatls under the heading of msnucnonal rnethods 
and much of this focuses on various methods labelled 
'critical thinking, * 'inquiry, * and the like. Most of 
thts research shorn no significant dtfferences be- 
tween 'critical thinking * methods and so-CQlted tradi- 
ttonal fnethodst however, weaknesses m research de- 
sign and weaknesses in attempts at mterprettng ex- 
tsting research may well be hiding real dtfferences in 
^^tv/k^^/im" (Wiley and Race, r 9), 

The fact that there has been little research on learner 
variables tWiley and Race, p. 204) sugge'sts that re* 
searchers should stop trying to prove that ^'critical 
thinking*' is superior to ^^traditional" teaching and 
start trying to tlnd out what practices are effective 
with what students for what purpose under what 
conditions. 

Our limited knowledge puts us in an awkward posi- 
tion. As honest professionals, we must concede those 
limits. At the same time, however* we must continue 
to actp Many of us have supported practices such as 
teaching for inquiry, even though wc could not prove 
their superiority. Were wc wrong to commit our* 
selves? Should we have remained neutral until wchad 
better evidence? Probably not. Wc have a right to 
our convictions; indeed, we have a responsibility to 
encourage v^hat wc believe is good education. 

miss 
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Nevertheless, all those interested tn what schools are 
doing (and that seems to include a lot of people the^ 
days) should exhiba greater respect for evidence and 
less inclination to rely on their own prejudices. We 
have enough charges, countercharges^ blaming and 
quarrelling alread>. He need more understanding as 
the basis for real improvement. 



Summary 

in summary, ba.sed on findings of the NSF studies, 
we see a need for: 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

1. Continued di\elopmcnt of high quality instruc- 
tional ntaterials. with federal sponsorship if 
Tioeessary. 

2. Procedures lor periodically redefmmg what 
students should learn. 



3. A thorough examination of the processes by 
which textbooks and teachers* manuals are devel* 
oped, selected and used— so that they may be 
improved. 

4. Objective evaluation of instructional materials. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND SUPPORT 

1^ Redefinition of middle management roles lo pro* 
vtde ntore adequate staff development and support 
for teachers. 

2. Mechanisms, such as NSF^^ institutes, to provide 
tor continuing education of teachers.^ 

KNOWLEDGE 

1. Knowledge about differences in points of view 
between ti^.chers and other educators. 

2. Knowledge about the chatigc process in schools. 

3. Knowledge about effects of various practices and 
programs. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers^ National PTA 



Report of the Curriculum Review 
Cc^mittee, Commission on Education 

Jsracs Oark* 

Section I— Background 

During 1976-77, the National Science Foundaiion 
(NSF) undertook a comprehensive study of science, 
mathematics, and social studies education tn elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The seven volumes 
resulting from this research are: CaseSiudies in Sci- 
ence Education (2 volumes); Report of the 1977 
National Sur\?ey of Science. Mathemancs, and Sociai 
Studies Education 0 volume); The Status of Pre- 
College Science, Mathemattcs, and Social Science 
EducaUon: 1955-75 (3 volumes); and An Overview 
and Summaries of Three Studies (1 volun^e). These 
materials are deiurribed in detail in Appendix A of 
this report. 

In order to disseminate their findings, the NSF 
invited nine national organizations to review and 
interpret the NSF status studies in furience education 
for their respective membership?;. These organiza- 
tions are: « 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

American Association of School Admtniji- 
trators 

Association for Supervision and CVriiculum 

Development 
National Academy of Science 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council for Social Studies 
National Council of Tcas:hers of Mathematics 
National School Boards Association 
National Science Teachers A^'^octatton 

The purpose ofth is dissemination effort is to provide 
fimely material for key people and organizations who 
can use ihk information for investigation and 
improvement of curriculum at the local, state and 
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national levels. Of all organizations invited to partici- 
pate, the National PTA is the only one which repre- 
sents parents and students. For this reason* the 
PTA*s contribution to the project is vitally 
important. 

This report presents to the PTA membership an 
interpretation of the NSF status studies of scitJnce 
education, with recommendations for actionr that 
PTA members can take to improve the teaching of 
science, mathemattcs. and social studies in their 
schools. 



The National Science Foiihdation 

The National Science Foundation is an agency of the 
federal government established in 1950 to promote 
and advance scientific progress in the United States. 

One of the NSF*s most important functions is to 
develop and help Implement science education pro- 
grams that can better prepare the United States for 
meeting the challenge of the decades ahead. NSF 
educational programs are aimed at increasing under- 
standing of science at all educational levels ahd an 
adequate supply of scientists and engineers to meet 
our country's needs. 

As part of its mandate to improve the nation^s 
science education, the NSF has developed a variety of 
curriculum materials which are in use in U.*S. 
schools. The NSF also has developed and conducted 
numerous teacher training programs. 

After 20 years of efforts to improve instruction in 
mathemattcs and the natural, physical and social sci- 
ences, the NSF decided to determine the current 
status of education in thos** subject areas. The NSF 
status studies in science education were aimed at 
developing a picture of lictence, mathematics and 
social studies teaching in elementary and secondary 
^hools today, so that educators, policy makers, 
parents, students, and other concerned citizens will 
have the knowledge they need to meet our society's 
future educational needs. 



This report wa^ published by tht NaitonaJ ConErt« of Par^nt^ and Ttavhtr^. National PTA, Chicago, tlltnoi^. Appe'du B was pub- 
lished as a scparak brochure. "A Question for Parents Hov, Hood the CurncutUm m Your Schoot?" 
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Tlie Nilioitil PTA 

When proclaiming American 'Education Week in 
November, the President of the United Slates 
called on local school boards and parent^teacher 
a!;50ciat]on5; *Mo scrutinize your school's curriculum 
and standards to see whether they meel the stern 
demands of the era we are eniering/* 

The National PTA respond:^J by publishing a hand- 
book on schooMmprovemeni studies, Lookinfi in On 
Your School: Questions to Guide P TA Fact Finders, 
and by requesting information from state presidents 
on PTA parcicipation in curriculum planning. In 
1963, the National Board adopted a statement in 
which citizens were urged to be aware of the need for 
a ^'balanced curriculum in their schools/* and 
parents, educators and all other citizens were encour* 
aged lo^support continuing review of curriculums to 
ai;sureihat they reflect advances in knowledge and are 
suited to a complex^ rapidly changing world. 

The PTA Action Progratiir Quahfy Living and Qual- 
ity Learning for all AmertcanS, published in 1970* 
included emphasis on "Changes and Innovations to 
make the curriculum relc\ant and challenging for all 
students/* 

Over the years, ihc organization's journals— TA^ 
PTA Magazine and now PTA Today— h^\t kept 
readers informed about education in a changing 
society* and current thinking on the issues. Typical 
articles have included* "What's New In Curriculum?/' 
"Ctlrriculum Planners Are Doing Their Thing,'* and 
•^Diversified Studies for Diversified Smdcnts/' 

The National PTA*s Commission on Education acts 
as a ekaringhouse for curriculum information^ seek- 
ing to keep abreast of trends in education* and 
encouraging PTA units to !akc action in events that 
shape the course of education in the local school 
community, and in the state and nation. 

The Curriculum Review Committee 

Aware of the N;, nal PTA's long-standing imcrcst 
i(i curriculum 'Jc »opmcnt m f he nation's elementary 
and seconJufy schools, the National Science Founda- 
tion asked the PTA to interpret and disseminate \\% 
status studies of science* mathematics, and social 
studies education for PTA membership huiiding 
for the work was provided by a grant gi\cn to the 
National PTA b> the NSF. 

Re\icw of the NSl status studies was part oJ the 
work (if the C omniissionon Lducation of the National 




PTA. An ad hoc committee— the Curriculum Review 
Committee— was appointed by Ihe Commission to 
interpret the NSF maleriats for PTA membership. 

In addition, three consultants from the Chicago 
Board of Education provided professional input and 
guidance with regard to the subject arer^ of ^ience, 
mathematics dnd social studies. 

This report represents the efforts of the Cuiiic^Jum 
Review Committee to provide PTA members with an 
overview of the NSF status studies. The findings, 
conclusions ^nd recommendationsof the Curriculum 
Review Committee are based on Ihe NSF status stud< 
ies and_gre designed to encourage PTA memtvexs' 
involvement in curriculum. Moreover, the most 
pressing curriculum relate^ issues in the NSF status 
^studies for PTA membership, as discerned by the 
committee^ are itemized and commented upon. These 
issues include "teacher issues'* <i.e. preservice, inser- 
vice* methodology), "student issues" {i.e. tracking, 
individualized instruction* compete^icy based educa- 
tion)i and ''administrator issues'^ (i.e. curriculum 
supervisors* principals, articulation, consolidation). 
It is important lo note here that the various cur 
riculum issues are classified only for the purpose 
of presenting information in the context of this 
report Presumably* all of the issues discussed affect 
teachers* students and administrators; the Cut- 
ricul'im Review Committee felt that separating out 
issues and grouping them would enable PTA 
members to better grasp the complexity of cur< 
rkulum considerations. Finally, this report st^gests 
actions for PTA parents who want to become involved 
in these issues* including specific questions parents 
can ask about each of the three subject areas. 

Seclion U— Problems and Issues 

The main body of fhts report, '^Problems and 
issues,** highiighfs those isst?s in the NSF staius 
' ^mdies in science education that the Curricuium 
Review Committee feit \vere most important for PTA 
inembers to understand and act upon. Each subsec- 
lion confmns citations from the NSF status studies, 
the Curricuium Review Committee's opinions about 
ihe t^me, and suggestions for questions that parents 
van a^k or actions PTA members might take. 

Teacher Issues 

Preservice Teacher Training. **Preservice r^. cher 
Trajunn * ' refers to the process of educating students 
io become teachers. Vsuatiy, ihis invoives s:udenf^ in 



4'y€Qr colleges of education within universities^ state 
teachers calieges and other institutions which provide 
professional training for certification to teach in 
public schools. 

The NSF Survey reveals that "sizable numbers of 

bachelors; secondary teachers are significantly more 
likely than elementary teachers to have earned a 
graduate degree. In addition,„ many teachers have 
taken courses for college credit in recent years , 
This statement is further substantiated in the mathe- 
matics status report: ''The mathematical background 
of students completing preservice programs i^or ele^ 
mcntary- and secondary^school teaching has increased 
significantly during the twenty^year period 
(1955-1975) , , , Teachers are acquiring a second 
professional degree in greater percentages and at an 
carlierage than ever before." ' 

Unfortunately, no relationship could be shown 
between a teacher's educational background and stu- 
dent performance. In other words, possession of an 
advanced degree by a teacher does not mean that his 
or her students wSI perform better than the students 
of a teacher holding only a bachelor's degree. 

Further, despite the increased number of teachers 
v'ith advanced degrees^ there is evidence that pro- 
spective teachers are not getting enough training in 
methodology, **{T)he science education literature 
does not indicate that colleges and universities have 
programs specifically designed to prepare science 
teachers to work with junior high or middle school 
pupils," * ''Science courses taken to fulfill a general 
education requirement are likely to be of the survey 
type cr a relatively basic introduction to a particular 
branch of science. These courses are not likely to 
contain an emphasis on science process skilb stressed 
in a science methods course/* * 

Similarly, inadequacies in preservice teacher educa- 
tion may extend to a lack of training in a variety of 
methods of "getting to*' students who do not 
respond to a standardized, programmed classroom 
approach. 

These inadequacies in teacher training may be 
addressed in the following ways: 

* Increased emphasis on creative teaching 
methods should become a part of methodology 
courses; 

* Instructors in teachers colleges can spend more 
time in the field, in both rural and urban class- 
rooms, so that they can transmit to education 



students what js actually happening in real- 
world schools; 
* Early teaching experience in teacher training 
programs is highly desirable, 

Thgjnpst significant trend in teacher education at the 
preservice level is the move toward incorporating pre- 
student-teaching field experience in mathematics 
education , . , There is a significant trend toward 
including laboratory or activity learning er^phases in 
both the mathematics and methodological phases of 
prospective elementary teachers' academic prepara- 
tion for teachit^, * 

Although some actions are being taken to improve 
teacher training, there is an effect PTA members can 
have, PTA units can urge that representatives of 
teachers colleges be appointed to tnservice training 
committees within districts. In this way, profes^ 
sionals from institutions of higher education can 
learn first-hand of the needs and problems of 
teachers and take this knowledge back to their 
schools and see that it gets into teacher-t raining 
courses, 

Inservkf Teacher Training* '^'^Inservice" refers to the 
continuing prqfessionat support activities provided 
for teachers who ^re already employed as classroom 
teachers, Inservice training may be directed toward 
many different objectives including: (I) a resource 
for addressing an individual teacher's strengths and 
weaknesses; (2) an update on current subject area 
materials and how to use them; (3) a training course 
for teachers geared to a specific problem, such as 
including handicapped children in regular c Aisses 
C^^mainstreaming"), 

In 1967. the U, S, Office of Education issued a call 
for proposals involving the development of compre- 
hensive undergraduate and inservice teacher educa- 
tion programs for elementary teachers , , , ^4 search 
and review of the science education literature related 
to program description did not reveal uny noticeable 
impact of these model programs on elementary 
science teacher education,* 

Research provides little evidence that participalio^ 
in the inservice education improves (Ke effectiveness 
of teachers:^ 

From 1965 to 1975, the National Science Foundation 
spent $37 million developing and conducting inser- 
vice training programs in science and mathematics. 
Yet, from the above quotes, there appears to be ^ 
very real question as to the value of those programs. 
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More research needs to be done to determine why 
inservice programs seem to be ineffective in improv- 
ing the quality of instruction offered by teachers, and 
how such programs can be improved. To the extent 
that NSF model programs have not been successful, 
part of the problem may lie in their generalized 
nature which diffuses their impaa. Teachers may noi 
find that the information they are getting from 
nationwide model inservice program is relevant to 
their special needs in their particular schools. It may 
also be that these programs are not getting to the 
teachers who need them most. Observers have noted 
heavy participation in NSF inservice training by 
highly motivated, highly skilled teachers who pre- 
sumably have less need for such programs. 

Teachers continually express the need for good 
inservice training. "Teachers want inservice educa-* 
tion and prefer that it be related to programmatic 
and instructional needs i*^ their schools/* ' 
"Ahhough secondary school science teachers are cur- 
rently younger and better educated than tn the 
1950*s, there is sttll a critical need for inservice train- 
ing both as perceived by the teachers, and as indi- 
cated by the research - . . " ' 

The quality of inservice education depends on effons 
at the local level, "Leadership for inservice education 
at the local scbool level can appreciably change the 
character of inservice education 

PTA members can find out if their school districts 
have inservke training committees. Membership on 
inservice committees should include not only profes- 
sionals from the eduication community, but parents, 
students, and members of the community at large 
who may have important ideas to share and be able 
to identify educational needs, Inservice programs 
must be designed to meet the needs of a specific 
school or district. 

Good inservice education might help solve another 
problem, that of teacher "burn-out/' In Case Study 
#3, teachers in an affluent suburban school in the 
Midwest fett they were going stale despite the faa 
that they had large^dgcts^eative-teachtHgop^ 
-lunitie^and' intelligent, highly motivated students. 
Teachers "going stale^^ could benefit from new ideas 
and techniques they might obtain from inservice 
programs,. 

Mixed elementary and high school inservice ;iro- 
grams should be investigated. Teachers at all leveb 
have the same basic problem of motivating students, 
and an exchange of ideas and techniques from differ- 
ent grade levels could prove useful. Such mixed 
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inservice training might also help break down bar* 
riers that often exist between elementary and secon- 
dary teachers and thus facilitate articulation, 
(See pg. 14) 

The NSF status studies also revealed that^ieachcr- 
training, both preservice and inservice, must prepare 
teachers to handle multi-cultural, multi-ethnic, and 
multi-racial situations. The United States has great 
cuUural, ethnic, and racial diversity, and even though 
teachers may be operating in a mono-cuhural situa- 
tion * or teaching students of a single race, they need 
to have a broad perspective and understanding of 
other cultures and races. 

Programs designed to ^^mainstream** children whh 
learning disabilities and other problenis are present- 
ing difficuhies that inservice training can help 
alleviate. Teachers need inservice instruction on how 
to cope with mainstreamed children. And since main- 
streaming programs are federally mandated, a realis- 
tic allocation of federal funds is needed for such 
training* as well as for additional facilities and 
personnel. 

Discovery and Lesmiiig* "Discovery and Learning** 
or "inquiry method** r^tr$ to a type of instruction. 
This method is applicabie to all three subject areas. 
Essentially, this approach ^eks to involve children in 
**learning by doings** as opposed to a rote or 
"lecture-based'* curriculum. All three consultants to 
the Curriculum Review Committee endorse the 
*'dis€overy and learning** method and encourage its 
use in their own in-service sessions. 

One of the more important findings of this case study 
project was that, despite considerable contact with 
legacies of NSF-sponsored curriculum projects and 
with in-service programs dedicated to the promotion 
of student inquiry, very tittle inquiry teaching was 
occurring in science, marlu and social stud^ in the 
eleven states, 

Lectures are used quite frequently inscience* mat he:^ 
jnatics^Jutd-sQiial stuUies^cta^es , , , Class discus- 
sio: s occur on a daily basis in 30 percent of science 
classes* 61 percent of social studies classes* and 
71 percent of mathematics classes , , , 

Hands-on experiences are relatively infrequent in 
social studies classes; 34 percent , . , never have 
students working with manipulative materials, while 
another 2^ percent do so less than once a month * * * 
Many mat/wmatics classes make use of hands-on 
materials - The use of maniputatives is significantly 
more common in science classes , , , Simulations 



(rofe-pfay> debate* panels) . , . are significantly more 
common in social studies classes than in sctence or 
mathematics classes . . . 

Various "discovery" approaches: lo learning are in 
J![se,Aut_ their, employment seems to be spotty. The 
authors of the NSFcase study repons suggest that the 
inquiry approach and other teaching techniques which 
depan from a textbook- or lecture-based curnculum 
are given more lip service than use. The> also indicate 
that iJarents prefer a more traditionally fact-based cur- 
riculum which willrcquip their children with the tools 
they^ need to get into college or find a job after gradu- 
ating from high school 

In the Polin survey, parents were asked* **Which of 
the following do you expect a teacher to imparl to 
your children?" Eighty-three percent of respondents 
stated that it was important for teachers to imiJart to 
their children an "interest in discovery and learning." 
This was the highest ranking response, ahead of spe- 
cific math and language skill tic<|uis]tion. 

An intere^ in discovery* and learning, and use of 
inquiry and hands-on techniques and laboratory work 
need not conflict with acquisition of skills and Tacts. 
But if an inquiry-based curriculum is lo succeed, 
teachers must be given support. They must know that 
the community stands behind them. They^ must have 
access to training in inquiry and oiher neu^ teaching 
approaches, staff sufiport, and proper materials. 

Overalls 61 percent of science^ mathematics and 
social studies teachers indicated a need for assistance 
in learning new teaching methods; 43 percent cur- 
rently are not receiving such assistance . . . Fe\(er 
than half of all science, mathematics and social 
studies teachers f^l they are competent in (the 
discovery or inquiry approach; without 
assistance . . . 4S percent of ail science* mathematics 
and social studies teachers indicated they would Itke 
assistance in the use of manipulatives^ whtle only 14 
percent feel they are receiving an adequate level of 
assis tan ce tn this area. < . 

Perceived barriers to science teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools include: 

/. Lack of consultant services; 2, Lack of sttppties: 
3. Lack of room facilities; 4. Insuffiaent funds; 
5. Lack of sufficient knowledge; 6. Lack oftnservice 
opportunities: 7. Teachers cannot improvise: and 
8. Teachersare not familiar with method^^'^ 

With regard to instructional matcriaK. the ease study 
authors noted that *' . . . instructional materials 
were budgetarily trtvial . . . But the recent EP1E 



survey revealed that these monetarily trivial, topi- 
cally dull things were eiucial to science instructors in 
the U.S. Over 90 percent of science teachers in a sam- 
ple of over 12,000 teachers said their instructional 
matenih were the heart of their teaching curriculum 
90-95 percent of the time . . . Thecurrictrium^dno^ 
venture beyond the boundaries set by the instruc- 
tional materials " '* 

Quite obvioQsly, the instructional materials available 
\o a given class, and the use made of them play a 
crucial role in determining the curriculum, as well 
as influencing to a great extent the quality of 
instruction. 

Inadequate facilities appears to be only a minor 
problem in mathematics and social studies . - - The 
situation in science^ on the other hand, is perceived as 
considerably more problematical . . . Insufficient 
funds for purchasing equipment and supplies is con- 
sidered a problem in all three subject areas . . . *' 

The availabHity of laboratory assistants or parapro- 
fessional help is a major problem* mh teachers of 58 
percent of scknce classes rating this factor as 'impor- 
tant^ needed. * Science supplies are also considered 
inadequate by many teachers . - 55 percent indicate 
that money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 
needs improvement ..." 

The general pattern by type of community is one in 
which suburban schools are the best equipped* fol- 
lowed by urban schools. Schools tn small cities and 
rural areas are the least well equipped . . . 

The problem of inadequate supplies is not confined 
to rural or small school systems, though it is most 
acute in them because of a la^Jt of discretionary 
funds for necessary enrichment materials. However, 
there are many imaginative ways in which teachefs 
cm develop teaching aids and materials at low cost, 
lUch as a projea in which students build hand lenses 
for a few cents npiece and then use them to investi- 
.^fi_iheLC£aLKoild^AJ,'hands-oj[]L^appmseLn^ 
something as simple and inexpensive as bringing 
caterpillars into the classroom to teach metamor- 
phosis, rather than teaching the subject out of a 
textbook. 

There is a substantial amount of available materia! 
on practical way. to teach science with inexpensive, 
hands-on materials, and new ideas for teaching sci- 
ence outside the textbook. School systems need to 
make the fullest possible use of such materials and 
tcchniques> either by establishing .science resource 
tenters, or by setting up an information bank to let 



tcactiers know wtiat is available. It tiardl> needs to be 
said ttiat the PTA can play an important role in proj- 
ects of ttits kind. 

There is often institutional resistance to the purchase 
of pr ofessionally prepared science materials.. One 
^^ample fs SCiS, the Science Curriculum Improve- 
ment Study, a highly recommended package of sci^ 
ence materials. Teachers want it and use it, but 
administrators resist making the expenditure, though 
they may spend a much larger amount per student on 
readji^ enrichment packages. Often the problem 
isn't the initial expenditure but teaching teachers iiow 
to manage the equipment so it can be used again and 
again and thus pay for itself over time, 

NSF-prepared materials are available, but in many 
cases local schools just aren't aware of their availa- 
bility. It has been suggested that NSF instruct state 
science and mathematics supervisors in the use of 
such packages so the supervisors can then go home 
and spread the word. 

Both prcservTce and inservice training must be 
improved to provide more instruction in how to 
translate the textbook curriculum into a hands^n 
curriculum, how to use the sorld outside the school 
as a laboratory, and how to use real-life situations in 
a meaningful way in the classroom. 

Parents can provide the impetus for broader use of 
inquiry and hands-on teaching by asking how much 
of it isdonein their schools^ and by encouraging pro- 
grams to train teachers in ahernative teaching 
methods. 

Local PTA units also can inquire about the availabil* 
ity and use of instructional materials in their schools. 
Are adequate materials available? Are they being 
used, or do they sit in a closet somewhere? Are only 
^^rivial^^ amounts of money being spent on instric* 
tional materials, and do budgets contain enough 
money to purchase the materials that teachers need? 



— Sfudent-fmes" 

Trickin|, Groupie and Heterogetieo«s Classes. AH 

three terms refer to assignment of students to dosses, 
separating or mixing them according to academic ahtt- 
ity, $Vhile teachers and administrators decide how stu- 
dents are assigned to classes, the Curriculum Review 
Committee listed this issue the first "student issue" 
becatise of its direct impact upon the student's team- 
ing environment* 

When educators speak of tracking, they usually mean 
the ass^nment of students into groups to be taught 



\^ith different long-term objectives m mind* with 
lessons to differ usually in complexity and comprehen- 
sibiHty of the subject matter . , Grouping'^is a term 
used (often in contrast to tracking) to indicate teiapo- 
rary assignment to teaming groups to facilitate study 
w^mit comffio^^ ':TATlTlSuSIylv6fjis 
out, homogeneous learning groups do differ with 
regard to the pace of learnings with regard to the 
enrichment or breadth of learnings and it is rare in 
most classrooms for a student to move from a siower 
group to a faster group. Yet homogeneous grouping is 
the best hope that educators have to come ^P with for 
the problem of providing (at minimum cost} good 
learning experiences for children in heterogeneous 
cUtsses* 

Tracking was found to be pervasive in Case Study #1, 
a school system in suburban Houston, Decisions on 
whether or not a student is college material and which 
career fields students should pursue are made early, 
generally by ninth grade; and then students are 
tracked into a course of study based on those deci- 
sions. The decisions apparently come from counselors 
or advisors and result from test scores* with very little, 
if any, consultation with parents, teachers and 
students. 

Although tracking and grouping may have certain 
benefits, they should not be used as an excuse to lock 
students into castes, slots, andcategories* thus eroding 
their motivation to excel. 

At the same time, there are very real difficulties in try* 
tng to teach large numbers of students whose capabil- 
ities and interests are widely divergent. An example is 
provided by Case Study #9, a school system in an east- 
em seaboard city, in which the courts have ruled 
against the grouping of students by ability. Since 
extremely diverse students are thrown together in a 
single classroom, discipline becomes a problem and 
little effective teaching gets done. 

If it appears that tracking and grouping or heterogene- 
ous classes are creating problems for students* parents 
firtf isur^gw'the inrnlartom^ isr ori s "n oi be i ng - 
adapted to these conditions; whether or not parapro- 
fessionals and teachers aides are being used to help 
alleviate problems; and whether or not individualized 
instruction programs can be of any help, 

litdividoillted liutnicflon. "individualized fnstmc- 
tton'* r^ers to tailoring a course of study for each 
individual student based on his/her needs and abili- 
ties. This is usually based on a combination of spe- 
cially designed instructional materials and teacher 
method. 
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Individualized Instruction would seem to hold promise 
for more effective teaching of a highly heterogeneotis 
student body. For example, ^^science offers a high 
potential for a laboratory-oriented, student-certered 

learning activity which can be utilized for increasing 

individualization of instaxtion (but) . _ It appears 
that care will be necessary to provide for alternative 
approaches to competency ifsciaice instruction b to 
be individualized/* 

In none of the case studies was there evidence of any 
fully developed instruction program^' however, an 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) has been 
mandated by the state of Utah. The lEP requires 
schools to give each student from seventh -grade on a 
specific, individualized course of study if the student 
so desires, A career interest to guide the student's pro- 
gram is identified from the seventh grade, but it can be 
changed. Once a year the student reviews his or her 
progress with parents, teachers and advisers so adjust- 
ments can be made. The lEP program is popular but 
slow in being imptemerued because of a shortage of 
personnel and money. 

It's important to note that individualized instruaion is 
not a panacea, '^Thereis little evidence tliat self-paced 
programs for individualized instruction are any more 
effective than 'traditional* instruction; most low-abil- 
ity pupils find it difficult to funaion using self-paced 
programs," Gifted students may benefit more from 
such programs, and there is evidence that ''The needs 
of the talented are not being well served in the 1970s. 
Enrichment programs are especially nfeeded for those 
in small schools," " 

Individualized instruction and enrichment programs 
can serve useful purposes under certain circumstances. 
Perhaps the Utah program (as well as any other states, 
or districts around the nation with lEP's) would be a 
valuable source of information for concerned parents 
who would like to see $ood \EP*s in their schools. 

Alternative Schools. *'AHernative Schoois*' refers m 
this section to physicaUy sepwrme institutions desigfied 
jor siudenJsrwfta iiavedi^plirte-^Mittkude^frQbiems^ 
with conventionai schoois. While the Curriculum 
Revie w Committee recognizes the needs of children in 
such schools^ they felt that^ ideally* conventional 
schools would strive to meet ail students needs* thus 
eradicating the need for alternative schools, 

Th^? concept of individualized education is carried to 
something of an extreme in Case Stu^y #3. a school 
system in an affluent suburb of a large mtdwestern 
city, which has an alternative school for students who 



are completely unable to function within the frame- 
work of the system's conventional schools. At the 
time of the study, the school had an enrollment of 
ab^out 45^ 

There are virtues to this kind of an arrangement— it 
provides education for children who can't cope with a 
large urban or suburban high school and all of its 
associated structure. It is perhaps akin to the alterna- 
tive of a small college in a world of large universities. 

But alternative schools can be misused as dumping 
grounds for problem students, or as an excuse for the 
conventional schools in a system to avoid dealing with 
the need to tailor instruction for independent thinkers 
as well as hard cases, A better solution would be for 
conventional schools within a ^tem to become more 
flexible so as to be able to offer alternative programs 
and techniques and more individualized instruction. 
Increased flexibility of this sort also would make more 
sense in strictly economic terms^ because very few 
school systems in the nation can afford physically sep- 
arate alternative schools. 

Back to Basicst ''Back to Basics" refers to the recent 
emphasis in education on functional literacy skills, 
**Back to Basics** may be a reaction to many experi- 
mental programs of the late *6Qs or the recent decline 
in standardized test scores, such as SAVs, The Cur- 
ticulum Review Committee felt strongly that "Back to 
Basics" be correctly interpreted by PTA membership 
to include the content and methodology in science^ 
mathematics dnd social studies. The Curriculurtt 
Review Committee does not endorse an exclusive 
emphasison reading* or "word recognition" and felt 
that reading is part and parcel of understanding the 
subject material of sconce, math and social stmties, 

"For a number of years George Gallup has polled 
the citizenry about American education^ , , In the 
latest poll over eighty percent of people acquainted 
with the 'back to basics* movement responded in favor 
of it," " 

A survey conducted by the authors of the Case Studies 
revealed a somewhat lower percentage (though still a 
clear majority) of parents and teachers agreeing that 
basics are being neglected. Butt the report notes, 
*^When that many people agree on a value question* it 
is wise to look for ambiguity^ and there is ambiguity in 
what the basics are. Most people think of the Mhree 
R's/ reading, writing and arithmetic, when they speak 
of the basics. In practice^ only the bare-bones techni- 
cal skills of reading and simple arithmetical operations 
were getting primary attention through this emphasis 
on the basics,**" 
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"As a major need facing education* the basic skills are 
alrhost Invariably viewed as Including reading, mathe- 
matics (especially computational skills), communica- 
tions ancf language arts skills (both written and oral), 
and fundamental knowledge In other areas. It is only 
in this last category that concern fdr science Is Indi- 
cated, and then only rarely, when the needs are deter- 
mined by surveys of the population In general/*'* 

It is also worth noting that social studies generally is 
not considered part of the *'baslcs" curriculum. 

Though emphasis on acquiring basic skills is at the 
heart of the educational process^ there is a distinct pos- 
sibility that basics become the curriculum rather than 
just part of the curriculum. Another problem, with an 
overemphasis on basics is a tendency to teach children 
only those things tor which they will be tested, a 
tendency that leads to mediocrity. 

Overemphasis on teaching basic skills at the secondary 
level must be avoided. These skills should be taught 
^ly^ because such early emphasis lays the ground- 
work for total education and higher leveb of compre- 
hension and understanding at the secondary level. 

At the elementary level, emphasis must be on a total 
education program to teach children to be able to read 
and understand; to be able to write coherently; and to 
be able to perform a variety of basic mathematical 
functions. Such a program would obviate the need for 
elaborate remedial programs and permit a richer cur- 
riculum at the secondary level. 

Teaching of basic skills must overlap from one curric- 
ulum area to another,. In Case Study # I, a junior high 
school in the system had so compartmentalized in- 
struction that problems In mathematics which affected 
performance in science courses weren't being worked 
on. Another difficulty Is low reading comprehension 
which can affect performance in math courses because 
of students^ inability to understand directions, 
**Cross*over'*, teaching and reinforcing basic skills 
using the subject matter of science^ mathematics, and 
social studies can alleviate many of these problems. 

Very few of the states currently estabSsh specific com* 
petenctesrifrtHe^subjects (science, mathematics cmd 
sociat studies} which students must attain prior to high 
school graduation, but . , o number of states are 
planning to implement basic competency programs in 
the near future, " 

As states make plans to implement competency testing 
and programs^ state PTAs must be alen to opportuni- 
ties for participation in the planning process. Only in 
this way can such programs be designed with input 
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from parents* as well as the students who will be most 
affected by such curriculum changes. 

Textbooks, Textbooks refers to those books used as 
the foundation for course content. This section does 
not refer to ^instructional materials'' such as audio- 
\isuai books in school libraries, science equipment or 
other teaching aids. 

Of the approximately 2,800 textbook titles marketed 
for use in science, mathematics and social studies, a 
relatively small proportion of that total were in use in 
a majority of the nation 's classrdoms ^ , , We reached 
a strong impression that the schools in the case studies 
were sticking witH popular texts and workbooks , * 
and were even more impressed by the centraiity of 
these materials in science, mathematics and social 
studies . , . ^* 

Almost without exception, analyses , . , report inade- 
quacies in textbooks used in sociat studies. The few 
studies that do report positive findings,,, 
have compared recent materials to earlier materials 
and have found improvements, 

Textbooks came under cnticism in most of the case 
studies. For example, in Case Study #1, teachers felt 
the texts were at too high a reading level, especially for 
the lower grades. Other systems were using texts for 
the 1960s, and thus science and social studies material 
tended to be dated. 

The NSF's National Survey 5 lowed that 20 percent of 
the nation's mathematics cla:>ses, 22 percent of the sci- 
ence classes, and 26 percent of the social studies classes 
are using pre-1971 textbooks,^* 

Data collected on textbook selection procedures are 
revealing, ''Students* parents and school boafd 
members have a rather low involvement in textbook 
selection; fewer than 5 percent of the schools and dis- 
tricts indicated that any one of tb^ groups is heavily 
involved. Forty*seven peicent of the schoob and 
between 56 and 65 percent of the districts reported 
that school board members are not involved In text- 
book selection , . - About one-half the principals . , 
are heavily involved in the textbook selection 
process . These results seem to conflict with a 
recent EPIE study , , , Approximately 45 percent of 
responding teachers in that survey said th^ had no 
role in selecting the Instructional materials they were 
using,'* ^* 

The National PTA has recommended for some time 
that parents and students become involved in textbook 
selection ^d review. The task begins with the process 




of finding out what is happening with regard to text* 
books and instructional materials in your school or 
district-^identifying the textbooks used^ finding out 
about problems with texts, learning who is responsible 
for textbook selection and the criteria used, and mak- 
ing your views known. The PTA's handbook on text- 
book selection is a good starting point for concerned 
parents. 

Administrator Issues 

Currkulutn Supervisors aad Coordiinators. "Curricu- 
turn Supervisors and Coordinators'' refers to profes- 
sional personnel employed by the school system* 
Usually* this professional stc^f is responsible for in- 
forming teachers in his/her subject area about avail- 
able materials, coordinating in-service training, and 
structuring a cohesive curriculum within and among 
grade levels. 

"The activities which occupy the largest proportion 
of state supervisor ttme are planning and developing 
curricula . . , providing and coordinating in-service 
programs . . working with district personnel . . . 
and evaluating district programs. At the district 
level supervisors/coordinators spend most of their 
time ''planning hr developing curricula . . , locat- 
ing and evaluaiing instructional materials . . . pro- 
viding/coordinating in-seivice programs 

States in the South were more likely to have full-time 
state supervisors and coordinators^ while the North- 
east and West were less likely to have such personnel 
''Districts in the Northeast and South are significantly 
more likely than those in the North Central and West- 
ern regions to have one or more district supervisors, 
while rural . . * and small districts are quite unlikely 
to have district supervisors/* *^ 

The researchers working on the case studies noted that 
state and district supervisors and coordinators appear 
to be spending less time on curriculum and more on 
regulatory and program development matters. Also, 
'*As pan of the general reduction in funds available to 
state departments of education^ a number of states 
have reduced the number of statewide subject area co- 
ordinators: in many cases a coordinator has been 
assigned additional duties so that he or she has less 
time to spend on science^ mathematics or sccial studies 
education; and in some cases the position has been 
eliminated entirety/* ^* 

There is some question as to whether or not the exis- 
tence of state a/id district supervisors and coordinators 



improves the curriculum in a given subject area. The 
question needs funher research. However, parents can 
ask if'such supervisors and coordinators exist in their 
districts and states, and find out what roles those pro- 
fessior^als play. The important point is to find out if 
teachers have someone they can turn to when they 
need help— information on textbooks and resources, 
inservice programs, help with curriculum planning, 
etc. 

Principals. The school principal has been referred to 
as the *'key factor*' in the success or failure of a 
school. The Currkulum Review Committee felt that 
this woj especially tme in the area of curriculum and 
urge PTA members to cultivate an active and on-going 
working relationship with their school principals. 

One potential source of instructional help for teachers 
is their school principal. However, there is evidence 
that principals may often not be prepared to give this 
assistance * * ^ Relatively few principals in any grade 
range me^ored in either mathematics or science, while 
more than 25 percent majored in social studies . ^ . 
Considerable numbers qf principals at each level indi- 
cated they are 'not well qualified' to supervise science 
instruction, and many secondary principals perceive 
themselve. as inadequately qualified to supervise 
mathematics and science instruction. 

This perceived inadequacy on the pan of principals to 
provide help to teachers in the areas of science and 
mathematics emphasizes the need for professional 
^elp at both district and state levels. Supervisors and 
Coordinators of science and math can provide the sup- 
port that teachers need. 

Principals play a key role in governing the quality of 
education in a school. Evidence from the case studies 
and other sources indicates that better schools have 
better principals, inferior schools have inferior prin- 
cipals. In Case Study #3, the performance of prin- 
cipals in the system is reviewed every year^ the admin- 
istration of the entire system is reviewed every four or 
five years* and principals often are moved from school 
to school within the system to avoid '^burn-out/* 
Though such a system of rotation would not be prac- 
tical in many school districts, a system of review cer- 
tainly has much to recommend it, and parents and 
students should be involved in the process. 

Articulation- "Articulation'' refers to the process of 
communication within a school, between schools 
within a district, and between the school and com- 
munity The Curriculum Review Committee felt that 
PTA members can play an especially important role in 
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encouraging good and ^fective commmication in 
these ureas: encouraging teachers in one subject area 
fLe. math/t from kindergarten through high schooi to 
exchange ideas on program goals and smooth transi- 
tions from grade to grade and from elementary to high 
school; principals and teachers working together to 
strengthen one subject area {i.e. K-3 science/; and* 
parents working with educators to ensure that their 
children's education will be relevant to the working 
world 

Articulation of needs is an essential component of a 
successful school system. Survey results note that "In- 
adequate articulation of instruction across grade levels 
is the most serious problem in social studies and math- 
ematics Also, ''aniculation of instruction 
across grade levels appears to be more of a problem in 
some subject areas than in others. Overall 29 percent 
of science, mathematics and social studies teachers in- 
dicated a need for assistance in this area/' " 

In Case Study #5, a lack of coordination and commu- 
nication among administration and faculty meant that 
problems and shoncomings of textbooks weren't be- 
ing checked. Case Study #2 revealed a lack or articula- 
tion from school to schooL not only in curriculum 
matters, but with regard to teaching methodst student 
problems, etc. One result was that the elementary and 
junior high schools were perceived as beit^ quite 
good, but the high school had problems with indiffer- 
ent students and unhappy teachers. Somehow, some- 
thing went wrong between junior and senior high. 

There must be coordination of learning programs 
from school to school so the benefits of a good 
elementary school aren^t lost by ha^'ing a bad high 
school, or that poor elementary schools aren't sending 
badly prepared students to high schools which then 
must devote large amounts of time to remedial work. 

Parents should view their school system as a cohesive 
whole, a continuum through which their children 
travel for twelve years. They need to fina out if there is 
good aniculation within the system^ and if tines of 
communication are kept open— among administra- 
tion, faculty; and among schools within the system at 
both administrative and faculty levels. 

CofisoUdfttioii. ^'Consolidation" refers to combining 
students from two school buildings Into one building 
or to merging two school districts. 

Consolidation of school distrias is a problem for 
which there are few set guidelines; it must be dealt 
with at Che districi and local levels on a case-by^se 
basis. The type of consolidation referred t'^ here is thai 
which is brought about by decreasing enrollment. 



"Enrollments in public elementary schools were in- 
creasing from 1955-1969. Since that time enrollments 
have been declining. Forecasts predict continuing 
decline untM at least 1984 or 1985. Enrollments in 
public secondary schools were increasing from 1955 
until 1976. Enrollments will probably decline in the 
future un(i' at least 1984 or 1985;"*' 

Consolidation often creates curriculum problems* 
With consolidation co'me teacher cutbacks and course 
offering limitations. This was e\ident in Case Study 
#4, a consolidated system in rural Illinois; the number 
of courses offered decreased* which resulted from the 
need to cut back on faculty. With the decrease in 
faculty, many teachers must double up and teach 
courses outside their field. One example cited is an 
agricultural science teacher who doubles in eanh sci- 
ence, so that, in effect, earth science becomes agricul- 
tural science. Another example is a junior high science 
teacher who also coaches both the boys' basketball 
and football teams. This cuts greatly into his prepara- 
tion time for science cotu'ses. 

In addition to curriculum problems, consolidation 
also can mean the loss of various positive elements in 
the school systems-problems of isolation of faculty 
from local communities, decreased parental or family 
influence on chiklren, breakdowns in commupications 
between school and family, and loss of PT A strength . 

Parents must be aware of the effects consolidation 
may have on the curriculum and on the school system 
and must make sure they are a pan of the decision- 
making process should they be faced with this issue. 
As panicipants in this process, parents can ensure that 
their priorities are heard and are incorporated into any 
decisions made concerning consolidation. 

Emergency Situations. ^'Emergency Situations'* refers 
to Unanticipated occurrences that prevent the use of 
the school building. The Curriculum Review Commit- 
tee encourages PTAs to actively assist in developing 
plans before such crises happen. 

Du;iiig the severely cold winter of 1976-77, the school 
system of Columbus, Ohio, faced a crisis. Most of the 
schools were forced to close for several weeks because 
they could not obtain fuel to heat buildings. The sys- 
tem coped as best it could using a few buildings, a 
great deal of home study, and the local TV facilities. 
As presented in Case Study #8, the Columbus experi- 
ence showed that emergencies of this sort require total 
community involvement if schools are to continue to 
function in any meaningful way. 

School systems should develop confingency plans for 
dealing with emergency situations which have the 
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potential to last for several weeks, PTA units can be 
aaive in maWing and impleinentmg such plans. Of 
great importance is the need to find ways to adapt the 
curriculum to emergency situations. Curriculum flexi- 
bility is important in order to Weep the learning process 
moving as smoothly as possible. The use of educa- 
"tlomdiradjo and TV should foe given a major role in 
any such planning. 

Section Ill—Summary and Conclusions 

This report has touched only briefly on the abundance 
of material provided tn the NSF status studies. The 
Curriculum Review Committee has provided this re- 
port in (he hope that (1) PTA members will find within 
this report issues of interest for pursuing at the local 
level and (2) many PTA members will order one or 
more volumes of the NSF status studies (Appendix A 
in this report) and apply this definitive research to 
problems in local schools on issues that may not have 
been included in this report. 

Finally* three sets of specific questions about mathe- 
matics, science and sodal studies (Appendix B) have 
been formulated for your use. The purpose of these 
Questions is to generate one-to-one dialog between 
parents and teachers about what their children are 
being taught, how they are taught* and what thev are 
learning. It is fr<Hn this type of dialog that the Com- 
mittee feels that parents can begin to have meaningful 
involvement with curriculum issues. The Committee 
hopes that parents will use these questions to be sup- 
portive of teachers and administrators and that 
parents will worW cooperatively with them to ensure 
— quality education for their children. 

Parents often shy away from involvement in curricu- 
lum development under the mistaken assumption that 
curriculum is an area best "left to the experts,** 
However, sound curriculum planning requires input 
from parents who have a good idea of what their chil- 
dren should be learning; from students who are doing 
the learnit^, and from the community ouLside the 
school, the community m which the students must live 
and function. 

Parents must be encouraged to pay attention to what 
is happening in their schools. This effort on the 
parents* part must be matched by the schools* effon 
to reach out* to Weep parents informed* and to avoid 
putting barriers in the way of parental involvement 
and understanding. The road to good curriculum and 
good schools is teamwork, in which parents, teachers, 
administrators and students work together. 



Focusing parental influence on the right places in the 
school system is a key technique for obtaining infor- 
mation about curriculum and then solvit^ problems. 
This may mean expressing concerns and exerting influ- 
ence on school boards, principals, curriculum super- 
visors and coordinators, teachers, or any combination 
of these professibttals within tbesy^t^- Parents must 
learn how school systems work in order to be effec- 
tive. Who decides what the curriculum in your school 
will be? Is there a curriculum development or cur- 
riculum review committee? Who is on it— education 
professionals, business-people, parents, students? 
How much curriculum input comes from the federal 
government, the state, and the district? How much 
money is spent for curriculum development, for text- 
books, for nontext materials, for inservice training? 
These are but a few of the more generalized questions 
that concerned parents may wish to ask. 

The National PTA will continue to provide as much 
help as possible to its memters in their efforts to 
obtain the best possible curriculum for their schools, 
through various PTA publications and the organiza- 
tion*s magazine PTA Today, In addition, this report 
and the NSF survey materials upon which it is based 
will be the core of a workshop in curriculum to be held 
at the PTA*s 1979 National Convention, 

To summarize: 

Scrutiny of curriculum development is a 
legitimate and necessary activity to be under- 
taken by PTA units and councils. 

While curriculum offerings depend heavily on a 
given school's teachers and principal, and upon 
the professionals at district and state levels, in 
the final analysis curriculum is built on the 
expectations and understanding of the total 
community. 

When inquiring into curriculum, a nonjudge- 
mental approach is important. Curriculum in- 
quiry must be positive, supportive and rational. 

Curriculum development and review committees 
should include parents, students and members of 
the community at large, as well as professiotials 
from the educational field, 

Fmallyi the PTA pr<^oses conferences on cur- 
riculum development to be held with organiza- 
tions that share similar concerns (including the 
other groups which are evaluating the NSF sur- 
vey materials). Such conferences should include 
parents, students, teachers, research profes- 
sionals, supervisors and coordinators, adminis- 
trators, and teacher educators. 
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The NSF Sims Studies 
in Science Education 
Volume Titles, Accession 
Numbers and Ord^r Information 

The PTA encourages iis members to review the NSF 
status studies of science education for themselves. 
These volumes provide a wealth of useful information 
about the current status of science, mathematics, and 
social studies education in the United States today. 

When ordering, be sure to include full titleof volume, 
SE number, and stock number. Especially recom- 
mended is the summary volume (the last one listed 
below), it contains an excellent distillation of the con^ 
elusions reached by the NSF^spansored researchers, as 
well as a succinct and useful overview of the project as 
a whole. 

The Sfaius of Pfe-Coiiege Sdence, Maihemaks. and 
Social Stu<iies Educarion: i955-75. Volume 1, Science 
Education. SE 78-73 I, Stock No. 038-00(MX>362-3, 
$4.25. Volume II, Mathematics Educatitm. SE 7*J-73 
li. Stock No. 038-000-00371-2. $4.50. Volume 111, 
Sociai Science Education. SE 78^73 111. Stork No. 
038-00(W)0363-l,$6.25. 

These vofaimes are a literature review examining 
documents relating to the *hrec subject areas and are 



useful for putting sciencet math, and social studies 
teaching in historical perspective. 

Case Studies in Science Education. Volume Vte 
Case Reports. SE 78-74 i. Stock No. 038-00000377*1. 
$7.25. Volume 11, Design. Overview and General 
Findinfi^. SE 78-74 11. Stock No. 038-00000376-3. 
$6.50. 

Eleven in*depth investigations of educttonal practices, 
centered on but not restricted to science. Volume 1 b 
full of fascinating details of real-life schooEs* and 
Volume 11 has a wealth of interesting interpretive 
material. 

Report of the i977 National Survey of Science* Math* 
ematics, and Sociai Studies Education, SE 78*72, 
Stock No. 038^000-00364-0. $6.50. 

A national survey of teachers, principals, and superin* 
tendents regarding training, materials, and educa* 
tional practices. Primarily statistical, but much impor* 
tant basic data. 

ne Status of Pfe*Coiiege Scietice. Mathematics, and 
Sociai Studies Educationai Practices in U. S. Schools: 
An Overview and Summaries of Three Studies, SE 
78'7K Stock No. 038-000-00383-6. $3.50. 

An excellent summary document of the entire project, 
presenting an overview of the above three com* 
ponents. Highly recommended. 
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Appendix B 



Questions Pgreitts Can Ask About 
Science 

Fdlowtng arc some possible questions for parents and 
others to use when investigating the sdertce curriculum 
in their schools: 

Docs your schooJ*s science program have a cleariy 
stated s<^pe and sequence of content and processes to 
be taught at each grade level? 

Does the program provide for individual differences 
among students^ and different levels of ^earning? 

Is your school's science program "up-to-date?" For 
example^ is the scientific content current? Are text- 
books reasonably new» or are they older texts contain^ 
tng outdated information and concepts? 

Are NSF-developed curriculum materials available^ 
and are they being used? Are any other university* 
developed curriculum materials available and in use? 
Are these materials written and assembled in a clears 
straightforward manner? Do these curriculum 
materials allow students to practice inquiry and 
problem*solvlng? 

Is there laboratory work of various kinds in the 
science curriculum? Do curriculum materials permit 
and encourage laboratory skills and their develop- 
ment, manipulation^ and hands*on learning? How 
much time is spent in laboratory vvork as opposed to 
lecture or textbook learning? Is the surrounding envi* 
lonment used as part of the science curriculum? Are 
there field trips-^for example^ to museums^ planetar- 
iums» aquariums, forests, parks^ environmental 
centers, water treatment plants^ and other facilities 
outside the classroom? 

Are there adequate inservice programs at the local 
and/or district level? At the state or national level? 
Are there oppon unities for teachers to update their 
scientific publications, etc.? Are there inservice piO' 
grams and publications from which teachers can learn 
new ti^hniques for teaching science? Are there inser- 
vice programs designed to meet the needs of newly 
assigned teachers, especially those who have just been 
assigned to a new grade? 



Are there opportunities for teachers at differem grade 
levels to communicate with each other in areas of 
mutual interest and to share information that can help , 
build a strong science program? 

Does our schod have adequate teaching materials and 
supplies? Is laboratory equipment sufficient, up-to- 
date, and usable? Is there access to mu)ti*medta and 
audiO'Visual materials? Axe hands*on materials avail* 
able and used? (For example, does your school have 
maniputarive materials for teaching concepts such as 
smooth and rough, heavy and lights etc^ to primary 
students?) Are low-cost hands-on materials being used 
in your schools? Do teachers find ways to make and 
use low-cost bands*on materials using everyday, inex* 
pensive items? Are they being provided with informa- 
tion on how to make and use such materials? 

Are counselors being given adequate science informa^ 
tion so as to assure proper placement of students in 
science courses according to students' desires, needs 
and interests: 

Are there resource people within the school system 
and the community at large who can evaluate ongoing 
and newly adopted science programs? Are thtre com- 
munity resource people who can be called upon to pro* 
vide curriculum enrichment— for example^ a profes* 
sional meteorologist, a naturalists or an engineer who 
can be brought to the school to meet with students? 



Questions Parents Can Ask About 
Mathematics 

What is the mathematics curriculum for your school/ 
distria? Is this curriculum defined through objectives 
or student learning goals? Do these objectives allow 
for individual differences of student abilities? 

Does the content defined in these objectives contain a 
balance of concept developments computational skills 
and problem^solving skills? 

Are criterion referenced tests administered to measure 
student*s achievement of objectives? 
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How often are these objectives and tests reviewed 
and/or revised? 

Does the mathematics cumcutum stress ikh only com- 
putational skills but skills determined essential by the 
National Council of Supervisors of Mathematics such 
a, problem solving: ai^lying mathematics to everyday 
situations; alenness to the reasonableness of results; 
esitmation and approximation: geometry; measure- 
ment; readings interpreting and constructing tables, 
charts and graphs; using mathematics to predict; and 
computer literacy? 

Are manipulatives utilized as an integral part of the 
instructional program? Are these manipulatives 
available in surficient quantity to allow Tor botk 
teacher use and student use? 

Are textbooks up to date? Are mathematics textbooks 
periodically reviewed? What process is used to deter- 
mine which textbook(s) will be used? Is there surficient 
supplementary material (non-book* audiovisual etc.) 
to allow Tor different €tudent learning modes? 

How much time is devoted to mathematics in- 
struction? Of the time, i^; a minimum of half the time 
spent in teacher-student developmental activities? Are 
drill and practice activities preceded by meaningful 
instruction? 

What is the philosophy of testing in your school/ 
district? Are both standardized tests (nationally 
normed tests) and criterion referenced tesis (locally 
normed tests) administered? Are the resuhs of these 
tests utilized for student and program evaluation? Are 
the results of these tests utilized to pian for program 
change and/or improvement? What provisions are 
made for sharing this information with parents? 

What provisions are made for the academically 
talented student in mathematics? Is such a program 
state mattdated? 

What provisions are made for the special education 
student in mathematics? Is such a program state 
jnandated? 

Does your district/school have a Title I program? 
If so what percentage of time and funds I' devoted to 
mathematics? 

Wha* provisions are made for teacher inservice train- 
ing in mathematics? 

Hisli School 

Does your school/ district have or are planning to have 
a computer awareness/computer literacy program? 
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Are there mathematics courses available for ihe non- 
college bound student? 

Does the mathematics program ittcorporate carter 
awareness opportunities? 

Questions Parents Can Ask About 
Social Studies 

Fc'!owing are some questions which parents and other 
concerned citizens can ask about the social studies 
programs in their schools: 

What is the social studies curnculum in your local 
schools? Are there stated goals or objectives? Are they 
realistic for various age levels? 

Allowing for the varying de^ees of sophistication at 
different levels, is social studies limited to history and 
geography, or does it also touch on economics, politi- 
cal science^ sociology^ anthropology^ and consumer 
education? 

Is there scope and sequence in the program? In other 
wordst ts there continuity in the general plan so that 
one year's effort leads to the next year^ plan? 

Is ttie program taught differently at different levels? 
An elementary child may learn economics from a play 
storct but older children require a different method of 
teaching as well as more chaltenging subjea matter. 

How does social studies reflect other goals in your 
school? For example, is it used to reinforce the teach- 
ing of reading? 

Are there certain concepts your school is trying to 
teach that can be used as a focus for the social studies 
program? For example, if coo^^ation is a focust 
elementary children can understand the concept as it 
applies to the classroom or neighborhood, and the 
same concept can apply to relations between nations 
as taught to high school students. 

Does your program stop at teaching only by the recall 
method (Til tell you and you ^pyou can remember 
it to tell back to me), or dCes j( allovi- for divergent 
and higher levels of thought? 

Does your program teach children to apply the con- 
cepts and facts they learn? 

Does the program teach map skills, chart and graph 
skills, research skills, and data skills (the ability to 
interprets analyze and challenge)? Does it teach 
children how to solvt problems? How to develop 
independent thinking after reading data? How to 
draw inferences so they understand the effeas of 
facts on historyi geography, economics, etc.? 
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Docs your schoors social studies program take 
advantage of local resources— both places and people- 
in history^ geography^ poNtlcSf etc^ so that children 
can learn to appreciate their communities? 

Since social studies must necessarily deal with contro- 
versial subjects what safeguards does your school 
system provide so these subjects are fairly presented 
to students? ^ 

Is there a poKcy to permit review of textbooks on a 
regular basis so th(7 remain current? Does your 
system allow adequate funds for local schools to 
replace outdated texts? 

Are there procedures for allowing parents to par- 
ttctpate in the review and choosing of new textbooks? 
Arc there state book lists from which texts must be 
chosen? Are ^uch lists adequate to allow for diversity 



of needs in local school systems? Who sits on state 
committees that produce these lists? Are they 
representative of the entire Mate? 

Is there an appeal procedure hy which a parent may 
challenge^ in a proper administrative manner, the 
choice or use of a text? Who is a final arbiter of such 
a challenge? (In most systems, the school board has 
the final legal responsibility.) 

Most important is the need to look at more than one 
grade so you get an overall picture of the social 
studies curriculum, rather than a narrow perspective 
that might be distorted. Be sure there is a balance in 
the total school curriculum— wht)e a system must 
concent*^ate on developing reading and mathematics 
skillSf adequate time should be allowed for an effec- 
tive social studies program. 
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Math, Science and Social Studies 
Corricttlum: Retrospect and Prospects 

TIm NSBA Panel on Curriculvm Trtnds 
snd Devetopmenis'* 

Foreword 

Change 15 inevitable* the axiom goes. Yet to a great 
extent* the more things appear to have changed in 
Americans publk schools, the more they have re- 
mained the same. 

This is the overriding theme of a series of studies 
commissioned by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF); studies upon which this Research Report is 
iargjely based. The NSF studies consist of three exten- 
sive literature reviews (one each of math, science and 
social science curriculum from 1955 to 1975)» a 1977 
national attitudinal survey of teachers* principals* 
superintendents and district curriculum supervisors, 
aiKl two volumes of case studies ir science education, 

Overallt the NSF-sponsored studies conclude that for 
an the talk and a!! the dollars, neither the content nor 
the method of teaching math, science or social 
studies has changed a)) that much in the past twenty 
years. Those curricular changes and innovations 
which have been unveiled since ]955 often originated 
outf;ide the schools— within the walls of textbook 
publishers, academe and state and federal govern- 
ment agencies. As such, few significant changes in 
school curricula or instruction have sifted down to 
the classroom. Even fewer o^ these new approaches 
survive today in their original form, having fallen 
victim to a variety of ills: the absence of deHned, 
agreed-upon objeaives for the district's instructional 
program; the absence of coordinated curriculum 
planning at both the dif;trict and building leveU; and 
teachers who are often ill-prepared or unwilling to 
implement what they view the latest curricular fad. 
This Research Report, then, has one fundamental 

*tnrctmaiion Tcpoiied in MSBA Research UcpoTts (iocs noi 
nece^Ufy reflet official vtcwpoint^ of the As)CH;ta[ion 



purpose: to enhance the ability to board members 
and administrators to set a well-thought and consis- 
tent course for thetr schools' instructional 
programs, 

Thomas A, Shannon 

Executive Director 

National School Boards Association 



Introduction 

BACKOItOV'ND ON THE NSF^PONSOitED STt'DJES 

The literature reviews were conducted in 1976 for ^4SF 
by the Center for Science and Mathematics education 
at the Ohio State University and the Social Science 
Education ConMmium, Inc, The reviews analyzed and 
examined practices in schools and tocher education 
between 1955 and 1975, The literature searches were 
conducted from data bases such as ERIC, reports to 
federal education agencies, Dtsserfation Abstracts 
Infentathnai, Education Index, state department of 
education reports, professional journals and scholarly 
works and data from various government agencies and 
accrediting agencies. Both descriptive and evaluative 
literature were studied. The resuh of the project is 
three separate reports which synthesize the findings 
for science, math and social science education. 

The 1977 National Survey of Science, Mathematics 
and Social Studies Education was conducted by the 
Research Triangle Institute under NSF contract. 
Superintendents, curriculum supervisors, principals 
and teachers completed questk>nnaires which y'^lded 
information on course offerings, curriculum usage* 
enrollments and classroom practices. The sample was 
designed, so ttiat national estimates could be made 
from the sample data. 

The case studies were conducted and orga'niTied by a 
team of educational researchers at the University of 
Illinois, The studies were undertaken to provide 
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NSF with a ponrayal of conditions in K'12 science 
classrooms, 

THr SSftA CURRICULUM SYMPOSIUM 

In April 1979, NSBA convened founeen seleacd 
school officials— school board members, superinien- 
dents and curriculun)* specialists— to share their reac- 
tions to the findings of the NSF contracted research 
and to discuss curriculum trends and policy-making in 
the future. The experiences and opinions expressed at 
the symposium, held at the NSBA Convention in 
Miami Beach, form the basis for the last two sections 
of this reports 

Retrospect: The NSF-Sponsored Studies 

CnmmluM Control, Sopervision and FmidiBg 

Control of the public school curriculum does not tie 
with school board members, administrators or even 
teachers. Nor does it reside with textbook publishers, 
who, to a bfgc extent, determine course content. 
Rather» curriculum matters are controlled ultimately 
by those outside the education field who hold the 
purse strings and set regulations and mandates for the 
schools, A particutar textbook will have no effect on 
<gvhat students learn if a school district lacks the funds 
necessary ;o buy the books. Moreover^ the importance 
of a particutar subject may be undermined if state 
regulations require students to study it for only one 
year as a requisite to a diploma. Similarly, the finality 
of teaching and teachers' familiarity *gvi]h curricular 
innovations often reflect state certification require- 
ments. And far-reaching goals of the federal govem- 
ment-~such as improving the United States' techno- 
logical position or making education more equitable 
for certain groups of students^—greatly influence the 
appropriation of federal education funds, 

FKOI^RAr, SUPPORT 

The role of the federal government in curriculum 
development perhaps is best illustrated by the surge of 
popularity which the sciences enjoyed in dassrooms 
aaoss theU,S' in the late 1950s, The National Science 
Foundation (NSF>. which was estaWislied by the fed- 
eral government in 1950 to promote basic research and 
education in the sciences^ did not really get off the 
ground until the Soviet launching of Sputnik in 1957, 
How could tne United States hope to compete ,success' 
fully in the space race if its students were not ade^ 
quately trained and prepared, the reasoning went, 
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In 1957^ then* NSF undenook the process of curricu- 
lum reform on a major scale. At that time, extensive 
NSF support was given to develop a number of alter- 
native programs. Among these: Elementary Science 
Study (ESS), Science— A Process Approach (SAPA) 
and Science Curriculum Improvement^ Study (SCIS), 
NSF also developed several innovative textbook pro- 
grams* such as Biological Science Curriculum Study 
(BSCS) and Introductory Physical Science (IPS), 

Federal infiuence on curriculurti in the late fifties and 
sixties extended beyond the National Science Founda- 
tion, In addition to NSF, the National I>efen5e Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA) of 1958 and the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA). passed by Congress in 
1965* provided considerable financial support for cur- 
riculum development, equipment purchases and 
teacher education. The limited extent to which alter- 
native projects were actually implemented and their 
impact on the classroom will be discussed later in this 
repon. 

The trend of increasing federal financial suppon for 
the sciences and for educatipn generally peaked in the 
late sixties. Federal revenue^ accounted for8,8 percent 
of the school funds nationwide in 1967-6S; the federal 
share dropped to, or below, 7,5 percent each yw 
from 1968 to 1975— with the exception of 1971 to 
1972, Moreover the researchers conducting the 
science study for NSF conclude, ''based on past pat- 
terns of state and federal funding it is not likely that 
many states will give science a high priority since 
federal legislation does not," 

THE HJAJh ROI.1: 

The statistics bear out this conclusion. The percentage 
of state support for science education has remairied 
virtually unchanged since 1955, In addition, neither 
scieiKe nor mathematics are generally included in state 
education needs assessments. In those states where 
needs assessments have questioned citizens about pri- 
orities for what students learn, '^knowledge of basic 
skills" and application of skills to real-life problems" 
have emerged high on the list of needs. In most states, 
relatively little attention has been given to the hi,story, 
status or needs of mathematics education. Similarly, 
when science is included in state needs assessments, the 
,stated needs increa,singly refiect concern for practical 
life and work ,skitl,s. 

However, while state support for science education has 
remained level, the infiuence of states on science 
education has increased markedly since 1955, As the 
NSF-sponsored report on science curriculum states. 



**ln recent years the number of legislation and regula- 
tion items has Increased. While funds have been pro- 
vided by states for some of these requirements, in 
other cases funds have not been provided. Passage of 
tegistation or regulation items without funds is fre- 
quently [an] action influencing the curriculum/* 

Sute requirements that affect local district curriculum 
decisions include, among others, graduation require- 
ments for particular subjects and specific course 
requirements within subject areas— health and 
hygiene, for example, within the area of science. 
Whether or not state requirements are advantageous 
to a particular subject area depends, o/ course, on the 
importance placed on that subject by the state. For 
instance, most states require only one year of math 
and science in grades 9*12 but more than one year of 
social studies. On the other hand, math is more often 
cited in the competency requirements now mandated 
by more than three dozen legislatures. 

The growing influence of states in public school cur- 
riculum matters has had both positive and negative 
effects. On the positive side, state policies encouraging 
school district consolidation in the state were common 
in the fifties, sixties and early 1970s. Such policies 
helped foster larger schools which in turn were able to 
offer a wider variety of courses and educational 
opportunities. 

tn the negative column, as state priorities have 
changed and moved away from curriculum concerns, 
so have state funds. State activity in larger societal 
issues—such as equal educational opponunity— accel- 
erated rapidly in the middle 1960s and continues 
today. These equal opportunity requirements— includ- 
ing provisions for the handtcap>ped. minorities, 
females and children from low income families— have, 
in some cases, channeled funds away from cenain cur^ 
ricular areas, such as instructional materials, field 
trips and inservice education. 

Because relatively few states have minimum support 
levels for educational materials like those that exist for 
teachers* salaries, expenditures for instructional mate- 
rials tend to increase rapidly when general education 
funds are plentiful and decrease just as quickly when 
the purse strings are tightened. Unfonunatety, since 
the early 1970s, many schools have experienced the 
latter; science textbooks, for iastance. are not being 
replaced as rapidly in the mid-seventies as they were in 
the late 1960s. ^ 

Although state government.s wield a growing .say in 
how and where .state education dollars are .spent, .state 
regulation.s concerning the curriculum are relatively few 
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in number when viewed against the federal govern- 
ment's role. Increasingly, federal aid to the public 
schools has been categorical, and often the precise 
nature, scope and direction of curriculum reform is 
predetermined. ESEA funds, for example, are chan- 
neled into "supplementary" programs (programs 
above and beyond what the school is providing) for 
certain groups of students. Local education agencies 
often feel compelled to adhere to specific curricular 
guidelines. 

SPECIAL tNTFRt:STS 

Although local curriculum decision-makers have lost 
some power to federal and state agencies, big govern- 
ment does not pose the only threat to local t>oard of 
education control of the school curriculum. In recent 
years, various groups have attempted to exercise influ- 
ence over the curriculum. Theseeffons have included: 

Scholars* attempts to give students particular 
content from their subject areas, even though it 
may be contrary to the ideas and research of pro- 
fessional educators and curriculum leaders; 

Increased militancy by teacher organizations has 
removed many curricular decisions from the 
domain of the school boards ai matters such as 
organization and textbook selection become 
negotiated items in teacher contracts; and 

Special interest community groups have in- 
creased in strength and number, especially in big 
cities, ai theexpenseof the centralized control of 
schools. 

Promoting change and determining the direction of 
curriculum is not, then, simply a question of dollars; 
the often-divergent interests of a variety of individuals 
and groups must be taken into accotint. As the NSF" 
supponed repon on mathematics points out ''to argue 
simply for more money as the solution to educational 
problems ignores present realities. At issue is investing 
money wisely in order to accomplish change expedi- 
tiously and efficiently . . . The recognition of the 
deficiencies in the policy formation process is an 
important first step toward improving the payoff of 
the investment and toward improving the learning and 
teaching in the schools.'* 

PITFALI.SIN POUCV-MAMM; 

That same repon identifies three "primary" pitfalls 
that ensnare the policy-making process: 

Educational policy frequently is determined 
without first collecting enough information to 
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allow the process to be rational. Poiicy-makers 
must learn more about what actually happens in 
the typical classrocm. They often know too little 
about teaching methods^ instructional tools^ or 
the overall curricula. 

Educational policy frequently is constructed 
without using information that is readily avail- 
able. Too often school districts fail to take ad- 
vantage of readily available curricular informa- 
tion and resources. This can be the resuh either 
of a lack of information or of faihtre to act upon 
what information is available. 

0 The point at which values enter into policy for- 

mation, and the effects of different values, fre- 
quently are not dealt with as educational priori- 
ties and curriculum decisions are being set. 
Policy-making generally incorporates two con- 
siderations: judgments based on information 
and judgments based on political grounds or 
reactions to prevailing societal attitudes. 
Research^ shows tbat a change in values results 
only when there is significant agreement across 
these two levels. 

Adequate information and prior consideration of 
values, then, emerge in the NSF-sponsored studies as 
key— and often lacking^requisites to meaningful cur- 
riculum policy-making. Money alone does not bring 
about useful change in the curriculum. Funds— be 
tbey federal, state or local— should be looked upon as 
an investment; and» as wtth any investment, informa- 
tion must be collected to ensure a successful outcome. 
In this case^ information regarding practices in the 
schools must be gathered from all available sources 
and the information must then be effectively applied. 
Only then can the needs of various groups be bal- 
anced, and only then will the payoff^productive 
change in the curriculum— resuh. 

Curriculum Objectives 

There*s been a lot of talk during the last two decades 
about new curriculum objectives: we*ve heard about 
''new math»" citizenship education^ and environmen- 
tal studies which will prepare students for the modem 
technologica! age. Yet for all the talk and media cover- 
age of these innovations^ the broad curriculum objec- 
tives in mathematics, science and social studies have 
changed very little in twenty years. 

The NSF-sponsored repon on math education be- 
tween 1955 and 1975 suggests that while the number 
and variety of courses offered at the secondary level in- 
creased during the period, "new math'* has had little; 
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it any» lasting effect on the overall math curricula. The 
new math — characterized by an emphasis on process 
and systems instead of mechanics; and manipulation— 
simply was not adopted in manv schools. Moreover, 
many of those instructional changes that were made in 
teaching math between 1955 and 1965 have disap- 
peared from the classrooms in the seventies. Topics 
popular in 1960» such as sets and non-decimal numera-^ 
tion systems, are practically nonexistent in present 
elementary school math materials. 

Likewise, objectives in science curriculum^ particu- 
larly at the elementary level, did not change markedly 
in two decades, the studies completed for NSF found. 
Emphasis on the processes of scientific inquiry was the 
predominant instructional mode in 1955; so it was in 
1975. Similariy, the scope and sequence of the social 
studies curriculum have remained stable^ although 
there have been a few persevering shifts within that 
framework. These **shtfts'' have included a greater 
emphasis on teaching concepts and relationships 
instead of isolated facts. 

CURRtCt'LUM tDENTlTV CRISIS" 

There are numerous reasons why few curricular inno- 
vations and new curriculum objectives have taken 
hold in the schools. Cenain explanations, such as lack 
of teacher training and limited use of innovative teach- 
ing materials^ will be discussed later m this repon. Fre- 
quently» however, curricular changes have languished 
and died because they were introduced without defin- 
ed objectives or stated a>nnections to the district's 
overall instructional program. Say NSF-supponed 
researchers: *'The social studies have undergone a 
continuous identity crisis during the past twenty years; 
{as such] it is difficult to speak of ^goals^ in the field, 
for it ts difficult to set goals until one has some notioti 
of the needs." 

One of the main obstacles to determming objectives 
for social studies has been defining the boundaries of 
the field. A variety of needs and purposes, some of 
which are contradictory, have been advanced by edu- 
cators; debate continues even today about the role of 
social sdence in social studies. 

.^either has the field of mathematics been immune to 
the lack of consistency in goals and objectives. Dis- 
agreemeni over the identification and prioritization of 
goals— among educators, the public^ college person* 
nel, classroom teachers and students— is common. 
Although the dissonance tn goal-setting has been prev- 
alent for the past two decades^ in the 1970s there have 
been particular disaepancies between the public's con- 
cern for "the basics'' and educators' concern for 
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students* comprehension of less tangible mathematical 
processes, 

IMPACT OF THE 'BASICS* MOVEMENT 

Indeed, the "back-to-basics" push which hit full stride 
in the mid-70s has directly influenced general cur- 
riculum objectives, C/owing emphasis has beett placed 
rec^tly on the structure of science— the facts, con- 
cepts and principles — rather than on the processes of 
science, v/hich predominated during the late SOs and 
60s and omtinued into the ear^^ 70s, This may be due, 
in part, to mountir^ concern over declining student 
achievement test scores. The new emphasis on facts 
reflects increasing demands that schools be account- 
able. It is easy to see that a student's recollection of 
scientific ''facts" can be more easily measured than 
can his grasp of science "processes/' 

The social studies have felt the impact of the emphasis 
on the "basics," Money spent on materials and equip- 
meti, and time allotted to social studies are down as 
schools reallocate resources to the three Rs, Even 
within the group of social studies educators them- 
selves, dHagreements exist over the best approach to 
teaching the subject. Some of the social studies edu- 
cators attending a recent conference argued for a 
move toward less history and more global education 
(or fewer izc ^ and more skills); others at that meeting 
endorsed an emphasis on the basics through tradi- 
tional social studies. This meeting, in addition to being 
indicative of the influence of the basics, points up 
graphically the difBculty of arriving at common cur- 
ricular objectives. 

It has been suggested that the problem of conflicting 
objectives and goals exists not only within sped He dis- 
ciplines but within the public schools as a whole, as 
well. Schools are expected to play dual, and often con- 
tradictory roles: to facilitate progress and reform in 
society while, at the same time, maintaining and pro- 
moting existing cultural ^nd societal values. This 
"split personality** has contributed to the develop- 
ment of ad hoc curriculum policy which is charac- 
terized by "disjointed incrementalism*'— the introduc- 
tion of bits and pieces instead of the acceptance of the 
overall foundation and objectives. Curriculum policy 
has been n^ked by an absence of comprehensive, 
defined goals and objectives, atid lack of matching 
strategies to reach those objectives. 

In spite of the splintering of objectives, several general 
instructional approaches are common to math, science 
and social studies cunicula of recent years. These 
approadies^combintng innovations from the past 
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two decades with the recent emphasis on die 
basics — include: 

Mote Individualized, prescriptive teaching, in- 
creasingly, teachers are responding to the fact 
that students are ready for speciHc tasks at vary- 
ing levels; teachers are providing for individual 
differences, 

Incffetsed use of beluiviond objectives. Teachers 
are specifying what students are expected to 
accomplish— a group of students completing a 
series of lab projects, for example— when it will 
be achieved, and standards against which the 
work will be measured, 

IncfCftscd emphtsis on tbe basic skills within 
other subicct anas. More and more teachers art 
being called upon increasingly to teach reading 
within their subject areas* for example. 

The Classroom 

As discussed in the preceding section of this report, tbe 
NSF-sponsored studies suggest that objectives in 
mathf science and social studies have not changed 
much over the past two decades. And where stated ob- 
jectives have changed, these objectives have had linle 
lasting impact on classroom procedures and out- 
comes. Moreover, what students are learning has not 
changed greatly, so too has how they are being taught 
changed little since 19SS, 

Educators have loi^ searched for a better pattern of 
school and classroom organization. Accordingly^ 
some new practices have been introduced in the past 
quarter-century. In 1955* the use of specialists— espe^ 
dally in math— was seen as the answer to poor 
preparation of elementary school teachers. During the 
early 196Qs. various nongraded and muht-graded in- 
structional approaches were unveiled and team-teach- 
ing was proposed as an alternative to departmentaliz- 
ing. The "open classroom*' was often espoused in the 
late sixties as a way to make schools less rigid. 

Although portions of these innovations linger today, 
the general pattern of school and classroom organiza- 
tion continues little^changed; die graded, self-con- 
tained elementary classroom and the Ttxed-period 
schedule at the secondary level still predominate. 

Surprisingly perhaps, the NSF-supported studies sug- 
gest that in spite of all the discussion about organiza- 
tion, instructional approaches may not be all that im- 
portant. The math researchers conclude that no one 
organizational pattern appears to increase student 
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achievement in math. Good teachers can be effective 
regardless of the school^s instructional organization, 

THE ROU OF THC TEXTBOOK 

Within the classroom, teaching procedures have 
chang^ little in twenty years. The importance of the 
textbook in determining both instructional patterns 
and curriculum content cannot be overemphasized. 
According to the NSF-sponsored studies* the textbook 
continues to play the primary instructional role in 
science^ mathematics and social studies classes. 
Teachers tend to adhere firmly to the idea of ^'cover- 
ing the material'* in the text; moreover, covering it in 
the sequence as presented in the text. 

Textbooks not only determine the curriculum in indi- 
t vidual classrooms and schools, but also tend to create 
a homogenous national curriculum. The NSF- 
supported nudies found, for example^ that while 
math textbooks at the elementary level do vary, the 
basic components of the curriculum have become 
standardized; the differences that exist tend to be 
largely tn approach^ design and the amount of space 
allocated to specific topics. 

Mathematics classes clearly are the most influenced by 
a single textbook. The NSF-contracted national survey 
found that about half of all science andsodal studies 
classes—on both the elementary and secondary 
. level—used a single published textbook or program in 
1977, whereas almost two-thirds of math classes used 
a single text or progranu 

Alt hough, textbooks do play a major role in determin- 
ing curriculum and content, the textbook's role is not 
as dominant as it once was. Prior to 1960» curriculum 
was based primarily on a textbook in elementary 
classrooms and on a textbook series in the secondary 
schools. With the use of federal funds in the 1960s, 
alternatives to traditional text materials — such as self- 
contained learning kits and audio visual aids--were 
developed,. Increasingly^ these new instructional 
materials seem to have taken hold in American school 
' classrooms. 

Textbooks and other instructional materials obviously 
play a significant role in what children leam. It 
follows, then, that the process by which these instruc- 
tional materials areseleaed is considerably important. 
Principals, superintendents and district curriculum 
coordinators responding to the NSF-sponsored study 
reported a patchwork process by which textbooks 
were selected. Each of the three groups agreed that 
school board members, students and parenrs were not 
significantly involved in the selection of instructional 
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materials. Well over half of the districts reponed that 
school board members were not involved in textbook 
selection. At the same time, only half of the curricu- 
lum supervisors and principals said they were heavily 
involved. Surprisingly, only twenty percent of the dis- 
tricts reportoi that the superintendent was heavily 
involved in choosing textbooks. 

Who, then, is selecting textbooks and other learning 
materials? Responses from each group suggest that 
teacher groups and individual teachers may now wield 
the most say in the textbook selection process. This 
findings however, conflicts with a recent Educational 
Products Information Exchange (EPIE) study in 
which teachers were asked about their involvement in 
textbook seleaion. Almost 45 percent of the teachers 
surveyed claimed they had no role in selecting instruc- 
tional materials. Apparently^ no group feds it has 
control over the textbook selection process. 

As discussed earlier, mathematics classes tend to rely 
more heavily on textbooks than do science and social 
studies classes. Science and social studies classes are 
more likely to include alternative activities such as 
field trips, student projects^ guest speakers, slides, 
tapes and records. The use of "manipulatives*' 
("hands-on'* materials such as scales and meter sticks) 
is more common in science courses than in social 
studies or math classes, 

LiMtTED use OF EQUIPMENT 

Not surprisingly* the classroom teacher remains the 
primary conduit of instruction for most students, the 
NSF-supponed studies found; although there has been 
a genera! increase in student-centered learning 
activities <such as lab work), the lecture is stili the 
predominant method of instruction in most class- 
rooms. Interestingly^ this traditional approach is not 
necessarily due to lack of equipment. The NSF- 
sponsored national survey founds for example, that 
while more than three-fourths of U,S, elementary 
schools have microscopes, only 2S percent of the gra(^e 
K-3 science classes and 59 percent of the 4-6 grade 
classes ever make use of them. Similarly, the avail- 
ability of computer terminals in schools is more wide- 
spread than the extent of their use would lead one 
to believe. 

Generally, then, classiooms have changed little over 
the past two decades. The predominant patterns in 
classrooms continue to be: instruction with total class 
groups; tdl-and-show, foflowed by individual student 
work (in elementary schools); and lecture-homework 
at the secondary level. |n the social studies^ for exam- 
ple» the NSF-supported studies suggest that while new 



sodal studies projects— such as role playing and the 
use of inquiry-based instruction—have had some in- 
fluence on teaching styles, ihey have had little in- 
fluence on textbook selection, the employment of 
teachers or teacher training. Moreover, the data show 
these **new" social studies projects have been adopted 
in relatively few classrooms. 

As noted previously, the NSF-contracted research sug- 
gests that the pattern of classroom organization may 
not be that important. An individual teacher can be 
effective regardless of curriculum* the availability of 
learning resources* orthe organization of *he school or 
classroom. So, toOi may curricular innovations not 
play all that significant of a role in the end product of 
itistniction— a child's education. Educational research 
supports the general notion that there is no one best 
method of instruction for all students. Thus it follows 
that individual teachers may t^^ach best in various 
ways* and that specific course content may be ben 
taught differently, Witi: thzi idea in mind, this report 
now turns its attention to the teacher 

Teachers and Teacher Preparation 

Differences among various curriculum programs gen- 
erally have been attributed to differences in curricular 
materials. The NSF^supported studies suggest a con- 
trasting view: that differences between programs--as 
well as the benefit children derive from different pro^ 
grams—may be due largely to the skill and enthusiasm 
of the teacher. 

In "Elementary School Science: A 1975 Reflection*' 
{The High School Journal, Feb.* 1976), professor of 
science education David Butts writes: 'The effective^ 
ness of the science reform programs has been direaly 
dependent upon the preparation of the teacher." In 
the anicle, he goes on to note that education decision- 
makers must determine when, where and how teachers 
will receive this training. Further* Butts emphasizes 
administrative suppon as an important factor in the 
effectiveness of training programs; teachers must be 
given the opportunity for experience, practice and 
training once they are on the job, 

INADfUJUATK PRI^ISKRVfO: TRAINING 

Overall, the NSF-sponsored studies conclude that 
preservice teacher education is inadequate in science, 
math and social studies. The science report, for in- 
stance, points out that the bulk uf students* science in- 
struction takes place in grades 7-10, Ironically, 
though, data show that junior high science teachers 
have the last adequate preparation in course content, 
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the r^est cenification programs available, and access 
to the poorest instruaional facilities. And even though 
secondary school science teachers currently are 
younger and better educated than they were in the 
fifties* there remains a critical need for inservice 
education, as indicated by research and confirmed in 
attitudinal studies of teachers themselves. Elementary 
science teachers are in the same predicament. Certifi- 
cation standards, specifying, amotrg other things, 
required course hours'* have not changed much over 
the past two decades. 

Similar deficiencies surface in the education and train- 
ing of social studies and math teachers. While there 
has been a gradual shift away from an emphasis on 
history to more sodal science courses in teacher train- 
ing programs, this shift has had little effect on state 
certiflcaiion requirements. Social science certification 
requirements have remained relatively static since 
1955^ As such, social studies teachers may not be all 
that well prepared to teach the **new" social studies, 
which are characterized by an emphasis on the social 
sciences. 

So, too, many math teachers have been ilUprepared 
for the pendular fluctuations in instructional ap- 
proaches. Little in the way of a widespread, coordi- 
^nated effort was undertaken in the sixties to prepare 
elementary school math teachers for the content and 
thrust of the **new math," Teachers, therefore, tended 
to emphasize in classrooms the things they 
knew best and felt they could best teach— computa- 
tional skills with whole numbers, fractions and deci- 
mals„ When and where efforts were made to provide 
inservice for elementary math teachers, the emphasis 
usually was placed on content— particulariy termi- 
nology-^rather than on the methodology which was 
an integral part of the '*new math" concept, 

n:ACHi:R.v sfxf, perceptions 

Given teacher training programs and certification 
requirements that have changed little in twenty years, 
and given the appearance of half a dozen major in- 
structional "innovations'' durir^ this period, it should 
come as little surprise that many teachers feel less than 
well-qualified to teach what they are teaching. 
Approximately 12 percent of the teachers questioned 
in the NSF-sponsored studies said they fdt inade- 
quately qualified to teach one or more of their present 
courses. Moreover, of those teachers, the vast majority 
listed courses that fell within their own subject 
areas. Most of the science teachers who said they did 
not feel adequately qualified in aD areas were referring 
to courses within the discipline of science. 



In what specific areas do teachers feel i hey reed assist- 
ance? Not in lesson planning or actually teaching 
lessons, but rather in obtaining information about 
instructional materials, in learning new teaching 
methods/ in implementing the disco\'ery/inquiry 
teaching approach and in using manipulative (or 
"hands-on'*) instructional materials. 

Where do teachers turn for information about, and 
help with, new instructional approaches? Most rely on 
other teachers. Other particularly valuable sources of 
information listed by teachers include: journals and 
other professional publications, college courses and 
local inservice programs, principals, district subject 
specialists, federally sponsored workshops, meetings 
of professional organi^fions and publishers and sales 
representatives. The majority of teachers, on the other 
hand, rated teacher union meetings and state educa- 
tion department personnel as "not useful*' 



Several threads are common to the successful adop- 
tion of new instructional materials and approaches by 
teachers. First, teachers must beinformed'about. pref- 
erably involved in* the curricular reform or change; 
why the change in the first place and the goals and in- 
tent of the new program. Next, teachers must be 
instilled with commitment to use these changes. 
Finally^ training programs must guide teachers in us- 
ing new materials and techniques, drawing upon real 



classroom situations. All too often inservice training 
has disregarded what really goes on in the classroom. 

BARRIEitii TO EFFi:CT1Vi: TEACHING 

If school district officials are interested in making sure 
teachers keep pace with curriculum developments, 
they might well begin by taking a look at what teachers 
themselves perceive to be barriers to effectively adop- 
ting new teaching or curricular methods. In priority 
order of mention* teachers say: 

Lack of consultant services 

Lack of supplies 

Inadequate room facilities 

Lack of sufficient knowledge 

Lack of inservice opportunities 

Inability to improvise 

Unfamiliarity with methodology 

Studies have shown that when the above barriers are 
removed or reduced, the quality of instruction does, in 
fact, improve. In short, then, funds for new curricula 
materials will be wasted unless districts work to 
remove these barriers and to provide incentives which 
will prompt teachers to adopt the new materials or 
techniques. 
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Analysts: The NSBA Curricutum 
Symposium 

Education is not an exact science with predictable, 
standardt^ inputs, processes or outputs; education is 
as much art as it is science. And just as the processes 
of education are often abstract and immeasurable, so 
too are the expectations for the public schools often 
intangible and in a state of flux. 

And as the first part of this report suggests, nowhere 
does the "science*' of education seem less scientific 
than in the area of curricutum. 

Indeed, there is not even a commonly held definition 
of the term curriculum. Certain educators would tie 
curriculum solely to content-^wlwt children are team- 
ing through teachers, books and other learning mate* 
rials. Others would define curriculum as a blend of 
content and teaching methodology. And irrespective 
of the technical definitions, one must ask whether cur- 
riculum is confined within the schoolhouse walls. Is 
"curriculum'' what a child learns in school, or should 
experiences outside the classroom be considered part 
of the curriculum as well? 

The answers to these questions, the symposium partic- 
ipants fbh, are inseparable from meaningful analysis 
of the ^SF-supported sctidies. One superintendent 
pointed wt, for example^ that in hi;; view, teaching is 
not a part of curriculum per se; therefore, although 
teaching methods may have remained constant over 
the past ivio decades, this does not necessarily indicate 
that there have been no changes in curriculum or in 
students' classroom experiences. To accurately 
measure change, then, this superintendent argued, 
educators must first agree on what it is they are trying 
to measure. 

However, having fauhed the i ^SF<ontracted studies 
for not adequately defining curriculum, the partici- 
pants in the meeting found that they» too, could not 
agree on a precise definition of the term. This lack of 
concensus suggests that notions of curriculum vary 
according to the perspectives, needs and concerns of 
schQpl officials. One fundamental task before school 
boards, then: to establish definitions of— and goals 
for--the district's curriculum. 

Several of the symposium participants feh that while 
the findings of the NSF-supported research are gener- 
ally sound, the reports tend to overstate the negative 
aspects of math» science and social studies education. 
They believed that the researchers were overly critical, 
that there has beeti more sustaitied movement in cur- 
riculum than the reports imply. These views will be 
explored in the next ^ion of this report, 
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Others in the group fell that the NSF<oniracted 
researcher!; seetneo advocate change for the sake of 
change. As a board member from Arizona put it, 
"While 1 agree that the classroom situation has 
chang*^ very little over the past twenty years, Tm not 
convinced this is necessarily bad. For instance, we 
tried team teachings an innovation, on two dementary 
grade levels and it worked some excellent teachers to 
death without producing any significant change in stu* 
dent achievement," In this case, the more ''tradi* 
tipnaP' approach proved more effective, the board 
member maintained, 

A curriculum specialist from the Midwest voiced 
similar sentiment: ''Our district has intentionally 
taken a cautious approach to changing the curricu* 
lum; we haven't jumped on every passing innovation 
bandwagon. We've tried new approaches on a limited 
basis and have expanded them only if they proved 
successful," 

The fourteen educators generally agreed, then, that 
change in itself is not a desirable curricular goal. 

Local Experiences 

Some of the districts represented at the meeting, howt 
ever, apparently have managed to implement produc* 
tlve change in the classroom. Most of these reforms 
emphasized greater use of inquiry*based instruction 
and manipulative materials (such as laboratory equip- 
ment)— mOdes of instruaion that have had only 
minimal impact on children's classroom experiences^ 
the NSF'Sponsored studies suggest. In addition^ 
several participants repealed that while teaching 
strategies may not have changed markedly^ the vaiiety 
of course offerings has expanded considerably^ For in- 
stance, science courses today include nuclear physics, 
ecology and general relativity-atopies not offered in 
the 1950s, 

Even when curricular innovations did not take hold, 
however, they often influenced successive programs. 
Even in schools where it is not m use today* BSCS 
biology— which gained popularity in the mid-l%Os— 
has affeaed the teaching of biology in its emphasis on 
comparisons of biological systems and its downplay- 
ing of rote memorization of the animal kingdom. 



Pitfalh in Curricutum Reform 

IVrliap'* the sirun^O'.i ilircud runmnj! throuj!!) ihc 
dK'u^MOii at the NSHA ^ynipii^iiiin m\ that hIi4K>I 
hoards mn oxonaf ciiou^'h Icndcr^hip ni ihoaa'a 
of i.'urncuJiim, The i.Hhk"Uori. im\:ci\ wiili iho liiidjhti 
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that intoro\t uroitp^^ and icaohor ort:ani/at)on\ 

have garnered and bargained in^7ea\in^ pt^uer in eiir- 
rieulum de\i\ion^)naMng. Moreo^er^ ihe \\mpo\iiin) 
pani\inanl\ feh that \ehoi>l hoards tcttd lo re.ut to 
these pre\^ure groups, raiher than taMiig ilte pruiiar> 
aettve role in the eurnenhiin deei^KHi-tttakmy prtKVw. 

Why tbelael^ oi \tead> entneiiliiin de^etopnicnt? H;ir- 
tkipant\ Mit^vMed M.*ieral po\\ihilil)e\. 

By nature, H*hOi>l h(vird\ arc representative Hodie\; 
meh, many biXtrd\ ha\e hcvn gniek lo re^pt^nj lo 
what they helte^e the puWie want\. Iti the lale HJties. 
tor example, the puMie endorst'd the federal iio^ern- 
ment*\ goal to reaeh the moon and the puhlie sehtH^K 
responded with expanded and modemi/ed math and 
%cienee iti\truction. More reeenlly, many di^trieh ha\e 
redoubled their emphaM\ on ha\ie \i\\\s in re\pt^nsc to 
{^rowing puhlie demands Tor aeeountabitity and con- 
cern oier deelinini! Mudent leM \eorc\. Jndet*d. the 
hack-to-haMcs movement and related spirtot1\— Mieh 
a\ minimum eompetetiey teMin^— -now set the eoiirse 
tor mueh of the eiirrteiiJum * reform** in Ameneati 
publie sehook, The Bultalo, N.V. st hwl\, for exam- 
ple, recently revised their math eiirrieiilmn to meet 
new Mate re^jtent^ examination requirements nhieh mil 
be in effcv*! by 198'. 

While aeknowlcjgihp the presence and imp;Kt ot 
demands for acamntahility. moM ot the eJticator^ 
NSBA eonienc*d eaiilioni*d against dcielopmg eurrie- 
uhitti in reaction to minimum eompelene> tests. The) 
pointed out, for example. t>ue of the inherent proh- 
Jems in teaching for tests: the tctidcncy to place more 
emphasis m memorization and recitation ot facts 
than on learning procesn^s. This stitlcs student initi;i- 
\Wc and inguiry-htiilding skills and« in tunu tiirthcr 
enhances the already dottunant role of the tcxtht>ok as 
the primary stnircc ot learning. 

So, t(x>, do current economic conditions dircvtU 
affect curricuJuin rett^in m the schools. One ht^ard 
pre',idcnt ventured that tnan> schools are emphasi/ing 
the three Rs not hecaiisc s<hoi>l ofUciaK helic^c 
they're aJI children need, hut hecaiist* tight tlseat con- 
ditions hase toreed them to pare man> course electi^cs 
and to curtail spending to develop new instructional 
program^ As the NSl spt^nsorttl research pt>mt^ out, 
school diuncts no longer ha^c money a^ailahle for the 
new supphes and texthooks impcratoc to many enr- 
ricutum nmo^ations. 

In st^mc cases, school oftkiaK arc hemg haunted h> 
tJie |>aii. Oncctitrictilum specialist upiticd that, in the 
Hcginnitig 1%(K. schools started pr^HUiMti^ more than 
they could dcliscr During this period tnan) schools 
were quick to adopt and implement ncn niethods and 



materials K*fore thes were tried and testc^J; the results 
were ttot ah^ass promising. This helped spa^n asrcdt- 
hilits gap between educitors and the pithlic, as 
schools ,idopteJ untried itistnictional imtoiatton^ 
while, tit the \aine tunc, proiitisiiig more ifuahtatiie 
cducatioit. As a h>-produci of this eredihilils gnp, a.^ 
cynical puhlie is oden untitling to acccpt-^or pas 
for — currtcular innovations in tile v< hwh ttnla). 

One of the higges; stumhling hU>ck^ to effceti^e ini- 
plemcniatitvi of t;cw curricnia, a^ pointed tMit earlier, 
has beeti insufficient inscr^ice training lor teacher^. 
Often. diMricts simply do m^4^iaic the funds or statf 
to ;idcqiiatcly train teachers ilirheusc of new instrue^ 
lioital matcriab. Other times, tnc training that is pro^ 
sided proves insufficient to meet the ncVds of the 
teachers. A MidwcMern corrjeuhim specialist ilhi^- 
iratcd this point. In the uxties, his distriet adopted 
Concept ami Valuer and Man: A Course of Snnty 
(MACOS) as hasic elementary text*^. Ikxau^e the 
materials contained tn these scries were open-ended, 
requiring the skills and strategies ot iniftiiry att^l 
prohJem-sobing. the prt^rams.ne<,x*ssitated mscr^icc 
training \6t all elementary teachers. A good number 
of the tcaclier whose teaeher prcparaticui course^ had 
strcssc^d the teaching of hiMoricaJ f;'cts Jound the in* 
scr\icc training inadequate, hi the end, many of the 
huss elementary teacher^ ret^crted ui familiar materiak 
«nd ineihixJs. Only when teacher^ went hcyotid tht^ 
it^ser^tec training to take summer iiinkshops were 
the> ahleto successftill> appl> th^new approaches in 
the classroom. Several other edueators orted 
similar exptTien>;es in the area of inscmce training. 

Due largely to growing constraints impt^scd by collec- 
lisc harganiiug, many districts arc ttnding it increas- 
ingly ditTicuJt to coils tnce teacher^ to work beyond the 
rcgnlar school day to get inu>lscd in work^hop^ held 
in coti)uiictioh with ucm- curriculum nnpJemeiitatjon. 
Teachers, sia their ttnit^i negotiators, are now chaU 
Jcnging programs pre- ;ind post-school hours without 
extra pay or other concessions from the hoard. In ad- 
dition^ nu^re and more Mork contracts now include 
stipulations which gbe teachers a greater hand itt text- 
hook selection, district statfing dcMsK>ns and items 
that affcVt other school empJo>ces. sueh as para- 
pro t'cssitnials. 

A ^ariahlc ovct which seh(H>l hoards ha^e nocoutn^l 
— 'demographics-^has inHuenccHJ curricnlam, the 
loiineen edusaiors agreed. A supcTinteiidctn troin 
Massfichusetts atirihutc*d the scarcit) o1 Jasiit^g ettr- 
ricular mmw atioiis to the schcn^l populauon explosion 
or the )960s. Dj.uriets had to provide more statand 
facilities, and local ftnanciaJ and hitman resources 
were dircvted to these areas rather than to the overall 



curricutum. Paradoxicatty, in the 1970s* curriculum 
reform endangered by the reverse phenomenon; 
declining enrollment. School diurkK no longer need 
to purehase as many nevi hooks and materials: conse- 
quently, it is difficult for the innovations to reach the 
classroom. 

In summary, the key obstacles to meaningful change 
in curriculum identified by the fourteen sehoo) offi^ 
ctals attending the symposium include: 

Lack of school hoard initiative 

Impaet of the back-to-baucs movement 

Insuffieient funds for materials and supplies 

Inadequate inservtce training 

The impact of collective bargaihiog 

Lack of pubHc confidence in the schools 

Prospects for Curriculufn 
in tht Yean Ahead 

What can school boards do to hdp ensure more effec^ 
tive eurrtculum development ii^ the future? Most im- 
portantly, boaids need to re*<^tatnine and revitalize 
their rotes In this important am, the fourteen school 
officials attending the NSBA symposium concluded. 

STRCNCtTHlCNtMi fiC'HOtIL BOAItU U:4II^1t$HtP 

Above an dse, it is the school board's responsibility to 
set the philosophical framework^and to provide ade- 
quate rcsources^for curriculum d^dopment. 

School board members should sec td it that curriculum 
considerations are not pushed asi<if by other board 
business. Too often the board meeting agenda is 
devoted exclusively to business items, leaving no time 
for discussion of what is happening to students in the 
classroom. And as another component of their leader- 
ship role, boards need to increase their influence in 
federal and state legislation affecting ctarieulum. 

The symposium panieipants also concluded that cur- 
riculum is best viewed as a process rather than as a 
prodict. As a processt curriculum concerns are on* 
going; the school district should set annual and 
should continually assess progress toward those goalsf 



Further, if the board establishes a written policy to 
regularly review the curriculum, subsequent deHskms 
will become matters with which the public expects the 
board to de^l. All too oft\ today the public views 
curricutum as an area outside the board^s sphere of 
control. And, of course, by its very nature, identifying 
curriculum as an ongoing process aSows for change. 

BltOAD-ftAS^D r ARTlCir AT1f>N 

By encouraging input from a wide variety of actors-^ 
school staff, students, parents a^^d others in thecoma 
munity— school districts sh<yM be better able to 
develop curricula that reflect '^mainstream*^ opinion 
rather than ^'single issue'* perspectives. White school 
boards are dected to ^idiver what the public wants^ 
board metnbers must wi feel pressured to adopt wery 
instructional innova'jon whfch appears on the hori, 
zon. For cxantple* the public may be clamoring for 
more ^'basie'* education, while the board believes that 
developing thought piocesses is equally important. In 
this case* Et is the task of the board to make s'Ure that 
children are learning the basics while they also are 
learning how to think. As one curriculum specialist 
pU4 it: '^There is a strong movement in the publk 
mood away from logic and reason to%vard indoctrina^ 
tion. School boards and administrators must continue 
to provide curricula that teach ehildren how to use 
their brains in logical and reasoned ways . . . This 
devdopment of the thinking and reasoning ability 
should be the ultimate basie skills'' 

nOLt: OF THt: StIPi:itlNTf.NO£NT 

Two of the most important Jobs confronting school 
boards, the educators agreed, are devdoping a curric- 
ulum policy that strikes a balance between the desires 
of parents and the public and what the board views as 
educationally sound, and hiring a chief administrator 
who will then effectively implement that policy. 

Estzblishing a cooperative relationship between the 
school board and the superintendent emerges as espe^ 
cially important; to a great extent, board members are 
dependent on their chief administrator to advise them 
on curriculum matters. One board president explained 
that art, music and physical education specialists were 
removed in grades one through three in her district. 
These services were still provided, but without the hdp 
of specially traiMd teachers. Board members cid not 
have the necessary background to decide whether or 
not this move was educationally sound, and therefore 
had to accept the superintendent's evaluation of the 
situation. 
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Another participant suggested that school boards 
would be wise to release the superintendent from cer- 
tain management duties in order to allow him more 
time for what he was really trained to do— to handle, 
instructional concerns. 

While board members must trust and depend on the 
superintendent's advice on curriculum matters, schocd 
boards should be careful not to relinquish their 
decision-making responsibilities. To avoid this poten- 
tial abrogation, one superintendent suggested that 
boards should establish a policy making it the respon- 
sibility of the superintendent to provide curriculum 
''inscrvice" for board members. This type of training 
directly addresses one of the probtems-^lack of infor- 
mation needed to make wise decisions-^which the 
NSF'Sponsored studies identified as an impediment to 
curricular changes. 

The meeting participants identified a key charge to 
school boards: regardless of budget constraints, 
boards should put money aside to hire curriculum ex- 
perts. Boards must also see that teaching and adminis- 
trative staff have the time and resources to plan, test 
and evaluate curricular programs. 

PLANNtSC FOR THE FUTURE 

Finally, boards must plan curriculum with an eye 
toward the future, the schocd officials said. Educa- 
tion, as one participant noted, is subject to a 20-year 
half-life: half of what students are now learning in 
school will be of no value twenty years from now; con- 
versely, half of the knowledge that will be needed in 
two decades does not even exist today. Boards there- 
fore must be ftexible) allowing for growth and change 
in currkula^ yet working to develop and build upon 
sound, established goals and objectives for the overall 
instructional program. 

Trends to Watch for in Curriculum Planning 

Looking toward the next decade, participants identic 
fied a number of trends and developments that likely 
win affect curriculum: 

Cort tinning enrollment declines^ Because 
materials do not need to be placed as often as 
they did a decade ago, the development of new 
types of instructional materials will most likely 
slacken. 

The '*twi revolt/' As citizens are squeezed by in- 
flation) tax and budget-limiting initiatives ire 
likely to be adopted jn more and more areas. As 
such, schools will be finding it more difficuh to 
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purchase new curriculum materials and to aOo- 
cate new dollars for curriculum development.^ 

CoUeclfve btrgalnlng. Increasingly, teachers are 
demanding— and , often obtaining--more say in 
curriculum matters through provisions nego- 
tiated with school boards. This trend could ac- 
celerate as boards, finding less money for staff 
salaries and benefits^ are tempted to make con- 
cessions on non-monetary items, such as cur^ 
ricular matters. 

Energy crisis. Steadily climbing school operat- 
ing costs further curtail funds available for 
curriculum. 

EthAk awareness* The presence of minority 
groups— their culture and history— is increasing 
in textbooks and instructional programs. 

Changing structure of the iandly. As the number 
of working mothers and single-parent house- 
holds continues to rise, schools may be called 
upon to expand their roles^to provide day-care 
and education services for adults in the 
community. 

Gordon Cawdti, executive director of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Developments of- 
fered further msigh* into trends that will affect cur^ 
riculum in the future.* 

Implkatiott tor Local School Curriculum 
In the Years Ahead 

While education analysts disagree in their particular 
scenarios, most agree that the future will be deter- 
mined by a combination of change and human choice. 

On the assumption that the future d'^nds on choices 
made today, there are four areas of concern about the 
curriculum in which leadership and assistance are 
needed. 

Assisting teacbcfs in the use of educat&oiud tech- 
nology. One education expert contends that ten years 
from now only one-half the public funds currently be- 
ing spent for education will be available. Already, 
about half the states have enacted legislation which 
curtails the ability of state or local government units, 
including schools^ to tnaease their funding levels. 
Given the present inflation rate— and tnacasing 
expeaations about services the public schools should 



*Excerpte<i froni testimony pres«nie<l to the U,S. House of Repr^- 
^ntatives Subcomjnitt«« on EtememaT. Secondary and Vocationat 
Education; April 26i 1979, 
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provlde^such funding cutbacks would be onerous in- 
deed. Schools niay be forced to i^uce instructional 
services in several areas or to sharply limit certain 
areas of youth development— driver education, nutri- 
tion and counseling, for example. 

However* another alternative may exist to help 
balance budgets. Schools are now a labor intensive in- 
dustry with 8S to 90 percent of their funds earmarked 
for penonnd costs. If the financial situatk)n demands 
however, schools could become more "capital in- 
tensive," making greater use of technology and media 
for courses involving training* such as mathematics 
and reading, Cuniculum leaders or teachers would 
probably not deliberately choose this approach; but it 
may becotne necessary in the face of inaeasing 
budgetary pressures. This concept, however, will not 
be useful for all of educatk)n; many areas of the cur* 
riculum arc not appropriate for heavy reliance on 
technology. 

To date, computer-assisted instruction, dial access 
audio and video tapes, calculators and other technol- 
ogy have penetrated the market in only a limited way. 
This tnay be due to teachers' uncertainty on how to 
use techitology and an inadequate software develop- 
ment system. It is clear that schools will need assist- 
ance if this shift toward greater use of technology in 
(he classroom becomes a reality, 

E^ipsnding tKe locus of learniitg. Sociological analyses 
have revealed widespread change in the structure and 
fabric of society. Schools have taken on, from the 
home, church and community, growing responsibility 
for both the socialization and the intellectual develop- 
ment of youth. 

Can this "let the school do it" attitude be reversed? It 
can; indeed, it must be. The total community must 
assume more responsibility in the education process. 
Federal assistance is needed to help mobilize new 
structures within the community which would work to 
see that our youth are given learning and growing op- 
portunities within the community. Such efforts would 
ghfe students a better sense for career opportunities, 
the rde of social service in the community, and the 
connection between education and the world of work. 

HttiMn resoufte deveiopntcnt. Purposeful, lasting 
changes in the school cunKulum cannot take place 
unless teachers receive training to update their tatents 
and techniques. All too many of the present staff 
developmem and inservice training ptograms across 
the U,S, are dreadfully ineffective in actually pro- 
ducing improved teaching or better management skills 
in administrators. 



Why? The level of support for staff development activity 
at the state and local level is woefully inadequate. It is 
imperative, therefore, that local school districts, and 
state and federal education agencies, plan and develop, 
a well-platmed and systematic approach to staff train- 
ing and development. Because of the ebbing influx of 
newly trained personnel and the corresponding **aging 
faculty" phenomenon, this preparation for the future 
is essential, 

Rcdcfifiiitg gfoeml education. One final question re- 
mains to be answered: how shall we define the pro- 
gram of general education whiph will prepare students 
for the year 2D0O? (General education here refers to 
the base or core program for all youth,) 

The secondary curriculum now consists of an exten- 
sive series of course offerings, a few of which are re- 
quired, most of whicth are electives. These courses, 
organized along traditional subjea-area lines, have 
reflected two recent phenomena: 

The addition of courses to the curriculum which 
attempt to reflect contemporary interests of 
youth; and 

The attempt of school officials to respond to 
social and personal problems via the school cur* 
rioilum. Courses on drug educatkin. consumer 
education and ethnic studies now are common to 
many school systems throughout the U,S, 
These two developments have contributed to the 
creation of a **patchwork** curriculum: a curriculum 
which lacks coherence and any systematk: sense of 
preparing youth for the future, Further, current ef- 
forts to require demonstrated competencies as a re- 
quisite to graduation are likely to prolong this patch- 
work curriculum. 

Problems we face today^ and those wc will confront 
in the future, involve complex and interrelated vec- 
tors—the environment, the economy, population, 
energy, food supplies and continued tndustrbli/a- 
tton. to name a few. Unfortunately, the present sepa- 
rate-subject curriculum does not rcflea this intcrac* 
tion of diverse fields of knowledge. 

To adequately prepare students for an uncertain 
future, schools must develop interdisciplinary cur- 
ricula. In addition to consolidating content areas, 
schools must redefine "basic skills" to include areas 
such as self-directed learning, conserving, relating 
and coping. 

While the tcdcrai i!o\crnmcnt hiis been 'Mil miist be 
sensitive about an\ semblance of a mitiond curric- 
iilttais kK';it districts need tr> selling: into motion n 
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curriculum development process which wtti help them 
Stan a rcconaptuatization of general education. This 
commitment to local curriculum responsibility must 
be preserved and cultivated; the federally sponsored 
Rand studies of change in education have demon> 
strated that large-scale federal interventions into the 
curriculum change process have had very Umited 
effect. 

All societies use their schools' curricula to transmit 
their culture and values. Unfortunately, we have 



optionalized the curriculum so much that we are no 
longer transmitting much of anything. School board 
members must be encouraged to rethink the purposes 
and objectives of the pUblic schoob; tough decisions 
and speciRc objectives must be set. Some educators, 
indeed some students and parents, may <|uestion the 
level of change which has been proposed here. But this 
redefinition of general education is imperative if 
schools are to provide the knowledge and skills which 
wilt be necessary for survival in the twenty-Hnt 
century. 
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